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WHOSE FINGER IN THE PIE ? 


pages 15, 17, 43 and 44 


EDUCATION | SHIPPING COMMODITIES 
Half a League Onward | Asking for a Tow? America’s Key to Prices 


The Economist - 22 Ryder Street - St. James's - London : S.W4 
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A liner’s larder 
the big ship way to Afri 

And this is only a part of what goes into the refrigerated larders of the big Union-Castle 
mailships which leave Southampton every Thursday. It’s thirteen and a half days to the Cape, ‘ 
which means anything dp to fifty important meals for important people—the passengers, you 
and your friends. And between meals ? Dances, cinema shows, parties, games, bathing on deck, ° 

activity, idleness, sociability and sleep. It's sunshine and smooth seas on this fair weather 

route. Big ships, once a week. Thirteen and a half days of five-star living, all on the price 

of vour travel ticket " 


ihe gotig's wendy nett ON- Ce Ss TLE 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. a mailsh n for the Cape. 4 rs leare London 


r the Reund Africa royage. “hl 4 Des W. 5, 9-21 Old | ‘ vive ee ton, Ww. 
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| la The Economist this Week - 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ON INTERVENTION 

Outside intervention in local “ Balkan” conflicts has ceased to 
be safe even for great powers; and only in rare cases can it 
be done internationally; even where international action 
is possible, it can never satisfy partisan interests; yet if those 
interests prevail against it, we shall be back on the road to 
Sarajevo—now called Armageddon (p. 15). 

Incidents on the road this week : 

In Asia 

American aid to Laos was mistakenly intended to turn a natural 
neutral into an ally. Now Seato, or somebody, has to pick up 
the bill (p. 17 and p. 44). 

The 1960 harvest failed in China, and Russia, after its own poor 
harvest, cannot help : now the West has its chance (p. 24 

In Latin America 

The latest rift between President Eisenhower and Dr Castro will 
embarrass relations between Mr Kennedy and the Cuban revolu- 
tion (p. 22 and p. 43). 

In Africa 

British intervention in the troubled affairs of Buganda would be 
approved by the new African states (p. 25 and p. 47). 
Belgian intervention in the Congo is not (p. 24). 
The King of Morocco’s demi-African conference on the Congo 
and Algeria tends to divide rather than unite an already sundering 
continent (p. 26). 

French indifference to General de Gaulle’s Algerian referendum 
(p. 44) is less worrying than the extent to which success turns 
on the army’s co-operation or non-co-operation (p. 22). 

At Aintree 

Russian intervention in the Grand National is causing widespread 
concern in informed circles (p. 30). 


Renewed 


International Organisations 
The International Monetary Fund has given Christmas boxes to 
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*; COMPETITION 


Shipowners are asking the Government to help them face 
“ unfair” competition by allowing them to compete “ unfairly ” 
too (p. $1). 


»} Independent airlines make their first big bid to challenge the 


nationalised air corporations (p. 60): they are also facing a 


: showdown with unofficial union agitators (p. 23). 
- Commercial radio could provide a real service, and need not 


damage the BBC or exclude it locally (p. 24). 
Commodity prices have weakened partly through competition 
with substitute raw materials: but an American revival could 


t strengthen them again (p. $3). 
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Prospects for Youth 


Vocational training will be encouraged by the Government’s new 
plan : but industry must be made to play its part (p. 19). 
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Jugoslavia, South Africa and Turkey: 
impartial ? (p. 55 and p. 60). 

The International Labour Organisation has reported on its 
members in the USA and the USSR and taken its first non- 
political steps into Africa (p. 29). 


who could be more 


The tron Curtain 

East and West have recognised (tacitly and, no doubt, temporarily) 
that both have much to lose, and little to gain, by an economic 
rupture between the two halves of Germany (p. 46). 

Jugoslavia manages to thrive on its special position between two 
power-blocks, in spite of marxist preconceptions (p. 20). 


AMERICA 

Guard those guardians : federal control over the regulated indus- 
tries could be better exercised if the agencies’ executive and 
legislative functions were separated—but Congress would resent 
presidential control here (p. 31). 


Majority rule : the rules under which a conservative minority can 
hold up the new President’s programme are more likely to be 
altered in the House than in the Senate (p. 32). 


Railways reviewed : obsolete work rules prevent the railways from 
benefiting fully from technical progress, and a commission to 
examine them will be hampered by the built-in attitudes of 
management and unions (p. 35). 


Hospitals’ dilemma : trouble over the qualification of 8,700 foreign 
doctors in US hospitals has shown that American medical schools 
must be more productive (p. 37). 


Stakes in space : private enterprise in space technology presents 
problems, but some firms would like to join the new Vice 
President’s promised ventures (p. 34). 


- 
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BELGIUM : The violent conflict seems to be abating, but the é 
basic problems remain (p. 23). e 
LIBYA: The stimulus of oil discoveries brings its problems, but ¢ 
also solid hope for a poor country (p 48). 4 
Se Lg TDI CD DID PCOS eo ETD PAE UE" AR LSM . 


Universities are raising their entratce standards 
children will find it harder to get a place (p. 25). 
FISCAL POLICY 

Last year’s budget: the increase of {£200 million in the deficit 
may not be as serious as it looks (p: $8). 

Next year’s budget is still wrapped in secrecy, but the Chancellor 
could usefully consider some good new ideas (p. 23). t 
Gold reserves have risen in Britain thanks to Ford of Detroit 


: middle-class 


TAS Ti TIARA eS 


(p. $5): while the US balance of payments would have been 
much worse but for prosperity in Europe and Japan (p. 34). ? 
Women in Government service are now to get equal pay with men ¥ 
(p. 25). - 
Women workers after marriage are good for the economy but hard : 
on management (p. 29). % 
Women can now be sued for maintenance payments by aggrieved 


husbands (p. 25). 
Detailed Contents on page 15 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL @> 


£ 261,000,000 


\ 


: TURNOVER 








20 RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


103 FACTORIES 


700,000 EMPLOYEES 





= 90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


What does Dunlop sell? Tyres. That's true. But tyre valves, too... 
millions of them each year... the rubber lining for a complete reservoir 
... two hundred different kinds of rubber mouldings for the aircraft 
industry... basketball boots ...disc brakes...conveyar belting... 
And these are only a few of the thousands of products marketed by 
Dunlop, in 1959 to the sum of £261 million. A record turnover, and the 
product of steady growth. The organisation behind the new Dunlop 
symbol is one of the most enterprising and. progressive in the world. 


coulrtale DUNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 
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SPECIALISED 
ROLLING 
STOCK 





DROP FORGINGS NUCLEAR 


POWER INDUSTRY 


tRON & STEEL 
INDUSTRY 






PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 





METAL MINING 


“a-mark of accelerated 
expansion 
and diversification 


HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD | The Head Wrightson group of companies, 


THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD : 
independent yet co-operating, offers the most comprehensive 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 


‘rvice to primé i s in worl xday. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON MINERALS ENGINEERING LTD service to primary industry in the d today 


THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD The results of many years’ systematic research 


MEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON LTD and development work are at the disposal of heavy 


HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD . ° : : ; : 
engineering . . . continuing research maintains 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD cf? 
the technological leadership of Head Wrightson. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON POUNDRIES LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEELWORKS 
ENGINEERING LID 


AND 


McKEE HEAD WRIGHTSON LTD ENGINEERING FOR WORLD INDUSTRY 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


TEESDALE IRON WORKS - THORNABY-ON-TEES 
Stockton - Middlesbrough - Sheffield - London - Johannesburg - Sydney - Calcutta 


“sclembeih desea t/6 edi thecal 
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TUOFNOL 
SIGNS 
OF THE 
. Crow -sign of Tufnol 
Those pecple born under the sign of the 
Crow are destined to assume the mantle 
of responsibtiiiy. They find the shortest 
route to the top of their profession is a 
straight line—as the Crow flies--and be- 
come chief purchasing officers, chief 
engineers, chief draughtsmen and chief eae 
designers. Crow men have the knack of get 
making the best of the materials they 
have at hand. Yet they are always on the | there 
look-out for better things. Crow men are perfectionists. They } 
yearn for one material that combines the properties of many between 
materials—a material that is light yet strong and hardwearing, | meals 
resistant to corrosion and a good electrical insulator. They also BREAKFAST HERE DINNER THERE 4 
expect this ideal material to resist deterioration in storage, to 
machine easily with ordinary tools, and to be available in sheets, These epics in stone, symbolic of aps Arata ce tem he 
(man's driving quest for spiritual pediclgy repeadedee i spmesicoied 
tubes, rods and angles. Many Crow men have already discov- truths. are living monuments to a network of road, rail and air 
ered this remarkable material—"CROW" brand Tufnol. They deeply reflective way of life, creating hate in ae e 
have also discovered that Tufnol is available in eleven other an image profound and permanent ersonal attention, bring 
brands, each with pre-determined properties. All brands of soe is India — Ten Thousand / ke | . : 
5 Tufnol are laminated plastics. Each brand of Tufnoi is formu- ‘ 





lated to satisfy specific requirements—your requirements. If = = : ~ ar 
your birthday falls between January 1st and December 31st H} ; 
this could be yogir Sucky week—the week you discovered Tufnol 

Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch Office and we 

predict you'll thank your lucky stars, 


TU FNGE ten thousand images 


Details from ali TOP Travel Agents or— 
gs Se eanG GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
TUFNOL LIMITED + PERRY BARR «+ BIRMINGHAM 22B 60 IHS 0038 
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A rubber lined pump 
for handling 
hydrochloric acid, 
ferric chloride 
solutions, etc. 


Specifically 
developed for 
mines, Operates 
in confined spaces. 
Self-priming, 

no foot valves, 
Runs on “snore” 
indefinitely. 


ie have the pumps 
for SPECIAL DUTIES — 


Self-priming pumps with a minimutn 

suction lift of 20 ft. water, able to handle 
= high percentages of air or vapour. 
teases Capacities 5 to 600 g.p.m. 













For vacuum extraction duties and use 
with filters, condenser installations, etc. 
Will extract liquor from vessels 

under a 28 inch vacuum. 


ae 


/5—*NO corRosio 


} 


hee 
-- LaBOUR 


| BRITISH LABOUR PUMP CO LTD 
| BLUNDELL ST LONDON H7 Tel: North 6601-5 Grams: Laboupump Lenden 
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Process pumps for Sash 
handling hot liquids. at 
Heads up to 300 ft., eS 
capacities up to 1000 g.p.m. hae ‘ 





PET GABF PRA 
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STEEL-A RECORD YEAR | 


Biggest-ever output flows 
from Britain’s busy furnaces 


RITAIN’S Steel production in 1960 
B was the greatest ever recorded: 
over 24 million ingot tons. Output 
was running close to capacity in 
almost every section of the industry. 
Total production was twenty per 
cent above 1959. 


Britain's capacity to produce steel has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds as a 
result of the £900 million which has been 
spent on three great development pro- 
grammes. Last year alone the steel 
industry spent £130 million on develop- 
ment, one-sixth of all the money spent by 
manufacturing industry on capital invest- 
ment in this country. 

In the, next four years the industry has 
already planned to spend another £450 
million, and to raise its production potential 
by nearly one-third. 

Another article on the opposite page 
describes a great new development in 
Scotland, which brings with it the promise 
of greater prosperity across the Border. 
Also in hand is a vast project near Newport, 
Monmouthshire. This is the Spencer works 
of Richard Thomas & Baldwins, which 
when completed will be Europe’s most 
modern integrated steelworks. An 
enormous green-field site has been laid 
out, and work is going ahead at a 
tremendous pace, 


Expansion under way 


Three more new mills to roll improved and 
more efficient sections for building and 
constructional work will come into opera- 
tion shortly at Colvilles, South Durham 
ard the United Steel Companies. 

Among the very large schemes announced 
in 1960 were the Finsley Park scheme of the 
English Steel Corporation to increase their 
output of alloy and special steels, costing 
£26 million; the United Stecl Companies’ 
plans at Appleby-Frodingham and Samuel 


Fox, costing £32) million; a Dorman Long 
plan costing £36 million; and the entirely 
new works at Rotherham of the Park Gate 
Iron and Steel Company which will epst 
£55-60 million. 


Output up all round 


All sides of the steel industry have shared 
in the increase in output which took place 
in 1960. Heavy sections and bars were 
26°, above the previous year, light sections 
and bars were close behind with a 24", 
increase, with plate running them close 
with a 23% increase. Alloy steel was 22°, 
up, sheet and tinplate 14°, up, and tubes 
12°, up. 

What are the prospects for 1961? The 
industry will be able to improve on the 
1960 record figure. Capacity in 1960 was 
nearly 26 million tons —this year it will be 
27 million tons. All the time, the industry 
is expanding to mect future demand. This 
expansion is geared, not to any yearly 
fluctuations in our manufacturing activity, 
but to the steadily rising curve. It is in the 
confidence that this curve wi// go on 
steadily rising, that the many far-reaching 
development plans in steel are being 
pressed forward without slackening. 


Exports a record too 


Besides the enormous amount of steel 
which Britain exported last! year in the 
form of manufactured goods, the steel 
industry’s own direct exports of steel were 
booming. 

Over 4 million ingot tons, valued at 
some £230 million, went into direct exports 
of steel in 1960 ~ a post-war record. 

Latest available figures show that well 
over one-third of this went to Common- 
wealth countries : exports to the Common- 
wealth were 20°, up on 1959 in tonnage 
Tonnage of exports to Western Europe 
showed a similar upsurge. Exports to the 


Soviet Bloc including China, though small 
by comparison with total exports, also 
showed an increase. 





Two new steels for 
supersonic flight 


What will the supersonic airliner of the 
future be made from? Opinions are divided, 
but the Bristol T.188 research plane, which 
has been built to explore the problem of 
flight at speeds of the order of 1,800 m.p.h., 
is made from heat-resistant stainless steel 
to withstand the high temperatures caused 
by the friction of the air at such speeds. 

The steel scientists of Sheffield have pro- 
duced two new types of steel from the 
experience of the Bristol T.188. Although 
heat-resisting alloy steels had already been 
in use in jet engines for many years, these 
were not suitable for making large thin 
Sheets of the kind required to build an air- 
frame. The new steels produced in Sheffield 
are capable of being made in large sheets, 
and can be “worked” into the complicated 
shapes required. 





New bridges hang 
on steel 


The new road bridge over the Firth of 
Forth is being anchored into the solid rock 
with specially thick steel cables. They are 
1} in. in diameter and have a breaking ioad 
of more than 350 tons. Over a thousand of 
these cables, enclosed in groups of four in 
4} in. diameter steel tubes, are embedded 
240 feet into the rock. Other similar cables 
are being used to support the 110 ft. high 
towers until the main steel suspension 
cables are in position. 


Other new bridges using steel suspension 
cables are planned over the Wye and 
Severn. Altogether some 70,000 tons of 
steel will go into the three bridges. 
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| STEEL-THE YEARS AHEAD 


New strip mill promises brighter 
future for thousands oy s:x6s2cr srewaer 


HERE is no problem of mass 

unemployment in Britain today 
as there was before the war. But 
there are still black spots. Scotland 
has 72,000 jobless, 3°3°. of all its 
workers. In Greenock and Port 
Glasgow the proportion is as high as 
81°... The national average is 1°6°.. 


New light industry has brought 50,000 - 


jobs to the Clyde valley since the war. But 
Scotland is still over-dependent on heavy 
industry. 

The steel industry is playing a vital part 
_ in redressing the balance, and bringing 
hope of an industrial renaissance. Colvilles, 
one of the leading British producers, are 
going ahead with ambitious plans to raise 


their steel-making capacity from 2°3 to 3:3 | 


million tons a year. Their most important 
and imaginative project will produce 
$00,000 tons of steel sheet and 175,000 tons 
of light plates a year. It is in two parts—a 
hot strip mill at Ravenscraig and a cold 
reduction mill at Gartcosh, 8 miles away. 


This is a completely new development 
for Scottish industry, traditionally a user 
of heavy steel. The Scots hope that plentiful 
supplies of sheet steel will attract manufac- 
turers of cars, car accessories, refrigerators, 
washing machines, cookers, and office 
furniture. A canning industry could follow. 
Rootes and the British Motor Corporation 
have already decided to go north. 


Snowball effect 


Sir Andrew McCance, chairman of 
Colvilles, told me: “But for the strip mill, 
these motor car firms would not have 
elected to come to Scotland. They will bring 
a lot of ancillary trades, and the cumula- 
tive effect is bound to be substantial.” 


Mr. John Lang, steel union leader, chair- 
man of the Scottish Board for Industry, 
and treasurer of the Scottish TUC, said 


there had been many encouraging enquiries. 


The Government’s decision to lend 
Colvilles £50 million for Ravenscraig caused 
controversy iti Parliament. Labour spokes- 
men said it was wrong to use public money 
for the benefit of shareholders. Conserva- 


tive back-bench MPs attacked the loan as 
“bastard socialism”. 


But the Scot-in-the-Street was spoken 
for by Mr. Lang: “We don’t care a damn 
where the money comes from, so long as 
our men don’t have to walk the streets 
looking for jobs.” 


Plans are going ahead in spite of the 

recession in the car 
industry. What extra 
employment will re- 
sult? Perhaps anoiher 
1,500—2,000 steel! 
workers will be needed. 
' The car developments 
, should provide up- 
wards of 10,000 jobs 
directly. The Pressed 
Steel Company is ex- 
panding its plant near 
Paisley to produce bodies for cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. A new development by 
the accessory firm of Rubery Owen, 
scheduled for Bathgate, will mean work 
initially for about 200. And there will 
be a “snowball” effect from these develop- 
ments within the next few years. 





th 
MARTIN: 
“A dandy layout.” 


100% success 


In spite of belting rain, looming fog and 
the grime of the Glasgow “countryside”, it 
was stimulating to visit the Ravenscrai 
and Gartcosh sites. The men on the job 
impart their own infectious enthusiasm. 

William Banks, general manager of 
Ravenscraig, has watched its for 
three years. “I have a great deal of faith in 
the future of the steel industry, and of our 
company in particular,” he said. “I believe 
we have 100 per cent success.” 

More stcel-making capacity is being 
installed to supply the new mill. Ravens- 
craig will be one of the first ae in 
this country to adopt the “L.D.-A.C.” 
process, one of the most modern and 
economic methods of making steel, using 
oxygen and lime. 


About two-thirds of the output of the 








hot strip mill will be sent to Gartcosh to be 
cold-rolled into high quality sheet. 


There is a strong reason for building at 
Gartcosh. Nine hundred men work there 
in the old hand mills of Smith and McLean. 
Their livelihood depends on steel. 


Progress at Gartcosh, as at Ravenscraig, 
is well up to schedule. George Martin, the 
“boss”, told me that American experts to 
whom he showed the plans had commented, 
“That's a dandy layout.” 

At first 500 men will be employed, rising 
to 1,000. Most of Smith and McLean’s men 
will be found work, “We will go out of our 
way to place them in suitable jobs,” I was 
told. The older men will be taken care of by 
a pensions scheme. 


There is naturally great interest in the 
new plant. Everyone I met hopes to be 
taken on. 

William Dickson, 2!, who works:as a 
“breaker-down”, splitting steel bars, ex- 
pects to be transferred and hopes for higher 
earnings. Leading furnaceman William 
McCormack, though about 60, also hopes 
to be taken over. He vividly recalls the bad 
days of mass unemployment and short 
time in the 1930s. 

The two men who will manage the hot 
and cold strip mills 
are both in their 
early thirtics. James 
Watson, manager- 
designate of the hot 
strip mill at Ravens- 
craig, is 34. His op- 

osite number at 

artcosh, James 

rd Easton, is 31. Both 
WATSON: have been through 
“Finest thing that ever Colvilies’ ‘sandwich’ 
wages courses at the Glasgow 
Royal College of Science and Technology. 
Both are brimful of confidence in them- 
selves, their industry and the future of 
Scotland. 

Says Watson: “This is the finest 
thing that has ever ha to me.” 
se Easton: “The prospects couldn't be 

ter.” 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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One of the world’s great names in ‘the design and 


manufacture of non-destructive testing equipment ‘ 


Two Budd advances, PhotoStress and 
MetalFilm strain gages, give many 
and diverse industries valuable pre- 
views of how their products— ranging from bridges to 
jets— will stand up to stress, fatigue and hostile en- 
vironments. PhotoStress shows live stresses and 
strains in meaningful color patterns that sharply de- 
fine stress distribution patterns in a wide variety of 
parts and structures. MetalFilm strain gages translate 


stresses and strains Into electrical impulses fo 





accurate stress analys& recording and study. These 
are but two of many Budd-developed milestones in 
non-destructive testing and research. Budd's work in 
industrial quality control is a natural outgrowth of its 
pioneering skills in engineering... metallurgy .. . 
tooling ... welding... research... testing .. pro- 
duction and development for international industry. 
These skills place Budd high among the world’s 150 
largest industrial concerns. Write for our Annual F 
Report. The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa., U.S.A 


/N TERNATIONAL aD 4 a | 
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“Pray tell me, Desmond,” 


enquired Bert, “why you are perched on 
this roof looking so smug. Is it, perhaps, 
that you have just finished installing 
Fibreglass Roof Board which not only 
provides first-class insulation but is 
easy to fit, will not rot, warp or swell 
and lasts for ever?’’ 


“Herbert,” replied Desmond. “It baffles me 
why you ask these questions since you 
seem to know all the answers.”’ 


FIBREGLASS 


FIBREGLASS LTD., ST. HELENS. LANCS. TEL: ST HELENS 4022 
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WINTER RENDEZ—VOUS 
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cote d’azur 


Mes Hommages, Madame 
Delighted you should be here for this 
enchanted season. Al! tne Casinos sur- 
pass themselves: galas, plays, concerts, 
ballets and all the rest following thick 
and fast. There's always some first-rate 
golfing or tennis or yachting event. it's 
quite hard to find time to laze in the sun 
or explore Vence and Grasse. And. the 
February Carnivals are still to come 


iN 


TOP CLASS HOTELS 


NICE: Negresco ****L, Ruhi ****L, Plaza & France 
eee 
L 





CANNES: Cariton ****L, Majestic ****L, Martinez 
9% Montfieuri ****L Réserve Miramar ****., 
Gray & d'Albion ****a 


MONACO: De Paris ****L, Metropole ****L, 
Hermitage ****. 


MENTON : Venise & Continental ****A 


ANTIBES —-JUAN LES PINS: Cap d'Antibes A 
Pavilion Eden-Roc ****L., Provengal ****., Belles 
Rives ****_. 


BEAULIEU: La Réserve de Beaulieu ****L 
EZE BORD DE MER: Héte! Cap Este! ****A 
AURON : Héte! du Plion ****c 


Book throueh your Travel Agent and 
for descriptive colour bookiet 
with map write to 


66 Haymarket, London, S. W.. 


20 UPPER FITZ WILLIAM STREET, DUBLIN 
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| Studs the Couple 


in ‘La Grande Jane 
¥ 


by Seurat 


_ At your leisure... 


‘A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare.” 

Since standing and staring are almost a national pastime, 
more staring time is what we need — . 
to watch other people dig holes in roads, 

lay water mains, build buildings; 

or just to stroll in the park 

on a winter's day and take our ease. 

We get more leisure to do such things by working 

more effectively ... in less time, 

We achieve this by getting the work done for us; 

done by machines and computers and detergents and oil, 
and jets and diesels and plastics and oil, 

and tractors and oil, 

and oil, 


and... Exso. 


aid Esso 


Ess0 PETROLEL M COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON SWI 
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The Louis Pasteur of 1975? 


oo A BRIGHT 8-YEAR-OLD, is the son of a French 
coalminer. But his future may be a great one. In 
the old days he would have been forced to earn his 
living in his teens, to add valuable francs to the family 
budget. Now the picture has changed. Between 1945 
and 1957 the annual output from French mines rose 
from 3§ to over §9 million tons and France now has 
one of the most efficient coal-mining industries in the 
world, with a remarkably high rate of production per 


man. Earnings at the coal face have nearly doubled. As 
a result, André’s father can afford to let him continue 
with his studies, up to and including the University. 
Soon after the end of World War II, French coal mines 
began using Atlas Copco lightweight rock drills, fitted 
with Sandvik Coromant drill steels. And this is only one of 
many major engineering projectsin which Atlas Copcoand 
Sandvik Coromant equipment has played a part. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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Whose Finger 
in the Pie? 


reading of the Sarajevo assassination in 1914, comforted herself with the 
thought that “ the powers are sure to intervene.” And so they did. 

In an increasingly balkanised world, there are liable to be at any given moment 
not one but several local situations of a “ Balkan” type—it may be Laos or 
the Congo ; it might be Cuba or Algeria—which would surely have led to inter- 
vention by the powers if times had not changed ; intervention, that is, open and 
quite unashamed, not just a mere furtive poking of surreptitious fingers into the 
pie. But times have changed, and in more than one respect. Intervention is 
today regarded not only as discreditable, but also as a vastly more risky business 
than before—very likely suicidal. The world does not look at the Congo or 
Laos now as it once looked at Serbia. 

The deeper caution that the powers now show about rushing in (even though 
the “great powers”’ are now much greater and fewer) is, in part, one of 
the consequences—one consoling consequence—of living with the Bomb. In 
part, it reflects the decline of the old Metternichian idea of the “ concert of 
powers,” of a world ordered by its strongest states acting as a self-appointed 
executive committee in the name of the international community as a whole. 
(Even that enthusiast for “ summit ” conferences, Mr Khrushchev, ventures less 
far along this road today than Soviet foreign policy was apt to go in Mr Molotov’s 
heyday.) The smaller nations no longer accept the great powers’ divine right to 
act as vigilantes ; and, while this change emerges most clearly in the uncom- 
mitted nations’ vision of themselves as a “ new force "—a vision which President 
Tito once again evoked on December 26th-—a small nation does net have to 
be uncommitted in order to share the new attitude toward the great powers. 
The change goes back beyond the start of the cold war, to the first impact of 
Wilsonian principles of self-determination ; and by 1945 the United Nations 
Charter was enshrining the ideal of the inviolable sovereignty of every state, 
however small. 

This ideal is, of course, a purely modern one. Up to our own times, recorded 
history was mainly a record of complex relationships between governments linked 
by feudal bonds. Vassal state might revolt against overlord, prince against 
emperor, colony against metropolis, but it was thought perfectly natural for 
smaller entities to accept the paramountcy of some greater power—often, indeed, 
voluntarily to seek its protection, paying willing tribute in return. A paramount 
power might thus have a clear right and duty to intervene in the event of the 
collapse of order and government in one of the states under its sway, Such a 
right was often abused, but its mere existence was not regarded as shocking. 
Indeed, it was largely by successive acts of intervention that the subtle shadings * 
on the map of the feudal world were replaced by the bold lines of divisior, between 
modern nation states. 

Now, however, sovereignty has become one of the most sacred elements in a 
world dominated by the concept of nationalism, and intervention is corre- 
spondingly sacrilegious. One result is that the only kind of intervention that 
now pays off is the short, sharp and total kind. Move in with overwhelming 
force, “ liquidate ” resistance, install your own nominees in power—and you can 
then face the world calmly. Better still, cap these moves by having the victim 
state “ freely ” merge its sovereignty in yours ; any subsequent outside interest 


(CF renin of te 8 of Punch cartoons will recall the elderly lady who, 
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in its fate then becomes an intolerable intervention in your 
own sovereign affairs. Half measures are much more likely 
to attract displeasure. If your protégé fails to polish off his 
rivals in the domestic conflict, they will survive to reproach 
you for your intervention ; if they manage to hold on to the 
symibols of legitimacy, you will be charged with supporting 
rebellion. 

The definition of “ intervention ” in modern conditions is, 
in fact, intimately linked with that of “legitimacy.” (The 
United Nations, which, after four years of effort, gave up the 
search for an agreed definition of “ aggression,” has never 
seriously tackled the other two words.) Where there are two 
(or more) rival governments each claiming legitimacy, each 
will consequently assert its sovereign right to invite help from 
outside. This applies not only to the Congo and Laos but 
also, for example, to China, where American support for the 
Formosa government is inexcusable complicity with “ rebel 
bandits” in communist eyes, but legitimate support for 
China’s legitimate government in the view of Washington ; 
or to Algeria, where French insistence that any support for 
the rebels is a violation of French sovereignty is countered, 
by the Arab states, and now by the communist powers also, 
with the argument that, having recognised the rebels’ provi- 
sional government, they consequently have the right to respond 
to its appeals for aid. In even the most barefaced instances of 

intervention "where no real domestic conflict has arisen 
to provide a pretext—it is a shrewd and common first move 
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to rig up a ghostly “ legitimate ” government whose reason for 
existence is to invite the interventionist forces in. 

Given the prevalence of more substantial disputes about 
the legitimacy of rival claimant governments, the world 
has no clear rules for its guidance in deciding whether or not 
to condemn any instance of this most common form of inter- 
vention: only the rough rule of thumb that the weak ought 
to be protected against the strong, a rule not always easy to 
apply when the strong customarily claim that they are acting 
to defend the weak against some other stronger power. Ideally, 
of course, any threatened small country should be able to 


secure impartial and disinterested protection by calling upon - 


the United Nations rather than upon an individual power. But 
the limitations to this protection have been sharply illuminated 
by recent experience. 

Firstly, the United Nations is debarred by its Charter, and 
by the general will of its members, from taking a hand in any 
purely domestic conflict. It was entitled to respond to the 
Congo’s call for help not because of the Congo army mutiny, 
but because of the consequent return of Belgian troops; its 
cautious concern with Algeria is based on the argument that 
the fighting there has passed beyond the scale of a simple 
domestic rebellion and become a matter that endangers inter- 
national peace. Ironically, then, even if the contending parties 
in a domestic conflict saw fit to agree on calling for UN inter- 
vention to forestall intervention by individual foreign powers. 
it is doubtful whether the UN could act unless foreign inter- 
vention had already taken place, or had at least become some- 
thing more than a theoretical danger. In 1959 in Laos, Mr 
Hammarskjéld managed to install a tenuous UN “ presence 
in the form of an unusually distinguished economic ¢xpert and 
a sizeable staff of technicians; but even this discreet gambit 
drew angry protests from Moscow, and brought nearer the 
full-scale Soviet onslaught on the Secretary-General’s initia- 
tive in “ filling vacuums” that has now been launched. 


N theory, one might suppose that United Nations interven- 
I tion would be generally welcomed by a nervous world as a 
preferable alternative to the drawing in of individual foreign 
powers into the “ vacuum” created by a local conflict. At 
moments of general alarm, such as prevailed when the two 
UN forces were first sent into Sinai and the Congo, this may 
be true. But the Congo story has shown how, once the first 
panic has diminished, partisan interests reassert themselves. 
Almost by definition, if the UN intervention accurately reflects 
the interest of the world community as a whole, it cannot 
satisfy any one of the rival contending interests, domestic or 
external; this is why Mr Hammarskjéld, trying to hew to a 
rigidly impartial line in the Congo, has been successively, at 
times even simultaneously, attacked by Russians, Belgians, and 
Egyptians, as well as by each of the domestic factions, and has 
now been driven to utter warnings that the whole UN opera- 
tion may have to be ended. 

The Congo situation has become full of bitter paradoxes, 
with Belgians oscillating between demanding the UN’s pro- 
tection and seeking to discredit and obstruct it, with African 
states constantly threatening to withdraw their contingents 
from the UN force but not doing so, with Mr Lumumba’s 
champions urging the UN to use its guns on his behalf 
because, in their view, he is still the legitimate head of govern- 
ment. (One doubts if they would use the same logic if it were 


oo 
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a question of the UN being asked to shoot down opponents of, 
say, Sir Roy Welensky, his legitimate status notwithstanding). 
If a combination of such factional pressures in the end prevails 
over the almost forgotten interest of the world community, the 
concept of genuinely international intervention will have suf- 
fered a heavy blow. In that case we may find ourselves not 
only faced, as Mr Hammarskjéld has warned us, with a 
Spanish civil war situation in the Congo ; we may also be back 
to the “good old days” of old-fashioned interventions, in 
which the powers, freed from the world organisation's irritat- 
ing attempts “ officiously to keep alive” the hapless Congo- 
lese, Laotians, Arabs, Israelis (and indeed the rest of 
humanity), can once more set out blithely along the road to 
Sarajevo—now called Armageddon. 


The Jungle of Laos 


American and Russian intervention have 
increased the real international dangers 
in Laos. The attempt to return to 
neutralism must be made 


HE Laotian situation is as messy as any of those that 
will land in the lap of the new President of the United 


States in a fortnight’s time. Laos must be infinitely 
frustrating to American policy-makers. Since the Laotian 
kingdom emerged independent from the Geneva conference 
of 1954, American taxpayers have poured $40 million to 
$50 million a year into it ; the two or three million Laotians 
have been more favoured by economic benevolence, in terms 
of dollars per head, than almost any other recipients. This 
aid has made individual fortunes, but has left little of more 
permanent value than the consumer durables amassed by 
Laotian politicians. 

Eighty or ninety per cent of the aid, in value, has gone in 
weapons and training for the army, and towards the wages or 
salaries of soldiers and civil servants, and of the Americans 
stationed in Laos under the aid programme. The purpose of 
this sustained effort has been to guard Laos from communism. 
Yet today, Laos, divided and confused as never before, is in 
greater danger than ever of being taken over by the com- 
munists ; and if Seato—the south-east Asia treaty—which 
exists to prevent or beat back communist take-overs, does 
intervene (as its American and Siamese members may argue 
it ought), the operation could succeed but leave the patient 
dead. 

It is now desperately late to put things right, but the attempt 
must be made. It cannot begin, however, until the American 
policy-makers are agreed on what went wrong in the first 
place. The Geneva agreements of 1954, which ended the 
Indo-China war, left only Cambodia in possession of its entire 
national territory. Vietnam was divided into two at the 17th 
parallel. In Laos, the guerrillas of the communist-led Pathet 
Lao were allowed to remain in occupation of the two north- 
eastern provinces—Phong Saly and Sam Neva—* pending a 
political settlement.” The Pathet Lao, a state within the 
state, had set up an administration in the two provinces, under 
Vietnamese communist guidance, after the north Vietnamese 
invasion of Laos in April, 1953. 
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CAMBODIA 


EESOUTH CHINA SEA 


That communist invasion of Laos and the Pathet Lao 
presence in the north lie at the root of all the kingdom's 
subsequent troubles. To recognise communist north Vietnam 
as the source of this original sin is not, however, to support 
what might be taken to be the American prescription for 
eradicating the sin itself. The prescription emerged quite 
naturally as a by-product of the feverish period that followed 
the Geneva conference of 1954: the Seato treaty “ desig- 
nated * Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam as coming within the 
scope of its provisions for dealing with armed attack ; and 
the Asian signatories of the treaty, especially Siam and the 
Philippines, were encouraged to divide the area into com- 
munists and anti-communists, with no shade between, and 
to follow the late Mr Dulles’s dictum that neutralism was 
immoral. The Americans themselves, although often willing 
in diplomatic exchanges to support the proposition that Laos 
ought to be neutral, in practice have given Laotian politicians, 
whatever their personal qualities, encouragement or dis- 
couragement according to the strength or weakness of their 
anticommunist credentials. Not for Laos the successful 
practice of neutrajism, or the acceptance of aid, say, from 
communist and western countries alike, as Prince Sihanouk 
has done in Cambodia. 


OST prominent, and ablest by far, of the Laotian 

politicians professing neutralism is Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, whom the communist governments still recognise 
as prime minister, although he took refuge in Cambodia with 
most of his colleagues on December 15th. One of Prince 
Souvanna’s drawbacks is that his younger half-brother, 
Prince Souphannavong, is the leader of the Pathet Lao fight- 
ing men and of their political party, the Neo Lao Haksat. 
Another, in American eyes, is that he has shown himself 
excessively aware of the permanence of China as a presence 
on his country’s doorstep, and of the impermanence, relatively 
to that fact, of American aid to Laos. So, distrusting Prince 
Souvanna’s recent efforts to set up a genuinely neutral 
government, the Americans championed the right-wing 
“ strong man,” General Phoumi Nosavan, whose nominee for 
the premiership, Prince Boun Oum, has now taken office in 
the rubble of what was once the administrative centre of 
Vientiane, the capital. 
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The vanquished 
defender of Vientiane, 
Captain Kong Le, who 
overthrew General 
Phoumi’s last right-wing 
government in August and 
issued a neutralist mani- 
festo, has gone north, 
where his troops appear to 
be fighting side by side 
with the Pathet Lao. 
American officials = are 


arguing that this apparent PRINCE SOUPHANNAYVONG PRINCE SOUVANNA PHOUMA 


alliance has shown Captain Communist leader 
Kong Le in his true 
colours and justifies 
American support for General Phoumi. But it could equally 
be argued that it was American encouragement for 
General Phoumi that finally drove Kong Le into communist 
hands. 

he crisis entered an acute phase over the weekend, when 
Prince Boun Oum’s right-wing government asked the United 
Nations for support against an alleged invasion of Laos by 
north Vietnamese, and possibly Chinese, troops, and when 
the United States called for a special meeting of Seato in 
Bangkok. Its alarming new feature is a well-authenticated 
and continuing Soviet air drop of military supplies to Prince 
Boun Oum’s opponents. 

If it were true, as Prince Boun Oum alleges, that north 
Vietnamese battalions have invaded Laos, then there would 
be a strong case for arguing that, under its treaty, Seato must 
give aid now to his government (although the text of the 
treaty does not specify that the aid must be military). The 
Prince need not be surprised, however, if his claims are treated 
with scepticism both in the United Nations and by some 
members of Seato, including Britain. Previous Laotian 
governments have, perhaps, cried wolf too often. In +1959, 
a sub-committee sent to Laos by the United Nations Security 
Council, on receipt of a sirnilar Laotian complaint, failed to 
find any evidence that Laos had been invaded by north 
Vietnamese regulars (although it did, not surprisingly, find 
evidence of north Vietnamese military help to the Pathet Lao). 


ry vue truth is that no country is less suited than Laos to 
| intervention by modern ‘armies. Jungle, mountain and 
leauous OF non-existent communications make it a paradise 
for the kind of guerrilla warfare which the north Victnamese 
showed themselves masters of during the Indo-China war 
and which, we may assume, they have taught their Pathet 
Lao pupils. An American paratroop battle group, with atomic 
equipment, would find intervention a frustrating task: as 
the hammer ‘was falling, the flea would jump. The sad but 
evident fact is that Laos has never been in need of the 
cumbrous army created by American aid: half the number 
could have contained the Pathet Lao, and four times the 
number would not suffice if the north Vietnamese really did 
invade. An efficient special branch and security system were 
what was needed ; and a few permanent, visible proofs of 
western friendliness—roads, a hospital, a sawmill or two— 
would have been useful. 

Unless Seato’s own momentum now carries it forward to 
the point of no return, there may yet be time for a 


Neutralist premier 
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CAPTAIN KONG LE 


GENERAL PHOUMI NOSAVAN 


Neutralist leader Right-wing “ strong man” 





return to more hopeful'courses. The assets available in Laos 
in. the struggle against communist encroachment are real 
enough, but they have been neglected. Devotion to Buddhism, 
dislike of regimentation, the monarchical tradition (even 
though Laos consisted of rival principalities until French 
intervention brought unity in the nineteenth century): these 
were, or ought to have been, a sounder insurance policy 
against communism than the creation of an army, an important 
section of which is now fighting with the communists instead 
of against them. Given the crushing presence of China and of 
the aggressive other neighbour, north Vietnam, the only sane 
condition for Laos is neutrality. Senator Mike Mansfield, 
who will be the Democratic majority leader in the new Con- 
gress, admitted as much in a statement last week, in which 
he proposed mediation by the United States, France and 
Britain to bring about a reconciliation between Prince Boun 
Oum and Prince Souvanna Phouma. 

That way lies at least a glimmer of hope. The British 
proposal for the recall of the international control commission 
(Poles and Canadians under Indian chairmanship) is com- 
patible with Senator Mansfield’s suggestion. But the com- 
mission cannot be recalled against the wishes of the Laotian 
government. Prince Boun Oum, in a note on Tuesday reply- 
ing to the British proposal, seemed to accept it, but only on 
conditions that imply the recognition of his government by 
both the co-chairmen of the 1954 Geneva conference. One 
co-chairman is Britain ; but the other is the Soviet Union, 
which still recognises Prince Souvanna as the legal head of 
government. Thus, unless the Americans give Prince Boun 
Oum the right kind of advice, it is still going to be difficult 
to get the commission back. 

There is no magic formula for preserving the integrity of 
Laos. Now that the Russians are supplying weapons 
to Captain Kong Le and his new communist friends, 
there is an additional reason for recalling the commission, for 
although its composition inhibited clear assessments, it did 
have its value as a deterrent to the more massive forms of 
intervention by proxy. The trouble with the Soviet proposal 
for a new conference of the nine powers that met at Geneva 
in 1954 is that it is very hard just now to see the Americans 
attending a conference with the communist Chinese, The 
immediate need is to reduce the temperature, if at all possible, 
to a point which would enable the rival princes to meet without 
loss of face. To bring back the commission is the best way ; 
it might not be the only one. 

‘A report from Vientiane appears on paye 44.) 
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Half a League Onward 


i9 


Sir David Eccles has made a promising step forward in reforming 
technical education—but he needs to go further 


is an unconscionable time in dying. But for most under- 

privileged school leavers this wasteful and frustrating 
grind, often enough at courses which the persevering student 
is painfully unfitted to attempt, is still the only way to 
educational and vocational improvement. At present only 
34 per cent of boys and a mere 7 per cent of girls leaving 
school at fifteen enter apprenticeships or become similarly 
qualified to continue day-time studies for skilled jobs. The 
Crowther report demonstrated beyond question that the 
present night schools are not the way either to provide the 
technical skill that industry needs at all levels, or to do justice 
to the fifteen-year-olds themselves. The need has been 
recognised to be twofold: to devise courses in keeping with 
the industrial and educational requirements of the 1960s, 
and to ensure that more time for study during the day is 
provided for everyone who can take advantage of further 
training. 

The white paper on technical education, published on 
Thursday, tackles only the first of these problems: if the new 
and revised courses do their job, the reform may go part of 
the way towards persuading industrialists that co-operation 
in providing day-release, block release and sandwich courses 
at the technical colleges is worth the candle. Eventually— 
so inhibited are certain industries (and even the more helpful 
industries, like engineering and shipbuilding, in some parts 
of the country)}—it seems probable that Sir David Eccles will 
have to resort to compulsion on employers to let young 
workers take time off for such studies. But before 
cracking the whip, Sir David has decided to overhaul the 
educational stage coach ; give it fittings that may one day do 
for the county colleges ; and make certain that the passengers 
know exactly where they want to go. 

The operation is partly psychological, to bridge the gap 
between the school and the technical college. That gap has, 
in fact, also been a physical one in the year between leaving 
school and starting apprenticeship studies. The white paper 
emphasises the need for far closer relations between the 
schools and the colleges ; together with the month's induction 
period at the technical college recommended by the Crowther 
report, these could do a great deal to set the student on the 
type of course best suited to his talents. But Sir David's 
chief experiment in reducing the present wastage is to be 
the introduction of general courses for school-leavers of 
fifteen and sixteen who show promise of reaching technician 
standard. Besides helping to. diagnose the proper destination 
for each student, these could help to mitigate one of the major 
problems in further technical education—and indeed one of 
the major cducational deficiencies in our national life— 
the abysmally low level reached by many school-leavers in 
such basic qualifications as mathematics and the use of the 
English language. Widely introduced, they might be a sert of 
poor man’s substitute for raising the school-leaving age—and, 
as such, welcome, provided they are never cited as an excuse 
for delaying that reform. 


Te night school tradition in British teenagers’ education 


electrical engineering and telecommunications. 


By raising the standard of qualification for the ordinary 
national certificate courses and reducing the period of study 
from three to two years, the minister is plainly attempting 
to put some of his over-matched technical students out of 
their misery. Many part-time students who are now obliged 
to attempt this upward path (which can eventually lead to 
full professional qualification) have little chance of succeeding. 
They plod on for years, and their failure rate is high. The 
path will still exist for those who can manage it, although an 
increasing number of the more able will in future be taking 
full-time and sandwich courses towards the diploma in 
technology. The weaker majority will probably be better 
suited by concentrating from the beginning on the special 
technicians’ and craftsmen’s courses. At present there are 
only two courses specifically designed for technicians—in 
Other indus- 
tries are now to be catered for in this way, a vastly complicated 
but necessary reorganisation. Discussions are also well 
advanced on the preparation of a general engineering course. 

It is significant that the new white paper should regard 
the immediate need for reform as lying some distance below 
the technologist level. The target for technologists set in the 
1956 white paper has been achieved so far, although Sir John 
Cockcroft is not alone in calling for even larger numbers to 
meet industry’s needs. It has been at the ordinary national 
certificate level that the rate of increase among entrants has 
fallen from 1o per cent to 6 per cent since 1956. But the 
need for qualified technicians is rising all the time: sample 


For Non-Technical Readers 


ns technical education caters for four types of 
student. They are, in descending order of qualifica- 
tion ; the technologist, the technician, the craftsman, and 
the operative. 

Outside the universities, the main paths to the top are 
as follows: 

Diploma in Technology : Either three years’ full-time 
study at a major technical college, together with one year’ s 
industrial training, or sandwich course covering four years’ 
academic studies. New award. 

National Di Ordinary diploma awarded to 


successful students in a full-time course for two years, from 
a minimum age of 16. The higher diploma needs a three- 


year full-time course, starting at 18. Numbers are still 
small. 

National Certificate : The ordinary certificate, given in 
eleven subjects, is obtained by successful students after a 
part-time course lasting a minimum of three years from 
the age of 16. The higher certificate, in fifteen subjects, 
after two — ’ further study. Regarded as the technician's 
course, although also attempted by craftsmen and can 
reach technologist standards. Some 18,000 students. 

City and Guilds Certificates: The City and Guilds 
of London Institute examines students in local centres in 
sree Se ee ee eee 
course: for t operatives, apprentices, higher- 

craft. apprentices or ae There are two 
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reports from the chemical and engineering industries released 
by the Ministry of Labour show that the demand in these 
industries will be doubled by 1963. The new reforms wil 
only provide.a beginning to the educational answer 

The lesson of the years since 1956 is that the real clue to 
a satisfactory technical education must lie in more time 
for study when the student is most alert and able to learn 
This requires a dovetailing with the final two years at school 
to ensure that interest is sustained by the right kind of 
syllabus. It also means a far wider extension of the practice 
of day and block-release for young workers to undertake part- 
time study at the technical colleges. The 1956 white paper 
relied on a doubling of the number of students released by 
industry in this way to provide the necessary number of 
technicians and trained operatives. But the 1955 figure of 
355,000 releases, which was supposed to increase by 40,000 
a year, rose to only 438,000 in 1959. This was 77,000 below 
the original target, which itself was inadequate. 

It may be hoped that industry's response will pick up as 
a result of the present overhaul, in which industrial organisa 
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tions have been consulted and to which they have given their 
approval. But Sir David Eccles’s task will not be completed 
without further action on the industrial front. This calls for 
a further expansion of educational facilities to cope with a 
compulsory flow—particularly of young girls who, apart from 
short commercial courses, are now cast adrift at the age of 
fifteen with little incentive to make any kind of career for 
themselves. The present fall in openings for youth employ- 
ment, together with the continuation of the “ bulge,”’ should 
mean that more young people will be responsive to the chance 
of getting further technical education. 

It should also mean that employers can more easily afford 
to allow young people part-time releases, although there is a 
danger that some bold employers, more able to pick! and 
choose between young applicants for jobs, might take this 
as an opportunity to pick those who do not ask for such 
releases. That must be prevented. It is not merely a better 
use of existing colleges’ facilities that is needed, but their 
continuing extension to catch, and keep, as many promising 
young people as they can. 


The Jugoslav Way 


Elegantly poised between East and West, Jugoslavia’s 
leaders show a sense of reality in 
economic policy, but not in some other things 


N New Year’s Day Marshal Tito told a gathering of 
() students at Sarajevo that, whereas the West had recon 

ciled itself to Jugoslavia’s independent position, the 
East had not. He may well have been contrasting in his mind 
the West’s generous Christmas present to Jugoslavia of 
$275 million worth of credits (discussed further on page 62 
with the censoriousness of the world’s communists at their 
Moscow conference in November. Neither the aid from the 
West nor the brickbats from the East are new ; Jugoslavia 
has received plenty of both over the past decade. It is still 
remarkable how little influence the bouquets or the brickbats 
have on Jugoslav political behaviour. 

One may suspect that if only the Chinese would mind their 
own business, Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Tito would be 
reasonably content to mind theirs, too. To the realists among 
the Russian leaders it must be clear enough by now that, how- 
ever distasteful and even dangerous Marshal Tito may be 
doctrinally and politically, huffing and puffing will not blow 
his house down ; it merely advertises his brand of brick. 
In. fact, in his foreign affairs report to the Supreme Soviet 
on December 23rd, Mr Gromyko said that the Soviet Union's 
relations with Jugoslavia were good and were “ developing 
nermally "; he pointed out with satisfaction that the two 
countries’ views on fundamental international issues coincided. 
These remarks were well received by the Jugoslay official 
spokesman, although he, characteristically, added that certain 
“ negative manifestations” hindered the development of 
Soviet-Jugoslav relations. 

What in particular exacerbates these relations is the 
quarrel between Moscow and Peking. It is easy to over- 
simplify an involved situation, but it looks as if the Chinese 
vent upon “Jugoslav revisionism” a great deal of the 


ideological fury which Russian backsliding (as it seems to 
them) arouses ux them, but which they are chary of launch- 
ing directly against Moscow. The Russians, for their part, 
made nervous and placed on the defensive by Chinese 
criticism, demonstrate their own orthodoxy by criticising the 
heretic Tito. Thus in the storms emanating from Moscow 
ind Peking, the Jugoslavs act as a kind of lightning conductor ; 
4 useful function, but irritating and dangerous. 

The Jugoslavs, however, have not been prevented by their 
external discomforts and uncertainties from forging ahead at 
home. Industrial production has increased fivefold since 1946 
when admittedly it was very low). The national income, 
which between 1948 and 19§2 was increasing at an annual 
rate of 1.9 per cent, has for the past four years been rising, 
they claim, nearly 13 per cent a year. This year they are 
embarking upon their fourth five-year plan, at the end of 
which they confidently predict that Jugoslavia will have 
become a developed country. The industrial investment 
each year will on an average be double that of the past 
four years, and the national income will go up by over half. 
But what is more interesting, and in the long run more 
significant, than the exact extent of the Jugoslav planners’ 
ambitions is the realism and common sense with which they 
discuss how they may be attained. All administrative inter- 
vention is to be abolished wherever it has become a brake on 
the further development of the economic and social system ; 
profitability and productivity are to be the chief watchwords, 
and the wider and more rational use of modern techniques 
a principal goal. 

Fiscal and administrative reforms, to be introduced 
gradually during the coming year, are designed to sweep 
away many of the existing obstacles to the development of 
the Jugoslay economy. They will also make it easier for 
Jugoslavia to expand its economic relations with the West— 
a necessity for the success of Jugoslavia’s economic plans, 
since economic relations with the communist block promise 


ae 
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no early substantial improvement. Last year two Jugoslav 
requests for permanent observer status on the communist 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid were turned down ; the 
Jugoslavs are therefore increasingly interested in strengthen- 
ing their existing relationships with the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, and in forging some sort of links with 
the Six and the Seven. 

Yet, however close the economic links between Jugoslavia 
and western countries may become, it would be quite wrong 
to assume that Marshal Tito will in the future, any more 
than in the past, allow economic considerations to influence 
his political and ideological attitudes. In certain directions 
he shows a keen sense of reality and a lively determination to 
ignore or adapt Marxist shibboleths ; in others he remains 
circumscribed by his creed. Among communists, the Jugo- 
slavs are second to none in their efforts to adapt marxism 
to the economic and social needs of an expanding modern 
society. But this has not been accompanied by any real 
increase of tolerance towards those who may have different 
ideas about how things should be done; nor is there any 
substantially better guarantee of basic human freedoms in 
Jugoslavia than there was a dozen years ago. Certainly the 
communist regime does not press as heavily on non- 
conformers as it once did. But the Jugoslavs have never 
experienced the upsurge of discussion and criticism that the 
Poles enjoyed after 1956, and Marshal Tito still apparently 
lacks either the generosity, or the courage, to let Mr Djilas 
and others out of prison. 

Similarly, towards the outside world, Marshal Tito’s atti- 
tude is often sensible and founded on fact. He does have 


Inquest on 


A correspondent who has lately been a juror 
examines one of the longest-cstablished—but 
also most out of date—legal institutions in England 


HE office of coroner has existed in England perhaps 
since the reign of Alfred and certainly since the reign 
of Henry I. It may be over a thousand years old and 
must be more than eight hundred. There are several sorts 
of coroner, some more and some less dignified. The best 
of the lot is the Lord Chief Justice, who is Supreme Coroner 
for England and could perform a coroner's duties in any place 
in the kingdom. 

Next in importance to the Lord Chief are his brother judges 
of the Supreme Court, all of whom are coroners—enjoying 
apparently the right to push the local coroner out when they 
feel inclined temporarily to take his place. After the judges 
come, in the professional scale, the Queen’s Coroner—a very 
queer fish. He is appointed by the Lord Chief Justice, and 
by virtue of his coronership he is also a Master of the Supreme 
Court. But whether the Lord Chief appoints a man master 
because he will make a good coroner, or appoints him coroner 
because he will make a good master, is not clear. — 

After the Queen’s Coroner comes the Coroner of the 
Queen’s Household, and his is an onerous and serious task. 
He is appointed by the Lord Steward of the Queen’s House- 
hold, and he has exclusive jurisdiction over all the bodies 
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a healthy fear of the consequences of the rivalry of the great 
powers ; he is anxious to weld the smaller countries into a 
real force for peace. But his marxist spectacles sometimes 
sadly distort his vision ; they convince him, for instance, that 
every former colonial power is scheming and manceuvring to 
get back its former possessions. Marshal Tito is, in fact, well 
placed to play an important and useful role among the smaller, 
uncommitted countries, both inside and outside the United 
Nations. He would be even better placed without those 
marxist lenses. 

But to expect the Jugoslav communists to throw off their 
marxist heritage, whether in their domestic or their foreign 
policies, would be visionary ; it would also betray, perhaps, 
a very incomplete understanding of the way in which these 
men’s minds work. What is certain is that they are 
energetically, even adventurously, secking the adaptation of 
their marxist beliefs best suited to their country. The changes 
that have already been made (particularly in the sphere of 
worker management) and the further changes still to be made, 
are sufficiently far-reaching to make necessary a new constitu- 
tion that will more adequately accommodate and reflect 
Jugoslavia’s present situation and needs. 

When he announced this in November, President Tito said 
that the new constitution would be founded on man as the 
producer and manager, with the state only a co-ordinating 
factor. The theory is that the state will eventually wither 
away ; that is as may be. The West, which is making a 
substantial contribution towards underwriting the next stage 
in Jugoslavia’s progress, is moved by more prosaic reasons: 
a stable, prosperous and independent Jugoslavia is one source 
of danger less. 


Coroners 


that are found lying dead in any of the Queen's palaces. 
And not in the palaces only ; any dead bodies lying in any 
courts, gardens or places within the curtilage of the palaces 
come within his jurisdiction too. His presence is regarded 
as SO necessary to the good ordering of the court that, unless 
he gets special permission from the Lord Steward, he must 
always reside in a royal palace. He must have a deputy always 
ready to take his place, and the deputy must be approved 
by the Lord Steward. It is a splendid piece of organisation, 
and the result of it is that when anyone happens to notice 
a body lying about on the floor of a royal pelace, or in the 
curtilage, the coroner turns up in no time. The coroner’s 
jury in a royal palace is also high class and easily accessible. 
It must be chosen entirely from officers of the court. No 
dogsbodies from outside. 

Lower down in the scale of coroners is the coroner for the 
City of London who has a side line in fires, and two Lords 
of the Manor in Lancashire, who are ex officio coroners in 
their own manors, apparently needing no legal or medical 
qualification and not being appointed by anybody. They 
just inherit the coronership with the manor. Lastly, there 
are the borough and county coroners who are paid out of 
the rates, receive pensions and do most of the work. 

It may be thought that there hangs about the coroner and 
his work a musty mediaeval odour. It does not necessarily 
follow from this that he has outlived his usefulness ; but 
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neither can the need for retaining him under modern condi- 
uons be taken for granted. Is he in 1960 of sufficient value 
to justify his continued existence ? To answer that question 
here is an exact description of an ordinary inquest held in 
England a few months ago. 

It was concerned with a road accident in which one man 
was killed and another badly injured. In the inquest room 
there were eight jurors, the coroner and his clerk, three 
lawyers and their clerks, two or three policemen, two expert 
witnesses from the Ministry of Transport, a doctor, and a 
number of other witnesses, all of whom gave evidence that 
bore on the cause of the accident and the responsibility of 
the drivers. “The coroner was most efficient, and to help 
them in their search for truth the jurors were given excellent 
plans and photographs showing the skidmarks on the road 
and the position of the vehicles after the smash. It was not 
an easy thing to say which driver was to blame, and the jury, 
encouraged by the coroner, asked the witnesses a good many 
questions all directed to the issue of liability. The lawyers 
examined and cross-examined, and the coroner did well to 
get the evidence finished in two and a quarter hours. 

Then the coroner summed up, and the first thing he said 
to the jury was: 

I must tell you that by the coroners’ rules, 1953, you must not 
give any verdict framed in such a way as to determine any 
question of civil liability. 

After listening carefully for two hours to evidence that had 
nothing to do with anything except “who caused the 
accident,” the jurors now learnt that whatever else they did 
they must not say a word to indicate who caused the accident 
That was a staggerer for the jurors, but they listened respect- 
fully to the coroner's further remarks: 

Chere are only three verdicts open to you, murder, manslaughter 
and death by misadventure. I think you will agree that this is 


ot a case of murder or manslaughter, so you should, | suggest, 
return a verdict of death by misadventure 
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The jurors retired, reflected, and returned, and then gave 
a unanimous verdict—death by misadventure. Then, the 
morning’s work well done, coroner, coroner's clerk, doctor, 
witnesses, lawyers, lawyers’ clerks, reporters and jurors, all 
went off to lunch. 


F every item of expenditure connected with that pre- 
posterous foolery is taken into account—policemen’s pay, 
coroner's salary, lawyers’ and doctor's fees, witnesses’ fees and 
expenses and the jurors’ pourboires—the cost of the whole 
cannot have been much less than {40 ; and in England and 
Wales quite 20,000 inquests must be held every year. Put 
the cost as low as £25 per inquest and you get a total of 
£500,000. Add to that the working days lost to witnesses and 
jurors and, say, 40,000 working days lost to the police, and 
you have a rough idea of the cost of this unnecessary and 
potentially dangerous institution. 

The coroner's office is unnecessary today because it was 
designed for a state in which there were no police, no public 
prosecutors, no medical profession, no registrar of deaths, no 
science of toxicology: a state in which men were found guilty 
if they swam when thrown into a lake or burnt their hands 
when they grasped red-hot iron. It is potentially dangerous 
because it is not bound by the rules of evidence ; because it 
can by-pass the magistrate’s court ; and because it can be 
used (and in at least one notorious murder case has been 
used) to prejudge the guilt of a suspect before he has been 
charged with the crime. After any violent death the police 
make their own inquiries, and it is their job to bring the 
suspected offender before a proper court without the help of 
coroner or jury. It may be noted that Scotland does not have 
this system of coroners’ inquests. 

Men are we and must grieve when even the shade of that 
which once was great has passed away. But should not 
England brace itself te the task, choke back its tears, and 
ibolish this superfluous anachronism once and for all ? 
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CUBA 


The Flea’s Bite 





lay behind the October decision to ban 
exports to Cuba. The present United States 
Administration can, of course, safely pass its 
last days in this sterile pleasure of tt-for-tat. 


IKE an elephant bitten by a flea, Mr 

Eisenhower has responded to the latest 
provocation from Havana by putting his 
foot down in what looks like the wrong 
place. As a climax to the military parades 
and fiery speeches on January 2nd by which 
the second anniversary of his accession to 
power was celebrated, Dr Casiro announced 
that the staff of the American embassy in 
Havana would be reduced to 11, the same 
size as the Cuban mission in Washington. 
“If they all want to get out, tet them,” he 
ddded. In response to this broad hint, the 
White House twenty-four hours later an- 
nounced that the United States was ae 
diplomatic relations with Cuba. An airlift 
was arranged to take the diplomats home 
and another paper war of charges and 
counter-charges was launched. 


The United States had been under other 
provocation: at the United Nations the 
Cuban delegate revived on December 31st 
the allegation (last heard immediately before 


the presidential elections) that the American | 


government was planning an armed invasion 
of Cuba, demanding that the Security 
Council consider the matter. The State 
Department also made it clear that the 
decision to break off relations was taken 
deliberately, after duly pondering the posi- 
tion of political opponents of Dr Castro who 
might want quick visas for the United 
States, and possible repercussions on the 
position of the American naval base at 
Guantanamo. But all these factors seem to 
have been subordinated to a baffled and 
indignant feelirg that something must 
somehow be done—the feeling that also 


It is President Kennedy who will have to 
bear the consequences ; it is hard to see that 
he will be better placed to cope with 
fidelismo if he is without diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Cuba. 


\ 
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Beneath the Referendum 


EFERENDA and elections under the Fifth 

Republic are not what they seem. When 
General de Gaulle asks a question he asks 
for a vote of confidence in himself, although 
in the form of popular approval of a par- 
ticular course of action—just as he appealed 
for such approval of his new constitution in 
1958. By securing an overwhelming 


ides Og 


teed 
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majority for his Algerian policy in this week- 
end’s national referendum, he hopes to be 
able to override settler and army opposition 
to himself. But there is no talk of such a 
personal mandate in the question formally 
put to the nation, the text of which is given 
on page 46. There is widespread con- 
fusion and uncertainty about the General's 
purposes, together with a feeling that the 
referendum is a solemn farce, since it does 
not mean what it says. Doubtless he did 
not want it this way ; and it is hard to see 
what else he could have done, events having 
moved so rapidly since the referendum was 
announced on November 16th. But because 
the French president's method of govern- 
ment is so highly personal, an essential 
feature of his constitution is revealed as a 
sham. 

This is shown ¢ven more clearly by the 
incidents involving Marshal Juin and 
General Valluy. These eminent soldiers 
both announced publicly last week that they 
were opposed to the course that the Presi- 
dent’s Algerian policy seemed to be taking. 
The Marshal was promptly punished by the 
removal of some of his remaining privileges 
as Marshal of France. General de Gaulle 
tolerates disagreement, but not insubordina- 
tion. He is also aware of a danger that some 
groups of officers may take their cue from 
the exalted soldiers who have spoken from 
retirement, instead of from their immediate 
superiors, and may decide not to apply the 
government's policy. 

Such non-co-operation would be very 
awkward for the referendum, because only 
with the army’s help can General de Gaulle 
secure a majority of votes in Algeria. With- 
out such a majority he will be seriously em- 
barrassed, whatever course he wishes sub- 
sequently to pursue. Even with it, he will 
not appear to be much further forward, as 
the vote will mean nothing, having been 
achieved by courtesy of the army ; but at 
least he will have demonstrated to the rebels 
that he has the situation in hand and can, 
to some extent, guarantee the results of any 
negotiations with them. The referendum is, 
in fact, a test, not of the state of Algerian 
opinion, but of the extent to which the 
French president is master in his own state. 


BELGIUM 


Settlement or Schism 


ust when Belgium's crisis seemed on the 

point of erupting into dangerous 

violence or political crisis, the first 
moves towards peace have been made. On 
Sunday there were strong rumours in 
Brussels that even members of the govern- 
ment party were ing round to the view 
that parliament s be dissolved and 
new elections held. On Monday trade union 
leaders planned mass demonstrations to 
coincide with the resumed parliamentary 
debate on the disputed lot umique next day. 
But. on Tuesday the demonstrations in 
Brussels passed off innocuously in face of 
strong police precautions. And while par- 
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liament debated the government 08 er 
for retrenchment that have cau the 
trouble, the first serious attempts at com- 
promise went on in committee rooms behind 
the scenes. 

Socialist leaders have denied reports of 
a meeting between socialist and catholic 
trade unionists. But some sort of contacts 
between the various political parties and 
the unions have certainly been made. On 
Wednesday night King Baudouin gave an 
audience to M. Collard, the Socialist leader. 
Onthe parliamentary level the debate on the 
lot unique is to be adjourned and the bill 

assed into committee soon, There, away 
rom the public eye, amendments can be 
made to take away the edge of the strikers’ 
anger ; or the bill can be buried for a few 
months. 

In parliament there are strong forces in 
favour of a settlement by compromise. The 
Social Democrats, who rallied to the strikers 
late in the day, would no doubt be very 
pleased if they could bring the violence to 
an end and at the same time win credit for 
some modifications in the new bill. Moder- 
ate trade union leaders share their wish for 
peace. But the militant strikers in the south 
and their leader M. André Renard, deputy 
secretary-general of the socialist unions, 
show no disposition to end the struggle. M. 
Renard spent Tuesday in the south, plan- 
ning an extension of the strike. 

¢ also before an audience of 
1§,000 strikers, that Belgium be split up 
into a loose federation of north and south. 
The economic plight of the south was due 
to the unitary structure of the Belgian state, 
he explained. His plea for regional autono- 
my was echoed on the same day in a state- 
ment by Walloon political leaders. The 
difference between the Flemish north and 
the French-speaking south, which the 
strikes have brought to the surface, are 
evidently still very much at issue. So are 
the chronic economic maladies that have fed 
the discontent and led to the government's 
proposals in the first place. 
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econ WEAPONS 
 BBfore the Budget 


M* SELWYN LLOYD has now been at the 

Treasury for nearly six months. 
When he went there it was popularly 
supposed that he would be mulling over two 
special problems between then and the 1961 
budget. One was that of government ex- 
penditure: in particular, it would 
be possible to clear the way for increasing 
“ productive " public expenditure (e.g. on 
education and roads) by making better-off 
consumers pay more directly for part of the 
Government’s welfare expenditure from 
which they benefit. 

The most obvious field for changes wouid 
be in the health service—for example, 
by raising the shilling prescription charge. 
which at present covers only about one 
seventh of the cost of the average prescrip- 


tion. There would be no difficulty in seeing 
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that the very poorest people in the country 
—those on means-tested national assis- 
tance—did not suffer from any such change; 
but presumably the Government would not 
increase health service charges unless it 
could devise some effective way of ensuring 
that those just above national assistance 
levels did not suffer cither. If any change 
were made—and it would require legisla- 
tion—the most obvious time to announce 
it would be when the estimates for 1961-62 
are presented to Parliament next month. 

second problem that was being con- 
sidered last summer was whether the 
Treasury could find some new wea to 
influence the course of consumption in 
between budgets, and thus avoid excessive 
reliance on hire purchase restrictions (which 
Lord Amory himself, in a House of Lords 
speech since leaving the Treasury, has 
agreed can be clumsy and too discrimina- 
tory). One possible regular weapon to 
influence consumption would be for the 
Treasury to use the power that it inherited 
under the original National Insurance Act 
(but has never used) to vary weekly 
insurance contributions, by making a special 
surcharge in times of excess boom and a 
special cut in times of recession. If it 
intended to make use of this power in 
future, it would presumably be convenient 
to announce this before the new national 
insurance scheme comes into operation on 
April tst. 

So far there has not been the slightest 
hint from any grapevine whether the 
Government has in fact made any decision 
—cither for or against or even simply 
“leave in the pending tray "—on either of 
these matters. Indeed one of the features of 
this year’s struggle over the estimates has 
been the excellent security maintained, 
despite all the talk that Parliament might 
play a more positive part in framing the 
estimates this year. But last July most 
people were expecting that rumours about 
one or both these matters might start to 
roll, just about now—even if only to bid 
both of these good ideas good-bye. 


AIRPORT STRIKE 


Order on the Tarmac 


Ta stewards in charge of the 
skilled maintenance and enginecring 
staff at airports throughout the country 
have several times proved themselves the 
equals of any body of workers when it 
comes to industrial militancy. The manage- 
ments of the two nationalised airlines have 
periodically seemed ready to face a show- 
down with them, in order to see how strong 
support for the stewards really is. The 
strike which stopped air services on 
Wednesday arose because the 

started on this showdown, al in a 
very mild form, at a time when traffic i 
slack, and over an issue on which the men 
core in the — A four-hour 
“token” stoppage of work was organised 
by the unofficial shop-stewards’ movement 
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on Wednesday, while negotiations on the 
men’s demand for a pay increase were in 
progress. The managements replicd by 
suspending the strikers for a day—in effect, 
docking their wages for the whole of the 
dzy in which work had been disrupted by 
their stoppage. This was labelled victimisa- 
tion by the men’s unofficial leaders, who 
promptly stopped the British airlines at 
London airport, and held up services else- 
where in the country. 

This dispute takes its place among the 
recent series in which managements and 
official union leaders have stood together 
to resist attempts to disrupt the working 
of the formal negotiating machinery for 
wages and conditions: the Amalgamated 
Engincering, Transport and General, and 
General and Municipal Workers’ unions 
warned their members not to get mixed up 
in the strike, on the ground that it was an 
attempt to force the managements to 
negotiate under duress. On Thursday the 
men voted to return to work, but only 
pending anothe.: meeting with the 
employers. The next few days will show 
whether this means that the showdown 
tactic has won. 


CONGO 





Dag Days 


® the world is to be protected from the 
I Congo the doctrine of legality needs to 
we upheld, and seen to be upheld. On 
New Year’s Day it was not. Colonel 
Mobutu’s troops were permitted to land at 
Usumbura, in the United Nations trust 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi. From there 
ihey launched an attack on pro-lLumumba 
forces at Bukavu, in the Kivu province of 
rhe Congo. The following day the secretary- 
general of the United Nations charged 
Belgian authorities in Ruanda-Urundi with 
complicity in the attack. Mr Hammarsk- 
jold will have achieved much during his 
brief visit to the Congo this week if he man- 
aged to bring home the probable conse- 
quences of manceuvres scen to originate on 
the wrong side of the Congolese border. 

Such maneeuvres could be imitated—by 
the sending of supplies by air across 
Egyptian and Sudanese territory to Mr 
Lumumba’s government-in-waiting at Stan- 
leyville ; or by the Bakongo crossing the 
river from Brazzaville to join forces with 
their fellow tribesmen in Leopoldville. 
Neither possibility is remote. Presidents 
Nasser, Nkrumah, Touré, and Keita, when 
they met Mr Ferhat Abbas at Casablanca 
this week, awaited a delegate from Mr 
Lumumba’s supporters. The least that was 
expected from the meeting was a declaration 
that the legitimate government of the Congo 
is that of! Stanleyville; the most, an 
announcement of an African command that 
would take matiers into its own hands. 
Neither President Kasavubu of the (ex- 
Belgian) Congo nor the Abbé Fulbert 
Youlou, of the (former French) Congo has 
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given up the dream of a united Bakongo 
State. 

The results of outside intervention would 
plainly be disastrous. “There is no shortage 
of attempts to conciliate the Congolese fac- 
tions from within. The eleven-man UN 
conciliation commission set up in New York 
four months ago arrived in Leopoldville on 
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Wednesday, no doubt in search of the 
three members of its advance party, which 
disappeared into the Congo shortly before 
Christmas. Mr Hammarskj6ld arrived on 
the heels. of the commission. President 
Kasavubu called on Tuesday for a round- 
table conference of all Congolese leaders, to 
be held on January 25th. Last month 
President Tshombe of Katanga announced 
that a similar conference would be held in 
Elisabethville on February 15th. Mr Ham- 
marskjbld’s visit to the Congo was a stop 
on the way to South Africa. He must have a 
traveller's tale or two to tell in Pretoria 


SOUND RADIO 





Local Air? 


A MEMORANDUM to the Pilkington Com- 
mittee has announced that 321 local or 
provincial newspapers, owned by 113 firms 
of proprietors, would be “ interested” in 
participating in local sound radio, financed 
by advertising. It is not ,clear what 
“ interested * would mean in térms of hard 
cash investment, and certainly local news- 
papers should not be the only people to run 
local radio stations. But the public 
desiderata on this matter surely seem fairly 
easy to define. 

The public interest is that there should 
be as many local radio stations in Britain 
as would be economically viable ; that they 
should feel as free as any other medium of 
communications in a democracy to make 
any comment they like on any local or 
national issue ; and that, within reason, as 
much as possible of their time should be 
devoted to geriuine local interest stuff or 
local efforts (even if this sometimes also 
meant rather amateur efforts), instead of 
merely to constant relays of the sort of 
material that listeners can already hear 
from elsewhere. Some of these desiderata 
would be mort likely to flow from local 
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stations controlled by the BBC, some from 
the widest possible dispersion of ownership 
and enterprise. The best course, probably, 
would be to have a competitive mixture of 
both. In some areas where no other 
alternative offers itself, it might even be 
right for local authorities to organise their 
own local radio stations, although this could 
lead to an undesirable lack of radio criticism 
of particular public policies in that area. But 
rather than ieonte any local station wholly 
from an increase in licence fees or the rates, 
it would be sensible that even public service 
stations (i.e. even BBC or local authority 
ones) should accept some revenue from 
local advertisements. As local advertise- 
ments often have some informational con- 
tent in them (e.g. telling housewives what 
sales or new services are on offer where), 
there would even be some small element of 
additional convenience for local listeners in 
this, as well as the very big additional 
financial convenience that it would enable 
more stations to be started than can be 
possible if advertising is kept taboo. Why 
on earth should public service radio oppose 
this ? 


CHINA 


Counting the Damage 


W" N Peking admits failure to achieve 
its 1960 targets for agriculture and 
light industry, and buys 300,000 tons of 
grain from Australia alone, there is clear 
evidence of a real shortage ; self-sufficiency 
in basic food has been one of communist 
China’s proudest boasts. Just how bad 
things are—they may be tragic—is still 
Peking’s secret; the customary flood of 
year-end statistcs has dried up almost as 
the Yellow River did last spring. But the 
People’s Daly concedes that, despite 
China’s “triumphant overcoming” of 
drought, flood and pests during 1960, 
“ nevertheless the damage is very serious.” 
Its New Year editorial gave warning that 
in 1961 the party and people all over the 
country must be ready, through long 
and intense efforts, to make a basic change 
in our agriculture’s weak foundations, low 
technical level, and limited capacity to 
resist natural disasters. 

This grim tone is not for every day. 
Most Chinese newspaper space is still 
taken up by success stories (and gloating 
accounts of the tribulations of such un- 
enlightened countries as Britain). It is 
claimed that the “ leap forward ” continues 
in heavy industry, with 1960 crude stcel 
output exceeding 18 million tons, against 
13 million in 1959. The credibility of such 
statistics is, admittedly, uncertain. In 1959, 
when, with much complaint about inaccu- 
rate assessments, the figure given for 1958 
food grain output was slashed by a third, 
it was still supposedly enough to give every 
Chinese more than two pounds of grain a 
day. But recently the People’s Daily in- 
sisted that grain output must be more than 
doubled to become “ adequate.” 
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How much, meanwhile, can even the 
hardy Chinese physique stand, and for how 
long? Discouragement and fatigue have 
been showing themselves on a scale requir- 
ing attention at the national level. The 
Peking press has pointed out that only 
through rest “can the labourers regain 
physical strength,” and has urged local 
officials to allow the peasant two days’ rest 
a month. These same peasants are said to 
have been strengthened and heartened by 
the rush of functionaries to join their rural 
toil. Their morale might also be raised if 
the food shortage were eased by some ex- 
tension of Russia's “ selfless aid,” tributes 
to which were conspicuously absent from 
Peking’s New Year declarations last week. 

But Russia has had its own harvest 
troubles this year. Mr Matskevich, the 
Soviet minister of agriculture, has just been 
posted, after much criticism of his work, 
to the Kazakhstan “ virgin lands,” a punish- 
ment that fits the scapegoat. And so far 
the Soviet press has seemed unwilling to 
arouse its readers’ sympathy by telling them 
of China’s sorrows. 


UGANDA 


Going It Alone 


UGANDA may prove to be less of a tough 
B nut than it looks. Its declaration of in- 
dependence on the last day of the year of 
the wind of change amounts to little more 
than a highly emotional reiteration of what 
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the Lukiko, the Baganda’s medieval-type 
Parliament, has said on many occasions in 
the past. By pretending, however, to ter- 
minate the agreement with Britain unilater- 
ally, the Lukiko has put its own government 
constitutionally in the wrong. 

In the unlikely event that the Colonial 
Secretary saw this as an opportunity to 
depose the more extreme Buganda chiefs, he 
would do so with the approval of most of 
the east and central African leaders, who 
have done their best to persuade the Kabaka 
and his ministers to accept the modern 
Parliamentary system Mr Macleod is offer- 
ing them. They see an unsettled Uganda 
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as an obstacle to a large black federation in 
East Africa. 

The Baganda have not the means of 
putting their independence resolution into 
practice. Mr Macleod will, therefore, 
probably go ahead as if nothing has 
happened. The all-Uganda elections to the 
legislative council will be held in March. 
The Baganda boycott of registration has 
been a success: there will be fewer than 
33,000 voters in the Kabaka’s kingdom 
against 1,300,000 in the other three-quarters 
of the country. The resulting legislative 
council is likely to show little patience with 
the Baganda, whose reactions to the inde- 
pendence vote are discussed on page 47. 

The decision to secede will, in all 
probability, lie in abeyance until after the 
elections, when it will be the Baganda’s 
bargaining counter in the constitutional con- 
ference on the future of Uganda which will 
be held towards the end of this year. Mean- 
while, it is up to the Kabaka to play Mr 
Macleod’s game and persuade his followers 
to carry on as usual, independent or not. 
The alternative may be another outburst of 
violence in Africa. 


UNIVERSITIES 


The High Jump 


M"s middle class parents with small 
children still have not understood 
the scale of the university entrance problem 
that will confront them. Present plans for 
university “expansion” still assume that 
only 4 per cent of all children will go to 
university in 1970; if all bright working- 
class youngsters were staying on at school 
until 18 by then, this would mean that 
unless your nine-year-old son is at present 
top of his class of 25 in an average school 
(assuming that such a class exists in an 
ayerage school) the odds will be against him 
eventually getting a university place at all. 
No doubt working-class competition for 
university entrance will not advance quite as 
quickly as this, but something like it is 
going to occur eventually ; the outcry from 
frustrated parents and pupils is likely to be 
one of the passionate political issues of the 
late 1960s. 

Meanwhile, the—already stiff—competi- 
tion among present-day 18-year-olds is 
already creating one of the biggest educa- 
tional problems of the carly 1960s. The 
clamour for extra examination qualifications 
to secure university entry|is gripping the 
schools’ sixth forms and silencing whatever 
voices still pipe up there for a balanced 
educational syllabus. The existing pressure 
on university places in England has meant 
that the mere attainment of the minimum 
qualification of two “A” levels in the 
General Certificate of Education (a far 
higher academic standard than that required 
of prewar undergraduates) makes as little 
impression as a birth certificate on faculty 
heads and registrars who can pick and 
choose where they will: the applicant has 
proved that he exists, nothing more. 
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Successful applicants are having to jump 
higher hurdles, especially mei scientists 
or engineers. As a new survey of university 
entrance requirements* indicates, three “A” 
levels have become the practical minimum 
in many scientific faculties, and the standard 
is rising all the time. Thus, the qualifica- 
tion for mechanical, civil and electrical 
engineers at Birmingham demands mathe- 
matics, physics and one other subject at 
“A” level; applicants are warned that 
chemistry, too, must be passed at “O” 
level at least. _ Nottingham’s faculty of 
applied science is equally demanding. The 
inference is that only an applicant with four 
“A” levels can be sure of an approving nod. 
This is a formula for the specialised 
cramming of the nation’s brainiest pupils 
during their last years at school, not for 
education. 


* University Entrance: The Basic Facts, 


National Union of Teachers. 64 pages., 45. 


CHANGING BRITAIN 


New Laws for Old 


HE British way of life normally trans- 

forms itself gradually and imper- 
ceptibly; but on New Year’s Day (a 
favourite “appointed day” under many 
Acts) it is apt to-get a sharp push forward. 
Since last Sunday dissolute Britons have 
been allowed to.gamble for small stakes in 
public houses by playing dominoes, Carts, 
billiards or shove-halfpenny. They have 
also (for the first time) committed no crime 
when they have gambled on fruit machines 
in clubs, or on lottery tickets for good 
icauses ; and hearings have begun to grant 
licences to betting shops that will be legal 
after May 1st. 


New Books | 
in 1960 British publishers issued 


23,783 titles, of which 17,794 were new 

books and 5,989 reprints and new 

editions. This figure is swollen by | 
i 





those publications postponed from 1959 
because of the printing strike. The 
chart shows how certain kinds of 
books fared in 1960 compared with 
1955 when 19,962 books were published 
altogether. Scientific (particularly med- 
ical), political and children’s books 
have increased their share the most. 
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Britons have fess chance than a week 
ago of being burned to death, since the 
Government now has power to make regu- 
lations increasing the safety of oil heaters, 
which must be sold with operating instruc- 
tions, Oil paint may no.longer be used for 
embellishing factory walls and ceilings. 

The law governing charities—property 
devoted to the public benefit—has been 
radically altered. All new charities will now 
have to’ be registered with the Charity 
Commissioners, and the old ones—by 
degrees—as well. Once registered under 
the Act a trust will be presumed charitable, 
unless challenged in the courts, and hence 
will be free of income tax. By the Matri- 
monial Proceedings Act maximum rates of 
maintenance to be paid by deserting hus- 
bands have been laid down, and a further 
step taken towards sex equality by allow- 
ing husbands for the first time (although 
subject to some restrictions which do not 
affect their spouses) to sue their deserting 
wives for maintenance in return. More sig- 
nificantly, at the end of a long battle, and 
of a series of instalment risés that began 


seven years ago, women in the public ser-| 


vice have since last Sunday received equal 
rates of pay with men. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


How Not to Influence 
People 


HIS week the Professor of Political 

Economy at the University of Cam- 
bridge, ahd the best known academic 
economisy at the University of Oxford, have 
both delivered quite extraordinary pro- 
nouncements. Professor Meade of Cam- 
bridge has long becn an advocate of flexible 
exchange rates. There is, indeed, a great 
deal to be said for them. If exchange rates 
were allowed to fluctuate a little more freely, 
other things (such as interest rates) might 
have to fluctuate just a little bit less. It is a 
pity that the Radcliffe committee dismissed 
all discussion of floating exchange rates in 
a single and very stick-in-the-mud para- 
graph. But Professor Meade, on the assump- 
tion that no other way forward to his 
nostrum is likely, now expresses the 
“hope” (in an article in the Guardian of 
last Tuesday) that America’s “loss of gold 
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may continue at a sufficiently alarming pace 
to persuade the US authorities to put an 
embargo on its sale.” The result, he hopes 
calmly, might be a threatened run on ster- 
ling, and a crisis that would force Britain 
to devalue to a floating rate too. Other 
currenci¢s might then follow suit, and six 
months of “turmoil” would follow with 
central bankers predicting “chaos and 
ruin.” But then “within six months we 
could end up with a quadripattite monetary 
agreement between the dollar, the pound, 
the franc, and the mark,” which might at 
last operate a system in which Professor 
Meade’s scheme of flexible exchange rates 
could play a part. It is true that a crisis 
bout of pneumonia can marvellously stimu- 
late its antibodies. But it is surely some 
disadvantage that it is liable to kill the 
patient in the meanwhile. 

Sir Roy Harrod of Oxford has a different 
remedy to propose. In a letter to The Times 
on Wednesday he recommends that Britain 
should threaten to reverse its derestriction 
of dollar imports unless America agrees to 
raise the dollar price of gold. If this threat 
worked (which of course it Would not), the 
“shortage of world liquidity” would be 
rectified. Once again, it is almost certainly 
true that central bankers have exaggerated 
what they regard as the inflationary dangers 
of any step that would artificially increase 
world liquidity—although Sir Roy has cer- 
tainly also underestimated the extent to 
which world liquidity has been increased 
de facto in recent years through the IMF 
and other means. But the things for which 
both professors are striving would really, 
and eventually, be certain marginal (though 
probably desirable) changes in the institu- 
tional framework within which economic 
policies operate, rather than real changes 
in the problems that those economic policies 
have to grapple with. Oxford thinks that 
the best way of getting America to co- 
operate would be by threatening unco- 
operatively to cut off some of our own mar- 
ginal imports unless America agrees to lose 
face ; Cambridge daringly’ looks forward 
to an advance through a hoped-for collapse 
of virtually every currency in the world. 
Any American who reads these utterances 
will conclude that there is now a disastrous 
gap between the ivory tower thinking of 
Britain’s leading academic economists and 
an understanding of how things move in 
the world of real affairs. 
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MOROCCO 


Half a Summit 


RESIDENT NASSER’S fine welcome in 
Casablanca on Tuesday was partly a 
return for the honours paid to King 
Mohammed V when he visited Cairo last 
It was also a uine tribute to a 


htro of Arabs, the Moroccans 
revere as Such, though prefer to do so 
at a distance in the inary course of 
events. But this was no ofdinary occasion : 
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it was President Nasser’s first visit to the 
. Arriving in answer to King 
Mohammed’s invitation to African heads of 
state to confer on the Congo, Algeria and 
other questions, he was naturally the con- 
ference’s big number. Still, he has had to 
perform on a highty competitive platform, 
with the Presidents of Ghana, Guinea and 
Mali, the “ militant” African -nations, as 
his principal fellow guests. Of the 
“moderates” invited only Libya re- 
sponded: in sending his foreign minister, 
King Idriss was delicately observing the 
courtesies owed by one Maghrebi king to 
another. The others—Nigeria, Tunisia, 
Liberia—declined to come. 

The Moroccans have thus found them- 
selves clasping a bunch of extremists to 
their bosom, an embrace they would not 
have visualised even six weeks ago. It is sad 
that, their rift with Tunisia over Maure- 
tania’s independence should have pushed 
them into this posture. Promoting divi- 
sions in Africa is not really their vocation. 
Yet this is what the calling of their confer- 
ence threatened. It was hurriedly convened 
after the mid-December meeting at Braz- 
zaville of the twelve former French African 
colonies, and was openly described as a 
counterpoise to the Brazzaville “ colonial” 
mentality. It was also designed to divert 
the many African leaders who have found 
in President Bourguiba a wise and helpful 
adviser, and to forestall his own plans to 
arrange an all-African conference in the 
spring. 

In his meetings with African moderates, 
President Bourguiba has been at pains to . 
advance their thinking to a point where all 
Africans might agree. He has worked hard 
for African unity and prodded the Brazza- 
ville group into second thoughts on Algeria. 
Nor was he really cut off from the Casa- 
blanca proceedings, since M. Ferhat Abbas 
has been there with other Algerians from 
Tunis. Indeed, in its Arab milieu, the con- 
ference may well have made.more headway 
with Algeria than with the Congo. This 
may be no bad thing if it leaves the door 
open for other, more representative, confer- 
ences of all-African Scope. 


CITIES 


Renovated Cities? 


HE Bow Group pamphlet “ Let our 

Cities Live ”* is an original, challeng- 
ing, but, in some ways, curiously uneven 
document. The section on town planning 
machinery might have been written by 
intelligent Fabians ; this no doubt is more 
a sign of the times than a reason for Con- 
servatives to reject its radical but sensible 
suggestions. The section on urban rede- 
velopment is valuable and intelligent Con- 
servatism. The section on general planning 
policy i is a bit too blandly dogmatic. 

* That British life is now city life is in- 


*“ Let our Cities Live.” ” By Timothy Knight 
and others. Conservative Political Centre. 2s. 6d. 
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There are drums and drums—both spell war! 


African drums are frequently a prelude to war. 
There’s no doubt about the purpose of the drums 


of Kenya Pyrethrum, now exported to all parts of KENYA PYRETHRUM 
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4288) and P.O. Box 420, Nakuru, Kenya Colony. 
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disputable ; that it should remain so is 
inevitable and that it must be planned so 
is imperative.” This is the main theme of 
the Bow Group authors. Their complaint 
is that British town planning is still mainly 
seeking a means of escap: from the big city, 
— of grapp with its urgent and 
difficult problem. authors want cities 
to have greater room to expand, and they 
would convert, the present green belts into 
green wedges. They also, however, want 
all housing in the cities to be built at the 
highest possible densities ; _ do en 
pause sufficiently to consider the 
and certain unpopularity of this policy in 
a nation of house-lovers rather flat- 
lovers. To settle the overspill question, 
they think that two new cities, each of at 
least 300,000 or more population, should 
be built in rural Lincolnshire and the West 
Country. This striking idea is much too 
casually argued to convince, which may be 
a pity. 
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So far as planning administration is con- 
cerned, the Bow Group would replace the 
ns being sepa ay al aaton 

ted by au 

cies and the Minister. : These would handle 
the broad p issues which centre on 
the large conurbation, while all towns over 
20,000 population would have substantial 
powers over local development. Undeniably, 
this would be more rational than the present 
system. At the same time, decayed residen- 
ual areas would be treated as “ improve- 
ment areas” in which owners would be 
compelled, with Government assistance, to 
renovate their property. Moreover, as in 
Holland, the majority of owners should 
be allowed to impose a ee 
scheme of redevelopment upon 
unwilling minority if the planning aaheete 
consents. Given a free market for rents, 
and compensation based upon it, there 
is a great deal to be said for this 
suggestion. 
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WIVES AT WORK 


Industry’s Petticoat 
Revolution 


ee be ce teien 
significant in Britain since the war than 
the working class’s discovery that the wife’s 
place is in the factory. Once upon a time 
the women of the Lancashire cotton towns 
were almost alone in going out to work after 
marriage. Now firms in all kinds of indus- 
tries throughout the country take immense 
pains to organise their production schedules 
to fit in women shift workers while the chil- 


study of the daily life of 300 married women 
who work at a south London biscuit factory. 
One comment called for by this report is 
that the department could usefully do some 





ILO’s New Ventures 


HE International Labour Office might 

seem, by its constitution and by its 
origins, singularly ill-fitted for survival. 
Founded in 1919, and resuscitated in 
1946 ‘as a specialised agency of the 
United Nations, it deals with matters 
affecting labour relations and workers’ 
welfare. It has drawn up no fewer than 
11§ international conventions, some of 
which are useful, some of which have 
been ratified with no practical effect, and 
a few of which belong to the realms of 
fantary. Its supreme body is a confer- 
ence to which each of the 96 member 
countries sends a four-man delegation, 
two of whom represent the government 
and the other two management and 
labour respectively. This conception can 
be pretty artificial even in countries such 
as France, where the government will 
never nominate the workers’ represen- 
tative from the main trade union federa- 
tion on the ground that it 8 communist 
dominated. But, inevitably, the most 
serious cause of friction in ILO meetin 
is that American delegates perennially 
complain that the Russian trade union 
delegates do not represent the workers 
but the government—to which the Rus- 
sians are apt to reply that all the Ameri- 
can delegates are lackeys of capitalism 
anyway. 

The ILO recently sent missions to 
America and to Russia to study the trade 
union situation on the spot. Their 
reports, which have now appeared, are 
pleasantly factual (the Russian one, deal- 
ing with a far less well documented sub- 
ject, is bound to arouse most interest) 
and surprisingly er Each report 

S$ some strong, diplomatically 
phrased, criticisms of the situation in the 
two countries—thus an account of how 


Russian workers would be allowed to 
strike, but cannot because they have 
no-one to strike against, is counter- 
balanced by a forceful description of the 
danger to democratic unionism in 
America presented by the habit of 
smearing non-conformists as communists. 
No doubt the ILO hopes that, by making 
a stock of snowballs available to cold 
warriors on both sides, it will deter each 
from using them at its meetings. 


N dealing with the historical develop- 

ment of Russian trade unionism in 
Tsarist times, the polite remark is made 
that “the struggle for economic better- 
ment and social ene became iden- 
tified with the struggle for political free- 
dom.” This aeuas (and, in hindsight, 
wry) comment well illustrates the main 
danger which the ILO faces in its other 
major new project: its nian to strengthen 
its activities. among the emergent nations 
in Africa. Last month the ILO held its 
first African regiona] conference at Lagos, 
attended by all African states| and terri- 
tories except South Africa, and by the 
metropolitan countries responsible for 
African territories, including Portugal. 
The remarkable thing was that it was 
found possible to avoid the political con- 
troversy to which such a gathering would 
seem bound to give rise. 

There was only one untoward political 
incident, when all the delegates found 
in their pigeon-holes a document pur- 
porting to be an annex to a British 
cabinet paper. It revealed a perfidious 
plot by the Foreign Office and the TUC 
to restore Britain's imperial position by 
ousting the American trade unions from 
their role as godfather to many African 
trade unions. The document was suit- 


ably dismissed by a British government 
——- who remarked that it was not 
in English English, and certainly not in 
White 1 English (which it certainly 
wasn’t). But this little farce was played 
outside the conference hall. Inside, the 
delegates unanimously adopted a whole 
string of resolutions. 

Inevitably, some of these were adopted 
for the good reason that they said noth- 
ing at all. But others «lid, even some- 
times about ticklish subjects ; there was 
not even an attem ae to dodge discussion 
of the “check system, whereby 
employers deduct union dues from the 
wage-packet and hand them over directly 
to the union. Most hopefully, there was 
a sensible and practical discussion of the 
problems of vocational training for both 
managerial and manual skills. The UN 
is to give large sums of money in Africa 
under the various technical assistance 
programmes, and the ILO’s experts will 
be able to give them sound advice on 
how it should be spent. 


ro most embarrassing subject raised 
at Lagos was the extent to which the 
conventions drawn up by the ILO are 
in fact put into practice, even by the com- 
paratively few states that ratify them. 
But even if some conventions are not fol- 
lowed by practical results, they are valu- 
able in having some effect on informed 
opinion, and in drawing the attention of 
governments to what is done in other 
countries. The Lagos conference held 
out some hope that this process has now 
been usefully extended to Africa. But 
ILO officials remember with apprehen- 
sion the first conference, organised in 
1947, of a projectec| regional organisation 
for the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East, which was to run from Morocco 
via Greece to Iran. Shortly afterwards, 


the creation of the state of Israel dis- 
persed the members in disarray. 
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research into its own methods of presenta- 
uion: little diagrams showing cricket bats 
or ladies carrying cryptic banners saying 
10§ per cent are no help to anyone if their 
content is not clearly explained somewhere. 
But for those who plough forward, the 
report contains some interesting impres- 
sionistic Conclusions. 


It finds that most of the women at the 
biscuit factory work to earn something extra 
for luxuries rather than to keep their 
families alive. (Marginally, too, they like 
the company at the factory in contrast to 
the lonely boredom of housework.) They 
are likely to stay regularly in their jobs 
once the first few weeks are past: the quality 
of their work is good. But in some respects 
they would try the patience of a Job. It is 
socially admirable in they should believe 
family life to be vastly more important than 
work, but this makes them reluctant to seck 
promotion—and leads them to regard an 
occasional day off, without giving any warn- 
ing, as part of the normal scheme of things. 
It is already hard enough for management 
to otganise rational plans of work for part- 
time workers on shifts varying from 3} to 
s+ hours, as well as for the full-time em- 
ployees. It becomes harder still when 
quite a large number of workers simply fail 
to turn up every now and again. What is 
more, a woman hates to be put at a strange 
bench next to a strange woman when plans 
are disrupted by absenteeism. The general 
impression emerging from the report is that 
the employment of these married women 
is provably a good thing for them, certainly 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


a good thing for the national economy, and 
equally certainly a dreadful headache for 
the lower reaches of the factory’s manage- 
ment. 


SPORTING LIFE 


Three for the Jumps 


on commentators have had a high 
old time satirising what they regard as 
a typical capitalist conspiracy to prevent 
three Russian horses from entering the 
Grand National. One of them gave a vivid 
account of a Whitehall official arguing that 
the horses’ supposedly Greek names gave 
clear proof that they were meant to in- 
filtrate inside the walls of the British Troy 
(one of them is called Epigraph). And all 
this blew up before the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s warning on Tuesday that Russia was 
among the countries from which horses 
could not be brought to this country because 
of an order intended to prevent the spread 
of African horse sickness. What with the 
Old Vic’s Moscow opening being delayed 
by the scenery and costumes getting caught 
in the Belgian railway strike, it has been a 
poor week for the cultural and other con- 
tacts which Mr Godber is now in Russia to 
discuss. 

Comical rather than tragical, the case of 
the Soviet horses has, nevertheless, probably 
excited more lively comment in pubs and 
places where (licensing laws permitting 
they sing than most of the somewhat graver 


Old. lronsides in Retirement 





T tt Royal Navy has dispensed with 
the services of its last battleship, 
the Vanguard, but it still employs, in the 
lowliest possible capacity, the first all-iron 
battleship it ever possessed. HMS 
Warrior, of 9,210 tons, was launched one 
hundred years ago last month. Today her 
black, white-fringed hulk reclines lazily 
at the end of massive fuel lines as no more 
than a picturesque float at the Admiralty’s 
fuelling base at Pembroke Dock in South- 
West Wales. Seen from the river, a tele- 
vision aerial now rises from the watch- 


man’s quarters in the stern; tiny blades of 
grass sprout from the forward gunwales. 
The Warrior is no ordinary hulk: she 
was the first completely iron warship ever 
built anywhere—with iron ribs, iron decks, 
and iron engines, although relying on 
canvas sails as well, to reach her designed 
speed of 14.5 knots-—the original ironside 
to replace the wooden walls of England. 
The Crimean war had shown the neces- 
sity of adding armour plating to the 
wooden hulls of line-of-battle ships. The 
French frigate La Gloire; laid down at 
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issues affecting international relations this 


week. Most of the unofficial commentators 
seem to have jumped the starting gun with- 
out studying the complexities of this par- 


ticular course, and, until one knows whether 


the men from the Ministry have any more 
surprises in their little black bags, it would 
be rash to argue that Mrs Topham is cither 
right or wrong in hopefully assuming that, 


by March, Epigraph and its compamons 


will have got over the preliminary high 
jumps and reached Aintree. While one can 


hardly expect exceptions to be made, either 


to veterinary regulations or to handicapping 
ae for political reasons—heaven 
orbid that Britons should ever rate politics 


above steeplechasing ~ it will be a pity if no 


way can be found to accept a challenge of 
this kind. Perhaps the Epigraph episode 
will stimulate a healthy discussion of 
whether the code governing our racecourses 
is not needlessly restrictive in a more gencral 
sense. Meanwhile, it seems already to have 
shown once again that there is nothing like 
the fine clean world of sport for embittering 
international relations; we ‘had barely 
recovered from the last Olympics. Would 
that man’s long fassociation with the horse 
had given him some of the noble animal's 
qualities of dignity, detachment, and, above 
all, reticence. 


SHORTER NOTE 


. Lord Robbins and Mr Donald Tyerman 
have been appointed directors of. The 
Economist Newspaper Limited. 


Toulon in 1858, afid protected by iron 
plates in this way, was interpreted by 
Lord Palmerston and others as a direct 
threat to British sea power, The Warrior 
was the answer. Although totally iron- 
built, her armoured plates covered only 
two-thirds of her 420 ft. overall length; 
for firepower she relied on the standard 
broadside, carrying 40 guns, the heaviest 
gun firing 68 Ib of metal. In_ naval 
development the breakthrough was not to 
be repeated until the arrival of the great 
Dreadnought. Her active sezvice was un- 
distinguished, but, by chance or design, 
she still survives. 

With the Admiralty about to construct 
4 massive jetty nearby, the Warrior's 
useful days may now be numbered. It 
would seem an unsentimental act\ for the 
Admiralty to break up the ship, although 
any such plans are emphatically denied by 
Admiralty spokesmen. The Warrior had 
little superstructure beyond her masts and 
twin funnels. How much would it cost to 
restore them, replace her now-concrete 
upper deck with a replica of the original, 
unseal her gunports, and tow her, perhaps, 
to a berth near the Victory at Portsmouth? 
If the Admiralty should see fit to preserve 
one monument to the great iron battle- 
ships of the past, it has only to look as 
far as Pembroke Dock. 


See 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 





Commissions 
Cut in Two? 


R JAMES LANDIS has just been handed what the Americans 
M call a hot potato, and he is likely to find that cutting it 
open with a knife is the only way to cool it. Last week 

Mr Landis published a number of ideas he had submitted to the 
President-elect, Mr Kennedy, for reforming the branch of the 
federal government somewhat light-heartedly known as the “ regu- 
latory agencies.” These are the bodies which are supposed to 
regulate various industries in the name of the public interest but 
which, practically everyone has been agreeing for the last twenty 
years, are incompetent, aimless, and demoralised. Having served 
on three of them, Mr Landis was able to point out briskly enough 
where the agencies have failed in their duties. He has promptly 
been appointed by the President-elect as a special assistant charged 
with the task, of drawing up plans to sort out the mess. It is at 
this point that the general amens which greeted Mr Landis’s 
criticisms give way to the first mutterings of dissent. The reforms 
he has outlined, although mach less radical than those some other 


people have suggested, offend certain members of Congress because : 


they appear to transfer part of Congress’s authority over the 
agencies to the President. There is also a substantial school of 
thought in Washington which holds that the logic of Mr Landis’s 
ideas points to a far more drastic surgical operation than he seems 
to realise. 

It is easy enough to draw up the charge-sheet against the 
agencies. They are hideously slow in getting their work done. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, according to Mr Landis, 
takes between eighteen months and three years to complete a con- 
tested case, and the Federal Power Commission carried dilatoriness 
to the point where it was, in effect, deliberately disobeying the 
Supreme Court’s order to fix the price charged for natural gas 
by independent producers. The agencies are also continually under 
the suspicion of letting their judgment be swayed by improper 
pressures. Since 1958 scandal has forced three senior officials to 
resign: two members of the Federal Communications Commission 
for accepting favours from pecple connected with the television 
industry which the FCC is supposed to regulate ; and Mr Sherman 
Adams, President Eisenhower's right-band man, for intervening 
with agencies on behalf of friends. 

The procedure the commissions follow is often chaotic. Some 
of them let trial examiners hear a case, then make their own 
decisions on grounds which sometimes appear quite unconnected 
with the examiners’ conclusion, so that arguments must be dug 
up to support the decision they have taken. Worst of all, most 
of the agencies have failed conspicuously to enunciate clear policies 
for the industries they are supposed to be supervising. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has at one time licensed airlines to fly over 
certain routes because they could provide better service than their 
rivals ; and chen at another time given licences to small deserving 
airlines, even though their competitors could almost certainly have 
given better service. The Federd] Communications Comrhission 
has never even tried to make America’s television stations raise the 

level of their programmes by threatening not to renew their 
licences. The Interstate Commerce Commission, having taken 





a look at the chaos into which road and rail transport have fallen 
around big cities, has closed its cyes and faint-heartedly turned 
away again. 

There is considerable agreement about the causes of the agencics’ 
inefficiency, For one thing, they are kept short of funds. Under 
Mr Eisenhower's thrifty Administration both the Federal Power 
Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission have 
had their requests for money cut just when the amount of work 
they had to do was increasing. It is also clear that since the war 
members of the commissions have far too often been chosen, in 
Mr Richard Rovere’s delicate phrase, from the ranks of the obscure 
and the politically necessitous. Perhaps it is only once in a genera- 
tion that there comes to Washington a wave of bright young men 
anxious to serve the government for comparatively modest salaries. 
President Roosevelt got the benefit of the last wave in 1933; 
Mr Kennedy may be able to draw upon another this year. But 
if the standards of senior officials in the agencies are as low as 
most people think they have been under Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower, it is no wonder that even dedicated career men become 
discouraged. 

The basic weakness of the agencies, however, is their built-in 
ambivalence. Instructed by Congress both to protect the public 
interest and to encourage their respective industries, they find it 
remarkably difficult to serve both masters. The daily work of 
the commissions consists partly of setting rules for the industries 
under their care and partly of adjudicating between competitors 
within each industry. The cocktail-clinking familiarity with the 
industry that the commissions (as rule-makers) need in order to 
become sufficiently expert is plainly in conflict with the distant 
aloofness which the commissions (as judges) need to maintain. The 
result is that what Congress meant to be its long right arm for 
tapping capitalism on the shoulder often looks to be hand-in- 
glove with it instead. 


R LANDIS’S proposals for putting all this right are at first 

sight comparatively simple. He would start dy asserting 
the President’s control over each agency, first by making sure that 
he has the right to change its chairman at wil] and, secondly, by 
giving the chairman stronger authority within the agency. This 
would require action by Congress, since the Supreme Court appears 
to have made it clear that members of commissions with quasi- 
judicial functions cannot be removed during their allotted term 
unless Congress has specifically empowered the President to do so. 
Mr Landis would also give the President a White House assistant 
to help him in “ assuring the efficient execution ” of the laws the 
agencies administer. To this assistant would be added three others 
charged with co-ordinating the policy of different agencies dealing 
with transport, energy and communications. Finally, Mr Landis 
would help the agencies to catch up with their work by letting 
them form panels of commissioners to whom decisions would be 
delegated. 

This is where’ Mr Landis begins to run into trouble. In strictly 
constitutional terms, most of the agencies affected are arms of the 
legislature, not of the executive branch of the government. Con- 
gress, ever jealous of its prerogatives, may well look y 
on what amounts to handing over part of its responsibilities to the 
President. A subcommite of the Houte of Kepcsnativs bs 
just issued a report complaining that the Bureau of the Budget— 
a branch of the exccurive—often amends the agencies’. budgets 
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without telling Congress what it is doing. The fact that for the 
last ten years Congress has made only the feeblest attempts to 
remedy its children’s most glaring defects is unlikely to sop 
insisting On its parental rights. 

The main question is whether an extension of presidential 
authority is compatible with the way in which the agencies are 
organised at present. Even if Congress establishes a chain of 
command from President to agency (through a dependent chair- 
man) aS Mr Landis wants, it is not at all clear what happens next. 
If the President tries to give orders to agencies which in one half 
of their daily life have a quasi-judicial character, he will be brought 
up sharply by those who believe that this amounts to interfering 
in the process of law. This fear has led some critics to say that 
‘Mr Landis’s proposals amount to “ legalising Sherman Adams.” 
The reply that Mr’ Adams interfered in particular cases whereas 
Mr Kennedy would simply lay down general lines of policy is met 
with a wryly sceptical smile. 

One solution—proposed by Mr Louis Hector, formerly of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, among others—is to take a sharp knife 
and cut the agencies in two. One half, performing only quasi 
judicial functions, would keep its independence. The other half, 
in charge of making rules and lay:ng down policy, would be frankly 
taken over by the executive branch of the government. Ther 
are difficulties in this solution. Sometimes a particular case 
involves at one and the same time a judicial decision and an act 
of policy-making. Congress would also need to show unusual 
selflessness in handing over part of the agencies lock, stock and 
barrel to the President. But this arrangement would be logical 
and clean-cut. The rather ghostly White House assistants Mr: 
Landis proposes for “ co-ordinating ” policy in the fields of trans 
port and energy might then take on full substance as heads of 
departments. The rules they laid down would be enforced by 
bodies with some genuine claim to independence. Perhaps Mr: 
Landis foresees that this is the implication of the suggestions he 
has made. The question is whether Congregs does too—and, 1f 
it does, whether Mr Kennedy is ready for the fight he will have 
on his hands f 


Majority Rule 


HE firsts business of Congress, which convened on Tuesday. 
‘ae more than a fortnight before the new President is inaugurated. 
is to clear a way through its own rules for Mr Kennedy’s legislative 
pregramme—and to do this without alienating the conservative 
southern Democrats whose co-operation will be needed if it is to 
be passed. The problem is most acute in the House. There the 
Rules Committee, which supposedly acts only as a legislative traffic 
policeman, last year blocked a Bill, for aid to schools, which 
one of the five measures to 
which Mr Kennedy attaches 
the highest priority, and 
delayed others. The House 
has already decided not to 
enlarge the committee to 
swamp the four conserva- 
tive Republicans and two 
southern Democrats who at 
present. can hold the 
majority up to ransom. In- 
stead, Mr Rayburn, the 
Speaker,-is said to be pre- 
pared to replace Mr Colmer 
of Mississippi on the com- 
mittee with a more pliable 
Southerner, ostensibly be- 
cause Mr Colmer sup- 
ported clectors not pledged 


* What's This Ugly Talk About Applying 
Rules te ME?" 
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to Mr Kennedy during the recent election. Mr Rayburn has the 
necessary votes. If he hesitates it may be because similar disloyalty 
went unpunished in 1956, when Mr Adam Clayton Powell, the 
Negro who is now chairman of the House Labour and Education 
Committee, defected temporarily to the Republicans. A possible 
alternative is to revive the 21-day rule, which enables Bills to be 
rescued from the Rules Committee after three weeks, but this is 
more useful at the beginning than at the end of a session, which is 
often the most critical period for controversial legislation. 

The attempt of the liberals in the ‘Senate to make it easier to 
shut off debate~ mainly by Southerners trying to frustrate Negro 
rights Bills—is less urgent. Mr Kennedy has said nothing yet 
about new civil rights measures, and although he favours restricting 
the right of unlimited debate sometime he is not, judging from 
the views of Senator Mansfield, the new majority leader, for 
surring up a southern hornets’ nest right away. This is dis- 
appointing to the Negrees who contributed so much to Mr 


Election Results-Official 


Oo“ of the duties of Congress this week was to meet in joint 
session to count the electoral votes cast last month in the 
so states. There will be no surprises, although it was only 
last week that Hawaii, which has changed sides several times, 
was declared finally, after a complete recount, to have given 
4 11§-vote Majority to the President-elect. The official figures 
tor the popular vote for the Presidency, which at 68,832,818 
was 7.2 million higher than the previ us record in, 1986, are: 


Mr Kennedy 


34,221,531 
Mr Nixon 34,108.474 
Others §02,773 


rhe figure for other presidentia] candidates includes 386,253 
votes cast for the candidates of minority parties and the vote 
in Mississippi for unpledged electors who ranged themselves, 
in the end, behind Senator Byrd of Virginia, as did 6 unpledged 
electors chosen in Alabama. They were joined by one elector 
from Oklahoma, although his state gave a majority to Mr 
Nixon. In spite of the fact that Mr Kennedy won. by only 
113,057 votes—the narrowest margin since 1884, when only 
§ million votes were cast—and had only 49.7 per cent of the 
total vote, compared with 49.6 per cent for Mr Nixon, the 
electoral votes stand at 303 for the President-elect, 219 for 
Mr Nixon and 1§ for Senator Byrd. 

The line-up of the parties in Congress as it convened this 


week was 
Senate House of Represent Cs 
Democrats 65 262 
Republicans 35 174 
In doubt — 1 


These figures include the Democrats who are being appointed 
to the Senate by Democratic Governors to succeed Mr Johnson 
and Mr Kennedy, and Mr Hickey, the Democratic Governor 
of Wyoming, who is resigning so that his successor can appoint 
him to take the Senate seat of a Republican who has died 
since his victory at the polls. Mr Johnson’s successor, Mr 
Blakley, will have to defend his seat at a special election which 
must be held within three months, but the other two have 
a longer run, until November, 1962. Mr Kennedy’s successor, 
Mr Benjamin Smith, an old friend and class-mate of the 
President-elect, who was appointed very grudgingly by 
Governor Furcolo in the name of party unity (a euphemism 
for pressure from the Kennedy forces) ‘has apparently agreed, 
however, not to stand in 1962—to make room, some suspect, 
for another Senator Kennedy. The House has refused to seat 
a Republican from Indiana, who won by only 12 votes, until an 
investigation into his elecuon is carried out. 
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A story untold until NOW... 


THE BIRTH OF 


THE BOMB 


— 
Bs 





Factual, dramatie ... as enthralling as 
the best detective fiction 


THE STORY OF THE ATOMIC BOMB began in December 
1938, when a young Viennese physicist decided to spend 
Christmas with his aunt at her home on the outskirts of 
Gothenburg. . . . 

From this unlikely start The Sunday Times continues a story 
which has many facets. There is a strongly human side. 
There is fiction-like adventure — for the first time the facts 
on how the world stock of heavy water was brought to 
Paris by a French banker, eventually to make its way to 
Cambridge into the hands of those who took us into The 
Nuclear Age. Here at last is the story (written with the co- 
operation of many of the men who played a part) behind 
the shattering headlines of 1945, when the Second World 
War ended in the fiery finale of the Atomic Bomb. 


BEGINS THIS WEEK-END 
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Kennedy's victory, but they have been given some recognition by 
the appointment of Mr Robert Weaver, a housing expert, to be 
director of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. This. is the 
highest post ever held by a Negro, and if his agency becomes the 
core of a new Department of Urban Affairs Mr Weaver will be 
the first negro member of the Cabinet. . 

The Senate liberals have good hopes of mustering about fifty 
votes—the largest number ever—for shutting off debate by a vote 
of three-fifths of the Senators present and voting, compared with 
the two-thirds required at present. But even at the beginning of 
a new session,:a two-thirds majority is needed, as a practical matter; 
and if the Senate is not to be plunged into long and bitter debate. 
Such a majority can be found only if Mr Kennedy puts pressure 
on undecided Senators—and so far he has shown no signs of 
doing so. 


Stakes in Space 


—— week President Eisenhower made a last-minute but calcu- 

lated pronouncement on the policy to be followed in the 
development of space satellites for the international telegraph, tele- 
phoke and television link-ups which are now a practical possibility 
since "he success of the Echo and other satellite programmes this 
year. \Saying that he had ordered the National Aeronautics and 
Space \Administration to expedite the commercial applications of 
space banties, the President stated that “ the government should 
aggressitely encourage private enterprise in the establishment and 
operatio satellite relays for revenue-producing purposes.” This 
will please! the firms that are hardy enough to invest in space ; the 
American: \Telephone and Telegraph Company has already peti- 
tioned the} Federal Communications Commission for a permit to 
launch its pwn satellites. But since an outgoing President cannot 
undertake such “ aggressive encouragement,” his remarks are 
probably intended to stake out a position for private enterprise 
that the new Administration would be embarrassed to repu- 
diate. 


~ 


Senator Kennedy's campaign pledges on wresting the lead in ° 


space from Russia will undoubtedly force him to make a strong 
bid to push forward missile and satellite technology on the peaceful 
as well as the military side, with or without the aid of private 
enterprise. His first move has been to appoint the Vice President- 
elect, Mr Lyndon Johnson, to be chairman of the President's 
Advisory Council on Space. After the separation of the civilian 
and military applications of space technology this body was created 
to co-ordinate the activitiés of Nasa and the defence departments, 
but it has been neglected by President Eisenhower. Mr Johnson 
was chairman of the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences and he regards the development of communication satel- 
lites as a great opportunity to demonstrate American interest in 
the peaceful use of space. Mr Johnson's broader role is obvious!y 
to drive the space programme forward and to get Nasa and the 
Air Force to work as partners. 

The advent of private satellites in space would further compli- 
cate a legal position which is already obscure. The lawyers are 
learnedly pointing out that international law on space is vague— 
it is not even Clear where space begins and national sovereignty 
ends in the vertical direction. Nobody knows what would be the 
rules about damages arising from failing or defective satellites or 
even about the pirating or unauthorised use of, or interference with, 
someone else’s satellite. There would have to be new international 
agreements on patent rights and frequencies. The Eisenhower 
Adiministration has suggested that private satellites might be 
launched by the government on a direct cost basis. Each one, 
with a year’s life, may cost industry $15 million when 
launched. 


, 


If Europe Sneezes ... 


7a full figures for the balance of payments in the third quarter 
of 1960, which are published in the December issue of the 
Survey of Current Business show very clearly why Mr Anderson 
was sent post-haste to Bonn in November and why Mr Eisenhower 
took emergency steps to reduce the strain on the dollar. Outgoing 
payments shot up to over $9 billion, at seasonally adjusted annual 
rates, and the deficit, on the same basis, reached $4.1 billion, com- 
pared with $3.8 billion for the whole of 1959. During the year 
which has just ended outflows of gold totalled over $1.6 billion, 
the second highest amount on record. Yet the trouble would haye 
been much worse if the favourable balance of merchandise trade, 
which almost disappeared at one point in 1959, had not recovered 
to an annual rate, seasonally adjusted, of $5 billion. For this a 
decline in imports, as the United States moved into its mild reces- 
sion, was partly responsible. But exports rose in the third quarter 
to an annual rate of $20 billion, close to the peak reached in 1957. 
The trouble was caused mainly by the outflow of private funds. 
Apart from this movement, the deficit in the third quarter declined 
to. a manageable $1.5 billion, at seasonally adjusted annual rates. 

One of the reasons exports did so well was the decline in oppor- 
tunities for expansion at home. But a more potent cause was the 
prosperity of Europe and Japan. In the spring of 1959 the United 
States was importing slightly more from these two regions than it 
sold to them ; but in the first three quarters of 1960 it sold them 
$1.8 billien worth more of goods than it bought from them. In 
this period American exports as a whole rose $2.5 billion, of which 
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nearly $2 billion was accounted for by Europe and Japan. This 
raises one kind ‘of question about the permanence of the export 
boom if prosperity should sag in western Europe, Another is posed 
by the exports which have done best this year. As in 1957, they 
are the traditionally volatile cotton, copper, aircraft (mostly jets) 
steel products and aluminium, The sixth key commodity, pas- 
senger cars, stars not because exports have risen—they have in 
fact’ continued to fall—but because imports fell off much more 
sharply as they ran into competition in the United States from the 
new American small cars. 

Whether the trade surplus will continue to grow, or even remain 
at its present high level, is debatable. It is unlikely, if there is 


economic recovery in the United States, that imports will fail to 
recover as well. No one expects the five key exports to do as 
handsomely in 1961 as they did in 1960. On the other hand, 
American businessmen are getting the hang of exporting and, if 
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Europe continues to be prosperous, it should provide good markets 
for capital goods and labour-saving equipment, and for specially 
attractive consumer goods. 


Reprieve for Rails 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


UST before Christmas Mr Eisenhower completed the appoint- 

ments to the commission which is to begin this week a study 
of the highly contentious issue of work rules in the railway industry. 
It is to submit its report and its recommendations in December, 
unless both management and the trade unions agree to a further 
extension of time. The agreement of the railway managements 
and the men who run the trains to co-operate in this inquiry mearis 
that the country has won a reprieve, for at least fifteen months, 
from a crippling strike; the railways still carry nearly half of all 
the goods transported in the United States. Mr Mitchell, the 
retiring Secretary of Labour, who worked for over a year to secure 
this agreement, is to head the commission. It will include five 
representatives each of the railways, of the men and of the public, 
and it will try to mediate between the two contestants as well as 
to investigate the facts. 

Whether the creation of the commission really brings settle- 
ment of the controversy much closer is still uncertain. Mr Mitchell 
says that the board’s recommendations will “carry great weight,” 
but the hard fact remains that they will not be binding. The trade 
unions would not agree to this, and remain free to strike in 15 
months’ time, if they are not satisfied with the commission’s recom- 
mendations, Many spokesmen for the managements contend that 
the inquiry simply amounts to a delaying ‘tactic on the part of 
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Workers Earn 
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labour for, as long as the investigation goes on, the railways will 
have to continue paying their employees for the very work prac- 
tices which the lines are trying to eliminate. But in spite of their 
deteriorating financial position the companies accepted a commis- 
sion with only limited powers because they are anxious to avoid an 
industry-wide strike which might lead Congress to authorise com- 
pulsory settlement of such disputes—a prospect which they dislike 
very much. 

In November, 1959, the railways asked the five operating brother- 
hoods—so-called because their members actually run the trains— 
for six changes in work rules. These involve the elimination of 
firemen from non-steam locomotives in goods and yard services ; 
the revision of standards of pay to reflect today’s higher speeds 
of trains: the elimination of rules which ban crews from operating 
through crew-change points; the abandonment of arbitrary divi- 
sions between work that may be done by road and by yard crews; 
the elimination of all rules stipulating the number of crew 
members; and finally an end to the rules which require 
the companies to pay workers for standing by idle when 
automatic equipment is used. The managements contend that these 
changes would save the industry about $500 million a year. They 
say that eliminating firemen from most diesel and electric loco- 
motives alone would save approximately $230 million. The rail- 
ways point out that on modern locomotives, almost all of which 
are diesel or electric, there are no boilers for the firemen to feed... 
Instead they generally serve as “lookouts,” assisting the loco-‘ 
motive’s engineer and the engineman who is charged with‘ 
maintaining the modern diesel unit. 

The brotherhoods are just as determined to keep the rules as 
the managements are to alter them. The trade unious fear any- 
thing which might deplete the number of railway workers further. 
This has fallen more than 20 per cent in the past two years to 














since the war, yet four of the eight highest 
paying industries are found in the non- 


— the war people who actually make 

the goods produced by Anmierican 
industry have increased their average 
| weekly earnings by 80 per cent—an annual 
| rate of § per cent—and their real earnings, 
| allowing for higher prices, by 40 per cent, 
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recession, when weekly earnings have 
suffered as a result of less overtime being 
worked; the hours worked a week have of 
course fluctuated greatly, but over the 
period as a whole forty hours a week re- 
mained the standard. The advantage of 








Shaded areas indicate periods of recession 





durable group, including the highest pay- 
ing of all—petroleum and coal products; in 
1947 printing and publishing was the in- 
dustry which paid best. In that year 
tobacco workers carned least; today it is 
clothing workers who are worst off. 


non-durable goods has almost doubled 
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No words, 
no specification, 
can capture the 
real quality ofa 

computer 


A computer is the sum of the thinking, the 
engineering, the experience that go into its 
making, plus the accumulated skills that go 
into its applications and servicing. 


On all these scores, I-C-T has no equal in Britain. 
1-C-T, with over 50 years’ experience of data processing, 
has made more than half the computers in commercial 
use here today. I-C-T in Britain is deployed over 2 
factories, 31 area offices, 3 research establishments, 
and 5 educational and training centres for customers’ 
staff. World-wide, I-C-T employs 19,000 people and 
operates in 51 countries, I-C-T’s service is at your 
service from the moment of your first enquiry. 


The computer illustrated is the 1301. It is a product 
of I-C-T and G.E.C. and their jointly owned Computer 
Developments Limited. A comprehensive booklet on 
the 1301 can be had on request. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS LIMITED 


149 PARK LANE, LONDON Wl. TEL: HYDE PARK 980 
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published twice monthly 
and only 2’- 


Starting with the December 28 Show Number, The Motor Boat and 
Yachting will be published twice monthly. It will have all the usual 
features PLUS many new “tems particularly for the younger enthusiast 
and those who sail small boats on coastal and inland waters 


Features and famous contributors in this issue include 


*® A generously illustrated Preview of the first International Boat e 
Show, to be held in London 4 
*® Sir Alan Herbert (A.PA1.) writes on the “The Boom of the 
Boat’', with illustrations by Brockbank 
*® Uffa Fox, world-renowned master of yachting lore, contributes 
one of the almost forgotten Songs of the Sea (with music by 
Ron Goodwin). Others are to follow in future issues 
* “Gipsy Moth IT"-~" The Motor Boat and Yachting” artist's 
cutaway drawing of Francis Chichester’s yacht in which he won 
the 1960 Single-handed Transatlantic Race 
* A yachtsman's account of a cruise behind the Tron Curtain to 
East Germany, Poland and beyond Part I 
* For the younger reader— how to build an Invader canoe 
*® Practical tips for newcomers (and old hands) to pleasure 
boating 
The Motor Baat and Yachting will be on show at STAND D2 at 
* Earts Court 


There will be a fully i!lustrated report of the Show in the January 21 
issue Of The Motor Boat and Yachting; with Sir Alan Herbert's 
second article; the first of a series of articles by Francis Chiches'es 
instructions for equipping the Invader canoe with sail or outboard 
motor; and how to build an 11’ 6” outboard runabout 


The Motor Boat and Yachting is one of fourteen opinion-shaping 
journals published by Temple Press Limited. Each of these 
publications is a leader in its field—and not only in the home market 
Every year 2\ million copies circulate in 133 countries throughout the 
world. The specialized journals of Temple Press are authoritative 
and informative. It pays to advertise in them 


Over 150 books and directories are published in association with \ 
these journals by Temple Press Book Division 
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Moror Boxer 
YACICONG 


FROM ANY NEWSAGENT 
TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Bowling Green Lane, 
London E.c.1 


The Motor Boat and Yachting * The 

» Cammercial Motor © The Acroplane and 
Astronautics ° Nuclear Engineering 

The Motor * Farm Methanization © The 
Petroleum Times © Motor Cycling with 
Scooter Weekly ' Plastics * Cycling and 
Mopeds * Light Metals * The Oi1 Exsine 
and Gas Turbine * The Motor Ship © the 
Overseas Engineer 


Associated Publication The Surveyor 
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just under 800,000, in spite of the fact that the lines are hauling 
more goods. For this rise in productivity the brotherhoods blame 
the increased use of automatic equipment. Moreover, they feel 
that, if any rules are to be altered, labour must have some changes 
of its own. The unions point out, for example, that their members 
teceive no extra'pay for working on holidays, at night or on week- 
ends—though this is common in most other industries—-and no 
sick leave. 

If management had its way on work rules one trade union, the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen, might be faced with 
extinction. Most of its more than 30,000 members are the firemen 
whom the railways say they can do without. “ You don’t expect 
to see a union head back down on an issue that could mean the 
end of his entire union, do you? ” says an official of one company, 
who doubts whether the rules dispute can be resolved without a 
strike. The other unions involved in this battle are the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America. These four have made it clear 
that they intend to stand solidly by the threatened firemen. 
Repeated efforts by the managements to deal with the firemen 
separately have been rebuffed by the other brotherhoods. Together, 
the five umions represent approximately 210,000 employees 


f Bem is lithe doubt, however, that many of. the industry's work 
practices must be overhauled soon if it is to benefit fully from 
the technological strides of recent years. Many of the rules now in 
effect were drawn up\jat about the turn of this century, when 
locomotives were steam-driven and train speeds were much lower 
than they are now. Yet a journey of 100 miles still counts as a 
full day's work, no matter how quickly the trip is made. Nine 
crews, therefore, are required to operate a 961-mile run from New 
York to Chicago, a trip that can be made in as little as 16 hours. 
One major railway must pay three days’ wages for 6} hours of 
actual work to each man in the engine of a fast passenger train 
serving Chicago and other western points. 

The railways followed their decision to press for revised work 
rules with a barrage of propaganda decrying “ unnecessary ” labour 
costs and “ outmoded” work practices. The well-staffed public 
relations division of the Association of American Railroads sent 
thousands of editors five-page releases describing extreme examples 
of such “ featherbedding.” ‘‘ Our biggest coup,” boasts one public 
relations officer, “has been getting an article on featherbedding 
printed in the Reader’s Digest.” The article firmly backed the 
contentions of the railways. But the industry's public attack on the 
alleged abuses may have gone too far. Repeated harping on the 
issue in the press and on the wireless and television has antagonised 
many trade unionists both inside and outside the industry. The 
resulting ill-feeling may still set off a strike after the commission 
concludes its study. Rather late.in the day, officials of the com- 
panies have begun to stress that the fight against existing work 
practices is not meant to cast doubt on the loyalty of “ our fine 
employees.” 

Meanwhile, the brotherhoods’ counter-attack has gathered speed. 
The unions’ much smaller publicity forces credit firemen with 
saving entire trains from disaster on occasions when an engineer 
dozed off or looked the wrong way, or when an engineman was 
not available during an unexpected power failure. In fact modern 
locomotives are equipped with automatic “dead man” switches 
that stop trains’ immediately if the engincer’s foot leaves a par- 
ticular pedal. Spokesmen for the unions have also been bringing 
pressure to bear on State Legislatures and municipal governments 
to enact so-called “ full-crew” laws. At present, 16 states have 
such laws, which set the size of crews which trains passing through 
the state or city must carry. These full-crew provisions provide 
the brotherhoods, in effect, with a second line of defence. For even 
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if the railways manage, in future agreements with the unions, to 
eliminate firemen’s jobs, firemen would still have to be carried 


on trains which run through towns and states whose full-crew laws 
call for them. 


Hospitals’ Dilemma 


N appeal by the Governor of New York to the American 

Medical Association to allow some 500 foreign doctors, who 
failed a recent test of their proficiency, to continue to work in the 
hospitals of the state is a reminder to the American public of its 
dependence on imported medical talent. Until the AMA gave 
these doctors a brief stay of execution, it looked as though many 
hospitals in New York would have to cut down emergency services 
and even close wards. Outside New York the AMA’s ukase 
stands: “ unqualified” physicians must be relieved of their 
responsibilities, though they may continue their studies, and may 
resubmit themselves for the next test in April. 

These foreign doctors, mostly from the Philippines, Turkey, 
Mexico, Iran and India, come to the United States on exchange 
visas which are valid only so long as they work in hospitals for 
the purpose of improving their qualifications. They now have to 
take a test of proficiency abroad before a visa is granted ; last year 
the AMA, professing its concern over the qualifications of some of 
those who had been granted visas before this rule was made, 
imposed a test on all the 8,713, untested doctors who held hospital 
appointments under this scheme. The AMA permitted those who 
almost passed to continue working, subject to taking the test again, 
but it ordered the hospitals not to allow 2,481 others to treat patients 
after December 31st. A number of American doctors have 
denounced the test as unduly severe, and the State Department 
interyened because it feared the effect abroad of withdrawing so 
many visas and forcing foreign doctors to return home with a 
grievous loss of professional reputation. But the AMA will ket 
them stay only as medical students. 

The hospitals cannot defy the AMA without forfeiting approval 
of their training and residency programmes ; this would lose 
them their American doctors. But they must find about 11,500 
internes and residents a year, against an output of 7,400 graduates 
from American medical schools. The supply of American medical 
graduates is seriously inadequate: a recent survey estimated that 
to maintain the present ratio of doctors to population (which has 
declined since 1939) the number of medical graduates would have 
to be raised to 11,000 a year by 1975. Critics of the AMA blame 
it for opposing federal subsidies to medical education (lest 
“ socialised medicine” creep in) while insisting on lengthy and 
costly training, so that too few students can afford to take up 
medicine. But even if this aid were forthcoming, and if federal 
scholarships were given to medical students, there is too little 
accommodation for them in medical schools, The shortage has 
been rudely brought home to the profession by the threat of the 


Defence Department to draft 650 medical graduates to meet its 
own deficiencies. 


SHORTER NOTE 


After last week the steel industry is no longer to publish its 
operating rate as a percentage of capacity. Last time the industry 
tried to drop this statistic, in 1958, reporters worked it out for 
themselves, but from now on this will not be possible, supposedly, 
at least, since total capacity is to be kept secret as well. The 
industry argues that the statistic is misleading, since operations 
are nearly always well below full capacity ; certainly when the 
figure runs consistently at around $0 per cent, as it has been doing 
recently, users have no incentive to order in advance and the general 
economic effect is depressing. 
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The West Indies 


Sin—lI find your comments on recent agree- 
ments with the United States relative to 
Caribbean bases rather i You are 
undoubtedly correct in stating that these 
agreements have enhanced American good 
will within the West Indies Federation, 
although both the duration and viability of 
the will achieved are still very in 
t, both because of the rancour and 
vituperation that the agreements 
and the uncertainty of the future in regard 
to the questions of hemispheric defence and 
the capital of the West Indies Federation. 
The West Indies Faderation now faces the 
certain prospect of not being able to estab- 
lish a federal capital, so long as the desig- 
nation of the Chaguaramas area remains. 
his is totally undesirable. An emergent 
nation cannot be expected to derive stability 
or identification from a capital fixed in 
rented quarters ; and this unfortunate situa- 
tion will temain for seventeen years, and 
perhaps longer, depending on the state of 
world tension and strategic considerations 
—seventeen years hence. In the meantime, 
the complex and explosive involvement of 
capital site and naval base remains to plague 
both the Federal Government of the West 
Indies, the United States and the Trinidad 
Government—depending 7 what bases 
policy all these pursue in future years. 

In this perspective, it is not difficult to 
appreciate that the recent agreements 
merely swept the dust under the carpet. 
Manifestly, co-existence of naval base and 
federal capital at Chaguaramas would be a 
source of endless trouble and, from all points 
of view, undesirable. I find it difficult there- 
fore to understand the reasons for the some- 
what euphoric manner in which you wel- 
come the recent agreements.—Yours faith- 
fully, ALBERT GOMES 
House of Representatives of the 
West Indies 


Wasted Wits 
Sir—Sir Geoffrey Crowther’s recent pro- 
posais for an increase in university places 
suggest two types of increase—by lowering 
the initial entry standard, and by intro- 
ducing a new sort of course. Both 
approaches have already been supported by 
The Economist. A lower standard for 
entrants already obtains in Scotland, but 
with the result that the failure rate is higher 
than in Some of those at present 
excluded from English universities could 
definitely benefit from a degree course, and 
even those who failed to take a degree might 
do so, but the advantages are marginal. In 
view of the present lack of facilities and 
university teachers td cope with the increase 
in students from other sources, it seems pre- 
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ferable to postpone this particular reform. 

More urgently desirable is the introduc- 
tion of new vocational degree courses. This 
affronts the English insistence on a liberal 
education—a principle not upheld on the 


Continent or in the United States. There. 
are in this country, too, many people, and | 


many people’s sons, who sce no value in a 
liberal education. But courses in, for 
instance, industrial administration, such as 
are widely offered in the United States, 
would be likely to attract this kind of 
student. Nor does it seem that a manage- 
ment course is more reprehensible in prin- 
ciple than the legal course which is accepted 
in all university curricula. Sifce opposition 
is likely among existing university staffs to 
this type of course, perhaps new recruitment 
could be sought in the busindss world? 
Another new type of course tould usefully 
be introduced more widely. Aj present sub- 
jects are for the most part mutually exclu- 
sive. But not all interests can be fitted 
neatly into academic strait-jackets. Some 
students could best develop if the boundaries 
of the traditional subjects were to be made 
more elastic—preferably so that each 
student could choose his own combination, 
made up from segments of the present sub- 
jects. This would not prevent the majority 
from continuing with a conventional course 
Nor need it disorganise the examiners: the 
eclectic could take a paper from this subject, 
a paper from that. This flexibility is not 
designed to attract a new type of student 
but to serve better the existing stock. 
Luckily a number of the towns applying 
for consideration as a new university city 
can offer the facilities required by 
the University Grants Committee. It is ia 
these new centres that The Economist’s pro- 
posal for a sharing of facilities by universi- 
ties, teacher training colleges and technical 
colleges can first be implemented. Besides 


~ the saving in capital outlay this arrangement 


will enable greater intercourse between 
students of different types, and thus add to 
the advantages gained from the admission 
to universities of more students on voca- 
tional courses.--Yours faithfully, 

Colchester, Essex S. Mynod1T1 


African Politics 
Sir—In your article “Lancaster House 
Juju” of December 3rd you made a not 
unusual reference to the “settlers” of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. While your 
meaning is clear, I am _ puzzied at 
this description of people who have made 
their permanent homes in the Federation. 

The “ settlers ” in South Africa are rarely 
referred toes such and in Canada, the USA, 
Australia and New Zealand, I fancy the 
expression would be regarded as rather 
offensive. 


‘modest 
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In my opinion the use of the word settler 
—and let us admit that very many New 
Zealanders and Americans are no longer 
“settled” than are many Rhodesians— 
implies something “ not quite clean ” about 
such people and this in turn assists the 
forces working to remove the descendants of 
the early pioneers from their chosen home- 
land.—Yours faithfully, 


Karachi RICHARD ALLDEN 


Sir—I am surprised at the naiveté with 
which, in your article on ia of Decem- 
ber 17, 1960, you have over back- 
wards in swallowing nationalist-commusist- 
terrorist m ; 

The sentence in the second paragraph 
which mentions “two nations” accepts 
without qualification the terrorists’ propa- 
ganda that they “represent” ail non- 
European, and by an absurd implication 
“ national,” elements. The writer, and all 
those who only too willingly accept this 
conventional over-simplification, forget that 
the Buropeans have come to North Africa 
as the liberators of the workers and peasants 
from the exploitation of their “ Arab ” con- 
querors, colonialisers, slave-drivers and 
pirates. The true “ colonialists ” in Algeria 
are not the French settlers, who have given 
the country more than they have gotten, 
but the “ Arabs,” whose impudent mas- 
querade as “ liberators,” etc., is so weakly 
and ignorantly accepted. In Algeria, as in 
so many other places, the withdrawal of 
civilised European government means hand- 
ing over power, not to “the oppressed 
people ” but to the top layer of oppressors, 
against whom European “ colonialism ” had 
afforded the toiling masses some degree of 
protection, and some chance of develop- 
ment.—Yours faithfully, 


Dublin GEORGE DUNCAN 


Sir—In The Economst of November 12th 
(page 670), your correspondent in New 
Delhi made an oblique reference to the 
Department of African Studies at the 
University of Delhi. Your correspondent, 
I am afraid, is misinformed as to the 
character of, the department. 

The department was not set up with any 
political motive or for the purpose of 
making an Indian policy for Africa. As was 
pointed out by Pandit Nehru, India’s prime 
minister, when he inaugurated thé depart- 
ment in 1955, the main idea was to con- 
centrate attention “on the study of African 
history and culture.” It is wrong to sup- 
pose that the department was meant for 
students from Africa. It was meant pri- 


marily for Indian students interested in 
African studies. No African has ever joined 
the department, though quite a large num- 
ber have come to India for study in other 
It is also not correct to call 
it was a 
introducing African 


departments. 
the programme “ ambitious ”-; 
attempt at 


ea nmanarinarsowt 
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studies in the university. Thus the con- 
clusion that the department has been a 
dismal! failure in its objectives is vitiated 
by the wrong information of your corre- 
spondent.—Yours ‘faithfully, 
University of Dethi AmBaA PRasap 


Sir—Like your correspondent E. B. B. 
Cunning (December 24th) I, too, was 
appalled at your statement that “ Fitness 
or unfitness to govern is ceasing to be 
relevant.” The remark betokens an abject 
and cringing abdication of responsibility 
and retreat from duty. What on earth ails 
The Economist ?——Yours faithfully 

E. Grey-TURNER 
London, SW3 


* 


Sir—I should like to correct the notion con- 
tained in the latter part of your article of 
December 31st that “it was not easy for 
the British to persuade the three regions 
of Nigeria to federate.. . .” The truth is 
that Britain through"the then Governor, 
Sir Arthur Richards (now Lord Milverton), 
split Nigeria, hitherto enjoying what could 
be called a unitary system of government 
for over thirty years, into three regions in 
1947. History will record that nobody asked 
for these regions and in fact Nigerians had 
no say in that “ obnoxious ” constitution. 
Having thus played on the latent tribal 
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instincts of the main tribes, Britain, at a 
later stage, started “ to persuade.” 

The inexcusable situation in which there 
are over fifty Cabinet Ministers, each draw- 
ing over £4,000 in salary and allowances, 
in what is supposed to be an under- 
developed or undeveloped country of the 
size and “ wealth” of Nigeria shows that 
the present constitution was to be a tem- 
porary arrangement. Surely, & Greater 
Nigeria will come.—Yours faithfully, 


London, N4 L. V. 1. Crrestna 


Exports 


Sir—Much of value about our export prob- 
lems is spoken and written by economists 
and Cabinet Ministers. Perhaps a contribu- 
tion from one who is no economist but has 
come up the hard way in exports and 
recently controlled the annual overseas sales, 
amounting to {1 million, of one light 
industry product may be useful. 

(a) As long as the small to medium British 
manufacturer can make good profits in 
Britain, his export effort, if any, is liable 
to be conducted by a member of the board 
as a form of relaxation or by the home sales 
manager on Wednesdays when it is too wet 
for golf. And one can scarcely blame the 
aanufacturer, who is, after all, in business 
for profit, not philanthropy. 

(b) The only way to deal with this profit 
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The Scope of Economics 


The Economic Point of View 


By Israel M. Kirzner. 
Van Nostrand. 243 pages. 41s. 6d. 


HIS is a book which, outside the 
columns of academic journals, there 
might seem to be every excuse for dismiss- 
ing with the label «for specialists only ” 
and, possibly, a querulous note about the 
misuse of good minds on barren subjects. 
Economic theory is relevant to economic 
policy, which in turn is relevant to generally 
agreed. human welfare; the history of 
theory, illuminating the nature of today’s 
thought, is relevant at one more remove ; 
but what can be said of the relevance of a 
learned history of theory about theory, of 
the hairsplitting controversies, over the last 
two hu years, concerning what econo- 
mics is about? As a self-justified intellec- 
tual feat it can display a rarefied merit to 
be savoured by a few kindred spirits ; but 
are there really no more urgent calls on its 
author’s abilities and its publisher's 
resources ? 
It is true that “ The Economic Point of 
View ” is for specialists only. But its sub- 


stance and purpose are not merely esoteric. 
Dr Kirzner traces, from the classics onward, 
the explicit or implicit standards according 
to which economists have defined the boun- 
daries of their own competence. He brings 
to this scholarly task great industry, a keen 
critical faculty, a zest for fine distinctions, 
an agreeable modesty, and a style which, 
though heavy-footed, is at least competent. 
The particular virtue of his book, however, 
lies in its power to stimulate and clarify 
thought about the present-day role and 
scope of economic ideas. The unsophis- 
ticated view of that role, stemming back to 
the classics, is that the economist’s business 
is busi matters, or wealth 
measurable in money—and the economic 
norm or aim is the growth of such wealth. 
t’s scope to that aspect of every situation 
which concerns the rational relationship of 
means to ends, a class of situation which, 
in the “ praxeological theory ” set out by Dr 


Kirzner’s teacher Professor von Mises, is 
co-extensive with the field of purposive 
human action. 

Doubtless not one in ten thopsand of 
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situation would be either by a tax incentive 
(which would, of course, be an accountant’s 
paradise )—and is, I understand, banned by 
Gatt—or by arranging a slump in the home 
market, which no one wants. 

(c) A virtue of the British manufacturer 
is his ingrained empiricism. But in this 
export context it is also a vice because some 
sort of long term planning is essential. 

(d) For these various reasons the lot of 
the export executive is hard and his 
remuneration meagre. 

Obviously, these remarks are generalisa- 
tions and do not apply to the giants of 
industry or for that matter may not apply 
to specialised industries, for example, 
cotton, of which I have no knowledge. But 
as generalisations they do apply to many 
firms whose counterparts in Germany con- 
duct a thriving export trade.—Yours faith- 
fully, S. W. Dove 


Surbiton, Surrey 


East Wind—West Wind 
Sir-—-This has proved a very Uiverting, if 
slightly inappropriate, Christmas ¢ntertain- 
ment. But should you not imclude the 
Joker in your pack? Its message would be 
the same for both players: “ Migrating 
swallows misinterpreted on Early Warning 
radar screen. Proceed beyond Brink 
immediately.”—Yours faithfully, 

Oxted, Surrey G. N. DONALDSON 


those individuals who, as administrators, 
teachers, wielders of persuasive influence, 
or ordinary citizens, form judgments on 
social affairs explicitly thinks in such terms. 
Yet just as utilitarianism permeated social 
policy in the nineteenth century, so today 
the dual notion of economics as the science 
of income-maximising and as the science of 
rationally purposive behaviour influences 
the choice of social priorities, forms poli- 
tical attitudes, and tinges the current phi 
sophy of life. In turning from an exclusive 
concern with material wealth, or egotistical 
motives, or money-measurable objective 
quantities, to the rational aspect of all 
human activity, cconomics has both widened 
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whole trend of human affairs. To the asser- 
tion of any other human aim than the (older) 
economic, it is always possible to rciort 
“Who says so?” The economic air, 
drawing strength from its association with 
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the aceepted human virtue of rationality, is 
proof against such retorts. 

Dr Kirzner shows how this self-assurance 
has developed and on what it is based. He 
does not explicitly draw the final moral ; 
the praxeological view, seen by him as 
uncontaminated, represents the ultimate 

“truth. But he puts his readers in # position 
to do so: to think afresh and perhaps pain- 
fully about the relationship of economics to 
the other social sciences. Such salutary 
thoughts must begin by being confined to 
a small minoxity, but their results can, with 
luck, filter down. “ The Economic Point 
of View ” may never figure among the major 
landmarks of economic thought. In a quiet 
way, however, it may have started seme- 
thing. 


Nicolson en Pantoufles 
The Age of Reason 

By Harold Nicolson. 

Constable. 446 pages. 45s. 


HIS is an easy-going book. Sir Harold 
Nicolson propounds as its sub-title “ a 
study of the mutability of ideas and the 
variety of human temperament.” So; in a 
sense, it is; but not in a serious or system- 
atic sense. Sir Harold has given himself 
the privilege of age and experience: he has 
wandered round the ship's chandlery of his 
reading and his experience of human 
nature, laid in stores, taken a rough bead 
on the development of ideas of reason and 
nature in the eighteenth century, lashed the 
tiller and lain back in the stern, The result 
is a rather unsystematic journey of great 
charm. Sir Harold, rightly enough, does 
not regard the march of ideas as being an 
independent onc: what matters is who gives 
the marching orders. But his interest in 
these men and women is so great that the 
ideas take second place. This does not 
matter—the book justifies itself; but the 
tile ‘hardly indicates the contents. In 
another sense, too, the book is easy-going; 
it is written in Sir Harold's familiar and 
charming style, but it is crammed with 
repetitions and misprints. A less experi- 
enced author (or his publisher) would have 
taken more care. Sir Harold has been long 
enough at the job to impose his slippered 
ease on the public, who will not object. 
Having said this, one has said nearly all 
that must be said in criticism of the book. 
It is not deep, nor is it a history of ideas. 
It is a sequence of charming studies of 
particular men and women who stand in 
Sir Harold’s eyes as exemplary of the 
eighteenth century; and he deals as much 
with their private lives as with their public 
or intellectual importance. The last: criti- 
cism one may make, and perhaps it is not a 
criticism at all, since it is already clear that 
we are dealing with a highly personal view 
of the century, is that the selection is one- 
sided. One may attribute the efflorescence 
of natural philosophy to the seventeenth 
century, but its influence on general 
t was one of the keypoints of the 
eighteenth; and this is plainly unsympa- 
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thetic ground to SiHarold. Newton is 
mentioned, but only just; Cook and Banks 
not at all. Nor (to take influences in 
another field which were great in their day 
and have proved lasting) do Hobbes or 
Hume get more than a passing mention. 

This is, of course, a French century, and 
Sir Harold treats it as such. Not without 
reservations: he has the deep-down feeling, 
which most honest Englishmen share, that 
French culture may be ecumenical but is 
lamentably parochial; and, friend of reason 
that he is, he distrusts that range of thought, 
often miscalled cartesian, which is lulled by 
logical form into disregard of the premises. 
Reason is a tool, not an,explanation ; and 
too many people in this age of optimism did 
not realise its limitations. 

Apart from the natural philosophers, Sir 
Harold gives as good an anecdotic history 
as one could want of the ways and habits 
of thought ofthe leaders of the eighteenth 
century—not only the thinkers, but also the 
more or less philosophic princes—and, in 
so doing, he brings out the barbarous side 
of the epoch. It is a delightful book, to be 
recommended to those readers who are pre- 
pared to take things easy and not to be 
critical of any study that does not wear 
the garb of a PhD thesis. 


A Life Cut Off 
Tshekedi Khama 
By Mary Benson. 
Faber. 319 pages. 305. 


HF rights and wrongs of many of the 
a struggles that marked the career of 
Tshekedi Khama, for twenty-five years 
Chief Regent of the 100,000 Bamangwato 
of Bechuanaland, are not easy for the out- 
sider to assess. Tshekedi could be obstinate 
and impatient—not only in his dealings with 
officialdom, in which obstinacy and im- 
patience were both excusable and also 
essential to protect the tribe’s rights, but 
in his dealings with his own people as well. 
He was not infallible ; Miss Benson, whose 
admiration and love for him shine through 
the pages of her book, is honest about his 
mistakes -honest as Tshekedi, an outstand- 
ingly upright man, would have wished her 
to be. But what emerges here is the portrait 
of a man whose energy, talent and treless 
devotion to the service of his people would 
mark him out in any country in any age, 
and who remained generous, unembittered 
and vigorously constructive through many 
years of frustration. 

To too many people, Tshekedi is known 
only through the unhappy conflict set off 
in 1948 by the marriage of his nephew, 
Chief Seretse, to an Englishwoman. His 

ition to this match, because it violcted 
cried cnstoes and because of its impact on 
Bechuanaland’s delicate relations with the 
Union of South Africa, was widely mis- 
interpreted as an attempt to prolong his own 
regency by preventing the young Seretse 


from assuming his powers as chief ; 


Tshekedi’s repeated declarations that he did 
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not seck to be chief himself fell on deaf 
ears ; and these suspicions helped to bring 
about the eight-year interregnum, which 
Tshekedi’s initiative ended in 1956, the 
banishment of himself and his nephew being 
lifted and a new start made with a form of 
“ collective leadership ” of the Bamangwato. 


"| This reconciliation made it possible for 


Tshekedi to devote himself again entirely 
to forwarding the welfare of his people. 

He was stricken by a fatal illness last year, 
just as the long delayed plans for the 
advancement of the territory were beginning 
to bear fruit. Miss Benson's moving account 
of his last days of life brings our the sad 
irony of his death at this moment, when the 
struggles of a lifetime of $4 years were at 
last being rewarded. Her record of these 
struggles is vivid and highly’ readable (but 
carefully documented) ; it deserves to be 
read both as an intimate portrait of a most 
remarkable man, and as an immediately 
relevant illustration of the problems. of 
transitional African society and the qualities 
of character without which they cannot be 
solved. 


New Country 


The Story of New Zealand 
By W. H. Oliver. 
Faber. 301 pages. 18s. 


OLITICALLY and economically, New 
Zealand's history is as arresting as its 
scenery. The trade unionists’ struggle is a 
fair sample, worthy of Mr Cousins’s 
scrutiny. Rights seldom afford relief from 
political. responsibilities or, for that matter, 
from political peril. An intelligent use of 
experience gathered in tough battles with 
seasoned, entrenched, questing parties and 
a level-headed analytical if, at times, 
apathetic electorate taught the Socialists 
that fact early on in life. Independent 
Labour members did not exist until 1911. 
Labour was not the official opposition until 
1930. The first Labour Government was 
not elected until 1935. Remarkable, pic- 
turesque, shrewd, and, in one or two cases, 
lovable leaders, such as Seddon (“ King 
Richard,” the people called him), Ward, 
Massey, Vogel and Coates had dominated 
the political arena for years while strident, 
tireless groups of Socialists in this province 
and in that worked with the industry of 
warrior ants to effect the slow transforma- 
tion from “ wild men ™ to Cabinet Ministers 
of Fraser, Webb, Semple, Parry and Arm- 
strong. “In the fifteen years of either per- 
plexity or depression between 1921 and 1935 
the Labour party transformed itself from 
a small though vigorous urban movement 
into a government,” states Dr Oliver. The 
energy, talent and mere political shrewdness 
of its leaders were important; almost 
equally so were the errors and stupidities 
of its opponents. 
Essentially, however, Labour rose because 
the country was in a sad plight. In the un- 
certainty and depression of the years from 


1920 to 1935 a determined alternative Govern- 
ment was sure to get its chance in the end. 
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This picture may be better a iated 
if it is remembered that New Zealand was 
settled by Europeans in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, having been re-discovered in the 
eighteenth, after having first been found 
(and forgotten) in the seventeenth, when it 
was inhabited by forceful Polynesians. Dr 
Oliver's story, in three parts, deals with the 
evolution from wars to racial harmony ; the 
successful fight to adapt themselves that 
was put up by the early settlers ; and the 
present-day scene. A familiar truth to most 
ordinary literate Eur s is that an “ old” 
country takes a lot of re-discovering. With 
a “new” country, paradoxically, discovery 
demands much more effort from those who 
involve themselves in it simply because so 
few have both training and time. The detail 
and accuracy of Dr Oliver's research, and 
his economy and grace as a writer, make 
one hope that his book, written as an essay 
rather than as standard history, will have a 
wide public. It deserves it, as do the illus- 
trations. 


Lucus a non lucendo 
The Origin of English Place Names 


By P. H. Reaney. 
Routledge. 287 pages. 32s. 

HE stronger one feels, the worse one 
"Tihinks The most monstrous myths of 
all are about genealogy and the origin of 
personal names ; but popular etymologies 
of the place names of one’s native district 
come close behind. ‘This doubtless explains 
why the greatest authorities on English 
place names are Scandinavians, whose per- 
sonal pride is not involved. Mr Reancy is 
a true-born Englishman, and some passages 


of his book show that his emotions can be : 


strong: but they are only aroused by the 
cause of truth and scholarship. One is 
tempted to see some connection between 
his objectivity and the fact that he has spent 
his working life, and conducted his local 
studies, far from his native Yorkshire. 
This admirable and ¢ntertaining book is 
an historical grammar, not a dictionary, of 
English place names: it explains how they 
have developed, frdm what sources and with 
what kinds of deviation. No one who has 
read it will ever venture a guess again, as 
he motors past a village sign board. The 
principles are simple: — names become 
corrupted at various but rapid speeds (a 
good example is an allotment ground in 
Walthamstow, which changed from 
“ Canada ” to “ Kennedy~” in the course of 
the nineteenth century) ; most of the names 
one knows are more than a thousand years 
old ; one original name in different~ places 
can give rise to half-a-dozen contemporary 
names; one contemporary name in 
different places can derive from _half- 
a-dozen originals; therefore it is no 
use guessing; ome must trace the 
name back through the centuries to its 
earliest forms and, if one is to make any 
fist at interpreting them, one must ip 
oneself with a thorough knowledge of Old 
English, Old French and Old Norse and 
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more than a smattering of Old Welsh. 
If one finds this programme a bit too 
exacting, one should at least read Mr Reancy 
and have one’s illusions dispelled and their 
eS Se 
t informed theories, which are, in fact, 


of the book are “... 
is not forthcoming.” 
over much of the field ; but Mr 


makes one understand the delights of the 
chase. 


Economics for Technologists 
The Science of Wealth 

By C. F. Carter. 

Edward Arnold. 183 pages. 14s. 


a short textbook gives a clear exposi- 
tion of the main forces working in the 
economy. It is designed particularly for 
students of technology and science who 
wish to get a general idea of the workings 
of the industrial and business world ; but 
the book could be read with advantage and 
interest by sixth form pupils and all readers 
of the City page, as well as by budding 
technologists. 

Professor Carter opens with some simple 
illustrations of cost schedules, bringing out 
the idea of average and marginal cost, and 
then goes on to discuss demand, including 
the contrast between sales that are in- 
fluenced by short-run considerations and 

ricing policies that pay greater attention to 
ong-run cost considerations. The organisa- 
tion of production and the main elements 
in company accounts are briefly dealt with 
and are followed by a comment on the main 
types of income—wages and salaries, profits 
and rents. The concept of profit is tied up 
with the rate of interest and then with a 
consideration of the factors influencing 
investment in new capital. 

The last section of the book discusses 
balance in the economic system, with par- 
ticular reference to saving and investment 
and policies for full employment and stable 

i There are short sections on inter- 
national trade and exchange rates and on 
Government spending taxation, con- 
ee eee eee 
ings of the national income and expenditure 
account. All this is very lucidly set out and 
will undoubtedly form a simple and attrac- 
tive introduction to economic ideas. 

Any criticism of the book will rest on 
the important matters that it perhaps neces- 
sarily omits. There is no discussion 
of the significance of the trade unions or of 
the problems involved in the growth of the 
economy. In the main Professor Carter 
follows the classical tradition as brought 
up to date by Keynes. The influence of 

eynes is particularly noticeable in the dis- 
cussion, for example, of interest rate deter- 
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mination, where considerable weight is | 


placed on liquidity preference. This reads | 


phen ene nga uaa + arbi wen 
devote much effort to becoming illiqui 
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Wont, rd 
FPEIA.CEI 
through 
WoRrtD 
LAW 


GRENVILLE CLARK 
& LOUIS B. SOHN 


First published in 1958, World 
Peace through World Law is widely 
recognized as the most thorough 
and comprehensive attempt to 
describe in detail, rather than in the 
usual generalities, all the world 
institutions and basic rules required 
for the effective prevention of war. 
This new edition takes into 

account the views of many qualified 
persons in many nations. 

Second Edition Cloth 525 net; 
paper covers 38s net 
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From reviews of the first edition: 
*..,. @ courageous book, a 
blue-print for perpetual peace ....’” 
LEONARD WOOLF in the NEW 
STATESMAN 

*... may be recommended to those 
who think that a super-government 
would be wiser, more enlightened, 
and more efficient than those which 
we currently enjoy. " SCOTSMAN 
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Money 
Under 
Review, 


W. MANNING DACEY'’s 


invaluable post-Radcliffe appraisal 


‘The treatment is clear and attractive 
FINANCIAL TIMES 


‘For anyone wishing to bring his knowledge 
| of the money and banking scene up to date 
. » + Mr. Manning Dacey's latest book is a 
must’ THE STOCK EXCHANGE GAZETTE 
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that is, to investing in assets that may appre- 
ciate, even at the expense of borrowing. 
Professor Carter has not written a book for 
the seeker after new policies for wealth 
creation—or after new ideas for tackling 
the unresolved dilemmas of the economy— 
but as a simple well balanced basic intro- 
duction to economics it is excellent. 


The Pope and the Caesar 
Revolution and Papacy, 1769-1846 

By E. E. Y. Hales. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 320 pages. 30s. 


RK HALES has written an elegant and 

sensible book on the papacy’s rela- 
tions with the European powers during a 
particularly important and fascinating 
epoch of its existence. As such it can be 
recommended to all who are interested in 
history. Scholars may regret the lack of 
concentrated detail and of a full biblio- 
graphy ; the common reader may wish for 
a more vivid presentation of personality and 
event—even. Napoleon I emerges with 
muffled force from these placid pages ; but 
the book nevertheless gives a comprehen 
sive account of its subject, and lays a wholly 
just emphasis on the harm done to the 
spiritual power of the popes by their too 
long retention of the temporal power and 
the Estates of the Church. 

The author might, perhaps, have been 
more accurate over small points of detail: 
he should not, for example, have written 
“ the Vincennes ” or “ Lord Bentinck,” and 
the occasional piece of translation rings 
oddly. And in spite of an allusion to 
“ caesaro-papism ” he does not seem to be 
aware of the work of such scholars as Dr 
Ullmann on the mediaeval theory of papal 
government, which helps tu lead him into 
one major distortion in his account of the 
dispute between Napoleon and Pope Pius 
Vii. 

In spite of the clear evidence of their 
letters, to look no further, Mr Hales dis- 
counts what may be called the ideological 
element in this famous quarrel. Napoleon’s 
characteristic contempt for honesty in his 
dealings with the papacy, his designs on the 
papal states, and his abduction of the pope’s 
person were vital elements ; but overriding 
all was the matter of the emperor’s claim 
that ‘he was the heir of Constantine and 
Charlemagne, that he could revoke their 
Donations, that the pope was his vassal and 
owed him the obedience of a subject and 
client. At one time he even thought of 
refusing to recognise Pius, and effectively 
prevented him from exercising all authority. 
One step further and he would have claimed 
the power to dismiss and appoint popes— 
have taken up, in fact, the position of the 
Emperor Henry IV. 

Pius, the heir of Hildebrand, as Napoleon 
rightly perceived, could only resist, and 
resist at every point, for he found, as all 
who tried to appease the Emperor found— 
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England, the Czar, the Spanish government 
—that the more he gave the more was 
demanded and taken. This terrible experi- 
ence helps to explain, no doubt, the tenacity 
with which Pius and his successors clung to 
the temporal power: his career had shown 
what loss of it might lead to. As Bismarck 
realised on a similar occasion, the question 
was not whether there would be a surrender 
at Canossa, but who would admit it. There 
are some things on which the papacy cannot 
yield and retain its historic character. 


The Birth of Greece 
The Lyric Age of Greece 


By A. R. Burn 


Edward Arnold. 438 pages. 42s. 


t 

Bas title of this long and thorough book 

gives a slightly misleading impression. 
It is not primarily about the lyric writers 
of Greece: it is a history, and most of all 
a political history, of the period during 
which the lyric poets were at their height, 
after Homer and before the rise of Greek 
prose and drama. Mr Burn deals with the 
lyric poets, but (except for Sappho and 
Alcaeus, where his feeling for them gets 
the better of him) he is more concerned 
with the evidence which they give about 
Greek life than with their work as poetry. 

He covers the seventh and sixth centuries, 
during which Greece emerged from the dark 
ages into the classical world as we know 
it. It was a period of vast expansion and, 
in spite of the lack of a written past, 
curiously like the renaissance in many 
respects. The Greeks expanded physically 
to the west and north ; they learned writing 
and the arts ; they set the foundations both 
for their philosophical achievements and for 
their chief glory and failure, the city-state. 
It was the age not only of the lyric poet, 
but also of the tyrant sage, who preached 
and practised the arts of practical politics. 

It is a difficult period to cover, since there 
is little unity about it before the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. Every city has its own 
history. The evidence is voluminous but 
scrappy ; it was simpler in the old days when 
nearly all of it came from literary sources ; 
but now one has to jump'from literary to 
archaeological sources, from Greek to 
Egyptian and Hittite records. Inevitably, it 
is hard to follow, but Mr Burn is thorough 
and as clear as the subject permits. Three- 
quarters of the book deals with political and 
cultural history ; the last quarter, rather 
more compressed, is about Greek thought 
and religion. 

It is neither a short nor an easy book ; but 
to anyone who wishes to learn about the 
birth of our civilisation and is not frightened 
of taking it in the way in which it naturally 
presents itself—a mass of well-analysed 
detail—it is most interesting. As is the 


“custom nowadays, no knowledge of Greek 


is required. The translations are good ; the 
maps adequate. There are no illustrations. 
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Models of Development 


On Economic Growth 
By D. M. Bensusan-Butt. 


Oxford Umiversity Press. 222 pages. 21s. 


W" N Nuffield College was established, 
it was one of the hopes of its 
founders that, by providing contacts 
between academic theorists and practical 
men from London, it would further the 
relevance ‘of theoretical studies to the 
problems of the real world. This book 
shows the process working in reverse. The 
author, a Treasury official and, presumably 
therefore, a practical man, spent a year at 
Nuffield where he produced this delightful, 
and purely theoretical, essay. 

He has constructed, with the aid of no 
mathematics except O-level algebra, models 
designed to illustrate the process of econo- 
mic evolution. He begins with societies 
that have reached the stage of recognising 
the advantages of the division of labour, 
and traces the working of the forces that 
cause them to emerge as fully-fledged 
welfare states or Soviet Socialist Republics. 
His models also show how, in the long 
sweep of history covered by the process of 
development, some societies can stagnate or 
decline, while others progress. 

The degree of abstraction reached is 
high. But the models are not totally un- 
recognisable. They will not, perhaps, 
arouse great controversy or provoke much 
re-thinking in academic circles. If they are 
studied outside such circles—and, despite 
a most engaging style, those whose univer- 
sity years are some way behind them will 
not find this an easy book to read—they 
will certainly give practical planners and 
others concerned with development 
problems food for thought, though it is 
doubtful if policies for action can ever be 
based on them. 

But they are great fun, an’ one has the 
clear impression that the author thoroughly 
enjoyed his academic year, which is, in 
itself, a tribute to a model of development 
that can produce wealthy capitalists and 
turn them into philanthropists. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue Hark TRADITION: A Century of Mus 
By Michael Kennedy. Manchester Umversity 
Press. 438 pages. 35s 

On January 30, 1858, began “Mr Charles 
Hallé’s Grand Orchestra Concerts.” This book 
is a scholarly account of the history of Man- 
chester’s great orchestra since those days, taking 
the programmes, season by season, to trace the 
development of musical taste over a century 
There are also chapters on the finances of the 
orchestra and the serious crises that it has faced 
THE STRATEGY OF PEACE. PROFILES IN CouRAGI 
By John F. Kennedy, Hamush Hamilton. 248 
and 285 pages. 18s. and 21s. respectively 


Anyone wishing to form his own opinion of 
the winner of the American election could read 
these two books with advantage. 
RapiorsoTores: A New Tool for. Industry. 2nd 
edition. By Sidney Jefferson. George Newnes. 


174 pages. 21s. Revised to include a number 
of new techniques. 


r 
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Cuba in Mid-Revolution 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R anyone with decided opinions about Cuba it is a bad 

mistake actually to go there. The visiting liberal (defined as 

one who sees the case for some drastic social rearrangements 
but wants to de decent to those who lose in the process) finds him- 
self bouncing between enthusiasm and disapproval, both equally 
fervent, half a dozen times a day. In a revolution run by Latin 
American marxists it is remarkably difficult to reach a neat, Anglo- 
Saxon generalisation that Cuba, as a Thing, is Good or Bad. All 
that can be said is that the evidence that it may turn out Bad has 
been slightly more noticeable in the last few months. Until the 
scales tip further, only two half-geéneralisations cast much light. 

The first is that things look considerably better in the country 
outside Havana than they look in the capital. The agrarian reform 
programme, the heart of the original revolution, is, to use the 
most reticent adjective, a splendid piece of work. This is not 
to say that it is a stranger to chaos or to mismanagement. The 
Instituto Nacional de Reforma Agraria (Intra), which runs the pro- 
gramme, cheerfully admits that it does not know how many co- 
operative farms it has ; apparently it is often late in paying for the 
crops it buys ; and one or two farmers your correspondent met 
claimed that delay in payment was used as a method of political 
coercion. Despite this, the programme is undoubtedly a success 
in the improvement of people as well as of statistics. In the most 
recent crop year the production of paddy rice rose by almost 
thirty per cent over the previous year’s figures, that of tobacco 
by between ten and twenty per cent, and that of beef by rather 
less. After sugar, these are the country’s most important agri- 
cultural products ; and the fact that sugar production has remained 
virtually stationary since 1958 is a reflection of the new govern- 
ment’s difficulty, not in growing the stuff, but in selling it abroad. 

What i% most impressive in the countryside, however, is the 
change made by the revolution in people’s attitude to life. This 
sounds naive, unless one has seen and felt, two or three times, 
the transition between an old village of earth-floored, palm-roofed 
huts and a newly organised co-operative. From the familiar, inert 
depression of rural Latin America one moves into a hive of quite 
un-Caribbean activities: people working on Sundays, arguing about 
world politics, making flower gardens, and even obeying the signs 
that ask them not to lean on the communal trees. 

The number of campesinos to whom land has been distributed 
individually is not large—about 30,000 now, and perhaps 70,000 
eventually. ‘In the far larger area of farm land organised into 
co-operatives—about a third of the total arable area—the members 
of the co-operative own the land, at best, in common. (In many 
cases Inra remains the title-holder.) But even if the theory of 
the agrarian reform is more communalist than individualist, the 
way it is operated warms the cockles of a liberal’s heart. The 
members of many co-operatives, if not all, operate on a profit- 
sharing basis, and in the case of the prosperous tobacco growers 
the profits are sometimes quite capitalistic. They build their new 
houses and schools with their own hands, with technical aid and 
materials provided by the state but charged for repayment later. 
Most of them also look, it must be said, remarkably unrepressed. 

When the visitor turns back to Havana, however, he detects a 
different spirit. In place of the bearded, warm-cyed, almost saintly 
figures who are found running the agrarian reform in the country- 


side there is a larger proportion of an altogether less attractive 
brand of revolutionary: these men, assured, calculating, beardicss 
of mind as well as of face, are not reformers so much as engineers 
of humanity. In Havana the visiting journalist meets with more 
difficulties than can be accounted for by Latin unpunctuality. He 
also faces some downright lies and an attempt (happily, not always 
successful) to make sure that he is accompanied by a guide and 
a “tourist policeman” whenever he leaves the city. The burcau- 
ctacy is getting clogged, as the long queues of tenants and landlords 
winding round the offices of the urban reform programme show. 

There are also the first indistinct signs of repression. The 
operative word is “ indistinct,” since it is surprising how unwatched 
and unbothered une feels in a city where a fifth éf the population, 
in a variety of uniforms, seer to be standing on the corner with 
a gun. But the army’s intelligence section is unpleasantly in 
evidence at the airport and other places ; it is clear that in govern- 
ment offices a man’s job depends on his supporting the revolution 
(it is reckoned that a third of all civil servants have been replaced 
since Batista) ; and one’s anti-Castro acquaintances ate uncom- 
fortably furtive about admitting their feelings. 


co other half-generalisation that can be made about Cuba helps 
to explain why things look darker in Havana than they do in 
the country. The average liberal, after visiting Cuba, can probably 
find it in himself to defend practically every major measure of 
reform the government has undertaken so far. But he is bound 
to be a great deal unhappier about a number of developments 
which, while not desperately important at the moment, carry 
ominous implications for the future. 

It is surprising how many of the reforms the regime has so far 
carried out can be accepted once the case for social revolution 
(that is, for fairly wholesale reallocation of privileges) is admitted. 
No one much to the left of Senator Barry Goldwater is going to 
object to either of the Cuban government's main programmes for 
1961—the “ al which aims to teach the 
illiterate third of the country to read and write by the end of the 
year, and the wider distribution of home ownership implicit in 
the urban reform law. Senator Goldwater himself would presum- 
ably approve of the new education system, since it explicitly copies 
the American model. The mobilisation of several thousand adoles- 
cent boys and girls in the Association of Young Rebels (s singularly 
scruffy but engaging training corps) looks less alarming when one 
appreciates what an unemployment rate running at times as high 
as ten per cent of the total population means to the young. Even 
the nationalisation of three-quarters of the country’s industry is 
most comprehensible when it is realised what the hard-pressed 
revolution can do with the profit margins—averaging 23 per cent 
a year—which the former owners are said to have extracted. 

But behind this spectacularly changing scene, other more dis- 
concerting developments are taking place. There is an excessively 
marxist bias in what the regime blithely calls its political “ orien- 
tation” programme. The pamphlets published by Inra and other 
government sources have a marked preference for communist 
authors, and since the militia is fed on these it is not surprising 
that the visitor tends to find the militiamen’s conversation some- 
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what sulted. Dr Castro has cultivated a shrill claque of students 
and militiawomen—the female of the species is more vociferous 
than the male—-who make unpieasantly hysterical noises during 
his speeches. (The mass of his audiences nowadays is about as 
impassioned -as a cricket crowd.) Since the recent disappearance 
of the newspaper Informacion there is no longer any source of 
news not totally committed to the regime. Some of the govern- 
ment’s propaganda against “ representative democracy” in the 
United States is unfair to the point .of viciousness. 

These are all signs of the cfeation of a disciplined, indoctrinated 
and markedly leftist core of support for the regime within the 
population, which finds it increasingly hard to get access to alter- 
native pointy of view. The basic question about the Cuban govern- 
ment is no jonger whether it is going to be distinctly marxist (it 
clearly is), Hut whether it will dilute its marxism with a decently 
eclectic attitide to ideas taken from the free world. It is still not 
possible, in this correspondent’s opinion, to say firmly what the 
answer is. But the regime’s growing tendency to insist on a single 
point of view within its innermost circle of supporters is bound 
to discourage its former sympathisers abroad 

A second article will follox 


Tragedy in Vientiane 
PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


1 5 a reasonable surmise that the Russians, like the Americans, 
ioe surprised and confused by the fall of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, row brooding in Cambodia, and were equally unhappy 
bout the extent of their sudden active involvement in the 
subsequent tragic fighting. The Russian mood was probably 
ymbolised by the awkward, kneeling figure of the portly Soviet 
imbassador, hands joined in unaccustomed prayer at the open-air 
Buddhist ceremony celebrating the arrival of the first aircraft load 
of Soviet petrol, A classic figure of the reluctant conformist, he 
licked his lips nervously, smiled weakly, rolled his eyes, tried to 
keep his bent knees clear of the tarmac, and if he prayed at all 
prayed only that the news photographs would not get to Pravda 


Now the Americans are puzzled and anxious over the sustained 
volume of Soviet aid to the beleaguered Captain Kong Le, who, in 
becoming a fugitive from heady power in Vientiane, looks like 
beconting just another recruit to the Pathet Lao and their redoubt- 
able leader, Colonel Singkapo. It is suspected that food, medicine 
and clothing—if not glass beads and trinkets—are being included 
in the Soviet airdrops for proselytising distribution to villagers, 
who had become a trifle weary of the Pathet Lao. One ominous 
development is the open—or at least, undisguised—arrival of North 
Vietnam army officers ; one captain has defected ; others have been 
photographed 

The attractive ‘itde capital of Vientiane will probably never be 
the same again after its baptism of mortar fire, in which only 
thirty of the hundred corpses were soldiers. Local business men, 
right or wrong, believe that the Pathet Lao will come back. Some 
refugees are returning, but the majority have indicated that they 
are staying out—prégerably across the river, in Siam. 

The projected government of Prince Boun Oum, “ King of the 
South,” and tough General Phoumi Nosavan was still wrangling 
about a new constitution and protocol difficulties when this was 
being written. King Savang Vatthana, who has no warm or trust- 
ing confidence in Prince Boun Oum, came reluctantly from the 
elephants and temple bells of royal Luang Prabang—nakedly vul- 
nerable to the Pathet Lao forces, by all normal military standards 
—to preside at cabinet meetings and a memorial service for the 
dead in Vientiane. He is understandably lacking in enthusiasm for 
the constitutional dream of the minister of the interior, Leuam 
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Insixiengmay, for a federation of two Laotian states—North and 
South Laos. There is something pzhetic about this preoccupation 
with preambles and protocol while the Soviet airdrops, however 
reluctant, continue in the mountains and jungles only 40 mules 
north of Vientiane. 


British and American diplomats, formerly divided sharply over 
the correct way to handle Prince Souvanna Phouma, are now 
perforce closer in policy. The British say that Souvanna Phouma., 
the only hope for a safely neutralist regime in Laos, failed because 
he was not given the western support he had a right to expect. Th: 
Americans say that his failure was certain and came only with un- 
expected swiftness. The conflict in American and British thinking 
is simple but crucial: the British believe that China wants to 
preserve Laos as a buffer state and that the Chinese seriously fear 
American intentions ; the Americans argue that you cannot com: 
to terms with Communists, and that China would accept a buffer 
state only as a cynical and temporary expedient. 

One can only gugss at Peking’s private reflections ¢ver the emer- 
gence of the Soviet Union, instead of China, in the role of pro- 
tector of an Asian revolutionary movement. There is, in any event, 
little doubt that the tragic, dangerous and explosive struggle in 
this unhappy little kingdom is headed for more “ crises ” and mor: 
lulls in 1961, with a general drift away from the West. After the 
exertions of the past few weeks, the customary lull prevails. But 
tis only a lull. 


The Referendum Stakes 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


oA ON'T mind the questions, we want your ot for an answer.” 
D rhis may not sound like Cartesian logic, but js probably 
) fair summary of the campaign in the French referendum that 
will be held on Sunday. Nominally, two questions are being put 
to the French voters. They are being asked to approve first, 
Algeria’s right to self-determination, and secondly, a provisional 
statute for Algeria, the obvious purpose of which is to influence 
the future choice of the Algerians in favour of home rule in associa- 
tion with France. There would have been a case in logic for 
permitting the voters to apptove the one question while rejecting 
the other ; but they are in fact being asked the two questions in 
one, so that they can give only one answer. Further, they are 
being told that the questions are really irrelevant. A whole cam- 
paign,. working through hints and rumours, has tried to_persuade 
the public that the chief result of a massive affirmative vote would 
be to enable General de Gaulle to resume negotiations with the 
insurgents. The President himself warned the French on New 
Year's Eve that if their response at the polls was not favourable 
enough, this would prevent him from “ carrying out his task.” 


No wonder that, in such a state of confusion, the referendum 
campaign has aroused little popular enthusiasm. The general 
mood in France seems to be indifferent. Six political parties were 
authorised to stick posters on official panels and were allowed cight 
minutes each on both radio and television. The government has 
managed to exclude some of its rivals (including a political regroup- 
ing headed by M. Soustelle) from this selection. It could have 
afforded to keep up an appearance of fairness, so much is the 
balance tilted anyhow in its favour. The government has used 
taxpayers’ money to put up posters and fill the mails with leaflets 
and special magazines. Its propagandists can use the radio at will, 
outside party programmes, and the chief campaigner, General de 
Gaulle himself, took as much time for his broadcasts as all the 
parties put together. 


All this should not be judged by normal electoral standards. 
Confusion, ambiguity, official pressure and propaganda—these are 
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Nature’s been bountiful. There’s plenty of coal for factory 
furnaces, plenty of oil for cars and ships, plenty of water to 
grow crops and generate power—plenty for everyone, but not 
just for the asking. Much of this bounty can only be found by 
quest and won by force—the force of explosives scientifically 
designed for the job. In unlocking metal ores from the earth, 
one charge of I.C.I. explosive does the work of scores of men. 
In Middle Eastern deserts, I.C.I. seismic explosives speed the 
| search for oil. Specially safe I.C.I. explosives ease the task of 
British coal-miners, and I.C.I. has provided the blasting power for 


the great new hydro-electric schemes in the North of Scotland. 


LIFE’S 
Aa 


Wherever there are mountains to be moved or mineral riches to 


be won, I.C.I. explosives are there—the power behind man's power 


Q VEST to wrest plenty from Nature. 
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the normal ingredients of such a referendum. The purpose of a 
plebiscite is not to get a mandate for a clear policy ; it is to get as 
many votes as possible for the ruler and thus strengthen his position. 
The political parties are a nuisance. The theme and the timing of 
the referendum must be such as to weaken this political screen. 
Judged by such standards, the gaullist performance is efficient. 

Once again,-the disciplined Communists will provide the bulk 
of the noes. Yet some of their followers, too, are likely to be 
attracted by the official slogan that to vote oui is to vote for peace. 
Many left-wingers may also feel reluctant to vote with the ultras. 
This is why, the new United Socialist Parry (PSU, of which M. 
Mendés-France is a member) proposed that all the parties of the 
Left that favoured a negotiated peace should boycott the referendum 
as @ fraud. Getting no response from potential partners, the PSU 
then opted for non. M. Mollet’s Socialists, on the other hand, 
joined the Catholic MRP and, naturally, the faithful neo-gaullists 
(UNR) under the banner of oui. Radicals and the conservative 
Independents allowed their local branches freedom to choose. 

The behaviour of the Independents is significant. Most of the 
leaders of that party are committed to Algérie frangaise. If they 
did not throw the party as a whole into the electoral battle, it was 
obviously out of fear that their troops would not follow them. 
Most of their following comes from those conservative clements, 
believing in law, order and the established authority ; these would 
never say no in a referendum. Of the Right, only the poujadist 
fringe is likely to cast a negative vote (though M. Poujade himself 
advocates a boycott). -The Algerian lobby has power and influence 
in the establishment ; it has no popular roots in France. The Right 
is unlikely to contribute more than a fraction to the noes, 

It does not, therefore, require great journalistic courage to 
prophesy victory for General de Gaulle. It is more difficult to 
forecast its size. In 19§8 the triumphant general obtained nearly 
80 per cent of the votes cast in a high poll (ar least 85 per cent 
of those registered in France voted). The mood is no longer quite 
the sare, but the extent of the drop will depend on two unknowns, 
unconnected with Algerian policy. On one side, the disappoint- 
ment with the regime, particularly among the farming community, 
could be translated into abstentions or even negative votes, On 
the other, the threat of chaos and civil war after the general's 
departure may work again in his support. The size of the majority 
will reflect the force of these respective pulls 

But the main question is what will be the impact of the electoral 


——— 


The Algerian Referendum 


w three days in Algeria (January 6th, 7th, and 8th) 
O and one day in metropolitan France (Sunday, January 
Sth) the voters are invited to reply “ yes” or “no” to the 
following question : — ; 


Do you approve of the bill submitted to the French 
people concerning the self-determination of the Algerian 
populations and the organisation of public authority in 
Algeria prior to self-determination ? 

The bill alluded to provides that “as soon as security 
conditions in Algeria allow ” the full exercise of civil liber- 
ties, another referendum will be held, in Algerna only, in 
which “the Algerian populations” will make known their 
wishes about the future status of their country and its 
future. rélationship with France. The choice then offered 
them will be “ independence,” “ association with France,” 
and “ integration with Franct.” Until this exercise of self- 
determination the bill proposes to set up provisional institu 
tions of self-government, including an Algerian executive 
and a deliberative assembly. Guarantees, as yet unspecified, 
are envisaged of the rights of both the Arab and European 
communities, and organs are proposed to regulate maticr 
f common interest to France and Algeria 
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victory on January 8th? Liberal supporters of the general claim 
that, his hand strengthened vis-d-vis the army, he will resume talks 
with the leaders of the insurrection. Their critics reply that he 
needed no referendum to invite the insurgent envoys to Melun 
last June, and that if he had wanted a popular mandate to negotiate, 
he could have called a spade a spade. It must be admitted that, 
so far, in his broadcasts General de Gaulle has been more adroit 
than specific. His first broadcast was remarkable for the Orwellian 
ingenuity with which the Mosiem riots of Oran and Algiers were 
treated as un-facts. The only novelty of the second, on New 
Year's Eve, was the vague threat of resignation. What happens 
in the coming weeks, not what is said in the campaign, will prove 
whether the liberals have been wise in their wager on oui as the 
quickest way to a negotiated peace. 


East-West Compromises 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE (wo east-west trade agreements involving Berlin that were 
‘ie in the nick of time while the old year was running 
out have given the rival pretenders to the old capital another 
breather. But it is only a breather. The new year air was loud 
with the declamation of colliding long-term intentions. In Moscow 
and east Berlin Mr Khrushchev and Herr Ulbricht spoke as 
imperatively as ever of the need for a peace treaty recognising 
the division of Germany, and of a “ demilitarised free city” of 
west Berlin. ‘{n their end-of-year homilies, the west German 
statesmen repeated their demand for self-determination for all 
Germans, and as a\pledge of continuing British sympathy with 
the two'and a quarter million west Berliners, the British ambas- 
sador to west Germany, who had spent Christmas at his home 
by the Rhine, purposefully went out of his way to celebrate New 
Year's Eve at his Berlin house in the Grunewald. 

On Monday Sir Christopher Steel called on Burgomaster Willy 
Brandt and guessed with him the meaning of the communists’ 
present readiness to put trade before politics. Their motives are 
probably mixed. West Germany produces goods that both the 
Soviet Union and east Germany covet. Yet at a pinch both can 
made do without them. Sojit is being generally supposed that 
the communists’ unexpected amenability is due chiefly;to Mr 
Khrushchev’s wish not to prejudice his fitst dealings with the 
new President of the United States. That is surely something 
to be welcomed, even though it does not relieve the West of its 
grave Berlin commitment, or the Berliners of their long uncertainty. 

The questions involved in west Germany's trade agreement 
with the Soviet Union are much simpler than those of the inter- 
zonal agreement. The former was about to be signed on 
December 12th, without mention of Berlin, when the west German 
negotiators laid on the table a supplementary document recording 
their assumption that the agreement would be valid, as in practice 
hitherto, for the whole of the D-mark curgency area, which includes 
west Berlin. The Russians refused to accept this reaffirmation 
of west Berlin's blood tie with the German Federa} Republic. 
The signing party broke up. When, after second thoughts on the 
highest levels, it reassembled on December 31st, the Germans 
presented a delicately revised version of their previous com 
mentary. This time the essential passage ran: 


No differences of opinion occutred in the practical working of 
the agreement of 2§ April, 1958. Consequently the Federal 
government assumes there will be no change in the new agreement's 
area of application 


And when State Secretary van Scherpenberg asked the Soviet 
ambassador whether he wished to make any comment on the 
German observation, Mr Smirnov replied with a demure “ No.” 
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The trading figures projected in the new deal-ase claimed to 
be more realistic than those of the three-yeat agreement which 
it replaces. Russian purchases from west Germany to the value 
of DM1,900 million are planned for the next three years, and 
German purchases from Russia to the value of DM1,800 million. 
That is an increase of some 20 per cent on the last three years’ 
business. Of the DM6s50 million of goods which Russia. expects 
to import from west Germany in 1961, as much as DM350 million 
is to be composed of such capital goods as ships and industrial 
plant and equipment. The Russians were disappointed that only 
DM195 million (compared with DM230 million in 1960) could be 
earmarked in 1961 for German iron and steel products, and that 
the Germans are also reducing, by some 10 per cent, their exports 
of such consumer goods as shoes and woven fabrics. Resisting 
Russian offers of hard coal, and refusing to buy more grain than 
they did in 1960 (300,000 tons), the Germans promised to take a 
little more Soviet oil in 1961—2.§ million tons, compared with 
2.2 million tons in 1960. The Russians sensibly did not try this 
time to find a market for their cars in the land of Volkswagen. 
On the whole it is a modest agreement, of more value to the 
Russians than to the Germans (though the latter have a shrewd 
eye on the future). It could be revoked for political reasons with- 
out anybody being grievously hurt. 

The play of interests behind the renewal of the recently 
imperilled inter-zonal trade agreement—the agreement between 
the two German states—is much more imtricate. To west Ger- 
many the trade itself is still relatively unimportant. But to the 
struggling east German state it is not easily replaceable, at least 
for the time being. The west Germans gave notice on September 
30th of their intention to cease trading at the end of the year by 
way of retaliation for obstacles put earlier in the month in the path 
of west Germans wanting to visit east Berlin. Since then the cast 
German authorities have refrained almost wholly from putting 
their restrictive regulations into practice. And as the west Ger- 
mans have increasingly doubted the wisdom of severing any of the 
few remaining ties between west and east Germany, it became pos- 
sible for the two sides, after some highly furtive negotiation, to 
agree without loss of face to keep trade going. A nod from Mos- 
cow. the threatened dislocation of economic planning through the 
loss of supplies from west Germany, and remembrance of the use- 
ful annual income of 200 million marks from road and canal dues 
and petrol sales when the communications to west Berlin are kept 
open, must all have played a part in persuading the east Germans 
to meet the west Germans half way. Precisely what assurances 
they have given is at the moment a closely held secret. In the 
meantime east German industry is being urged to make itself 
independent of west German imports, particularly radio valves, 
certain refined stecls, and petroleum chemicals. And last year’s 
total of more tha: 
some 60,000 over 1959—<can only further press Herr Ulbricht to 
pursue his avowed course. 


Buganda’s Suspended Secession 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


UGANDA'S threat to secede from Uganda on January tst has 
B not been carried out, but neither has the threat been with- 
drawn. Several things have contributed to this contradictory 
situation, among them the fact that the Lukiko, the parliament 
of the Buganda kingdom, is only superficially united. As the 
date fixed for secession came nearer, members appeared to have 
second thoughts and on December 16th the Lukiko favoursd 
renewed talks between its rvpresentatives and the Colonial Secre- 
tarv. tr Macledd replied that he would consider reopening dis- 
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cussions if they were limited to matters concerning Buganda and 
so did not conflict with the Uganda ,onstitutional conference that 
is due to be held in London later this year. This reply was not 
well received by the Lukiko, whose two-day debate culminated 
on January tst in a vote in favour of secession and the adoption 
of a declaration of independence stating that Buganda renounced 
British protection as from that day. 

The motion on secession was carried by 79 votes to 8 with one 
abstention, but these figures do not reflect the extent of the 
uncertainty within the Lukiko that was shown during the course 
of the debate ; nine members spoke against the motion snd twelve 
in its favour. It was a stormy debate with frequent interruptions 
from the public gallery as well as from the floor of the house. 
During adjournments members were lobbied by the public and 
at one stage the official members were called to see the Kabaka. 


The final vote was carried by emotion rather than by rational 
calculation. 


It was made obvious during this debate that the Buganda 
government is not wholly in favour of secession. Indeed, it has 
been clear since the issue was first raised that the Kabaka and his 
ministers are somewhat embarrassed by it. The Kabaka took the 
initiative in suggesting the reopening of talks between the Buganda 
and British governments when he spoke to the Lukiko on Decem- 
ber 16th , he had an apparently cordial mecting with the chairman 
of the Uganda relationships committee when Lord Munster visited 
Uganda ; and in the recent debate two of the Kabaka’s ministers 
opposed the secession motion and at another stage of the proceed- 
ings only one minister was actually present in the Lukiko. After 
the declaration of independence, the Kabaka’s ministers saw the 
Governor of Uganda and agreed to the publication of a statement 
that relations between the protectorate government and the 
Buganda government would remain unchanged pending further 
talks between representatives of the Buganda government and the 
Colonial Secretary. Buganda has, as it were, registered its claim 
to secede without making that claim good in practice. 


r must not be assumed, however, that the Kabaka’s government 

has abandoned the dream of Buganda separatism, Naturally, 
the Kabaka wants to get the best of all worlds, and if secession had 
a chance of success he would undoubtedly plump for it. For 
the present, the British Government's firm opposition has pre- 
vented secession from taking place, but there is always the possi- 
bility that the British might change their minds, and it is suggested 
that Buganda’s next move will be to mount a propaganda campaign 
to build up support in Britain for its case: Meanwhile the threat 
of secession may be useful in the negotiations with the Colonial 
Secretary, in the consultations with the relationships committee. 
and at the Uganda constitutional conference. 


Another incalculable factor is public feeling. In Buganda fairly 
elaborate security precautions were taken against disorders on 
secession day. Troops were brought up from Kenya to Uganda, 
police were concentrated on Kampala, and public meetings without 
a permit were banned. These practical measures gave force to 
the British Government’s refusal to countenance Buganda’s seces- 
sion and the unilateral termination of the agreements with Britain. 
Everything remains notably calm in Kampala at the time of : 
there was not even a very large crowd at the Lukiko at the time 
of the secession debate. Thus the threats made by Mr A. K. 


Sempa, the Omuwanika of Buganda, that there would be non- 
co-operation and possibly violence if Britain refused Buganda’s 
independence dn January 1st have not materialised. Nor has any- 
thing yet been heard of the plans for independence that were 
supposed to have been drawn up by a committee of the Lukiko. 

But this enforced calm is not necessarily permanent. The 
Kabaka’s government has taken a great risk in allowing the demand 
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for Buganda separatism to grow as it has done in the Lukiko, and 
in allowing its ministers to sign the Buganda declaration of inde- 
pendence, In its own interests it should make no further con 
cessions to the extremists. Buganda’s special position within 
Uganda will receive more sympathetic consideration from everyone 
concerned in the constitutional changes due to take place this year 
if the Buganda case, is pressed by negotiation, rather than by such 
risky manceuvres as the present suspended threat of secession. 


A Plan for Libya? 


oa turn of the year marks also a turning point for the Libyans: 

their prospects of receiving large oil revenues are, at last, well 
and firmly in sight. The work of laying the hundred mile pipeline 
that will connect Esso’s rich Zelten field with the sea needs only 
six months now to finish. Preparations for a tanker terminal at 
Marsa Brega on the Gulf of Sirte are well advanced, and sixteen 
vast concrete caissons for it are to be towed across the Mediter- 
ranean from the Adriatic as weather permits. Given favourable 
conditions, climatic and political, Libyan oil should be flowing 
before 1961 is out. 


Once production starts, Libya will receive royalties equal to 
12} per cent of the well-head values. From this source alone 
revenues in 1962 are'expected to exceed the present federal budget 
of not much more than {112 million. These will later be aug 
mented to a fifty-fifty share of the profits. Later still should come 
further revenue from a second pipeline, which Oasis, a group of 
American independent companies, intends to lay from Dahra to 
Es Sider within two years. 

How best to spend impending riches is now the federal govern- 
ment’s major preoccupation. Fortunately it has before it the well- 
timed report of the World Bank’s economic and survey mission*. 
which offers diagnosis and treatment of Libya’s main problems or 
ills. The Libyans may not want the full treatment; they may 
discard some features afid change others, but they are likely to 
accept the broad character of the mussion’s five year plan. This is 
solid rather than showy. It puts people and their education before 
grandiose projects and sets out to build a nation from the bottom 
up. Nor does it visualise the oil boom as creating a different Libya, 
but simply a sounder, more accomplished one. Only five per cent 
of the small population (some 1,200,000 in all) are expected to 
find work in the oil industry. It is therefore proposed that the 
greater part of the rest should live by farming. Then, when the 
farmers grow more prosperous, they will, it is hoped, create the 
home market for such new light industries as can be run on oil 


This sounds quite simple and logical. In fact it is hard and 
complicated. No matter how much ‘money is spent on irrigation, 
forestry ‘atid windbreaks, endless drudgery and patience will be 
needed to put Libyan agriculture on its feet. The excitement of 
finding oi] Kas tended to denude the countryside. Many country 
people tramped to the towns, where, failing to get steady work, 
they have formed a depressed community of more or less un- 
employed squatters. Of those who remain in the hinterland far 
too many are beduin, most of whom ought to be settled. But to 
do so takes much time and effort: the fixing of land titles, alone. 
is an immense administrative task 


Indeed, the World Bank experts, in putting Libya's money on 
agriculture, are asking the Libyan people to better themselves the 
hard way. In the long run it must be the best way. In the short 
run much will depend on the government's power to popularise 
agriculture and turn people back to the land. That it genuinely 
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hopes to do so is suggested by its prompt response to the experts’ 
first recommendation, to set up a ministry of agriculture. This new 
ministry is now in being with a sensible pfeliminary programme 
But the experts are not so rigid as to imagine that country 
migrants to town can all be put back where they came from, Their 
suggestions for building housing estates for the homeless—a matter 
of urgency, this—-are sympathetically balanced between drawing 
people back to the country and letting them stay in town. Free 
will must have some play, and it may be that some country people 
who prefer to stay in town will becorne absorbed in the proposed 
new tourist industry, where, though they may lack experience, 
they can exercise their native charm. It is only in the past few 
years, as Europe’s playgrounds have grown overcrowded and holi- 
day air fares cheaper, that the opening of the North Africa 
littoral to tourists has become a practical proposition. With gov- 
ernment help the Tunisians are now making strides in building 
hotels and delivering their! beaches to bathers. The Libyans need 
not lag behind. Their fine sandy bays are wider, their spring 
and autumn climate milder, and their splendid antiquitics— 
Sabratha, Leptis Magna, Cyrene—are the biggest and the least dis- 
turbed of all the provincial remains of ancient Rome. 
» The World Bank mission has many wise suggestions to make for 
extending educational programmes that are likely to equip the 
Libyans for a fuller, more productive life. Few of these are con- 
troversial. Only in its natural itch to streamline the administration 
and unify the civil 
service does it step 
on delicate ground. 
The present system 
. by which each pro- 
vince has its own 
civil service, the 
federal government 
yet ancther, and all 
“Under construction || these services have 
weer __j| different rules is 
clusmy, wasteful and 
A standardised civil service, whose members could be inter- 
changed between the provinces and the federal centre, would seem 
to be more practical and to make for greater unity. But the regions 
value their regionalism. Tripolitanians, Cyrenaicans and Fezzani 
have each their own temperament, and customs. If they have to be 
bossed at all they like to be bossed by their own people. To break 
down this local cohesion for the sake of an abstract efficiency might 
set up a new chain of frictions. Libyan unity is growing ; but the 
form of its growth cannot be imposed. In the end it will be shaped 
by the young people who, mixing as students in Libyan or foreign 
universities, are forging their own ideas of the kind of country they 
‘want 
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Among this younger generation the old regional rivalries are 
not so keenly felt ; some of them think such ideas old-fashioned 
and hold them responsible, because of their distracting influence, 
for Libya’s conservatism. This conservatism has served Libyans 
well in the years they have had to make do and mend on Amerigan 
and British rentals. But the mere possession of oil is calling forth 
a more definite national spirit and new, more progressive elements 
have begun to make themselves felt. The 1960 elections brought 
some radicals into parliament, and these showed their mettle in 
October, when they forced the government’s resignation with a vote 
that condemned its method of awarding the valuable contract for 
building the Fezzan road. This was the first time that any Libyan 
government has had to face serious parliamentary criticism. No 
doubt there is more to come. But Mohammed Othman Es-Said, 
the Fezzani leader who heads the successor government, is suffi- 
ciently able to temper his planning for the future to these new 
sensibilities, assuming that he has the will. 
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VACANT SITE TO 
FULL PRODUCTION 
IN 17 MONTHS 


The £700,000 Hoddesdon project is another 
example of how Cubitts’ go-ahead construction 
approach is heiping industry. 


Merck, Sharp and Dohme, pharmaceutical manufacturers 
needed their new laboratory building as quickly as possible 
So they and their architects, Edward D. Mills & Partners, 
F, ARIBA, nominated Cubitts for the project. 

lt was decided to use prestressed and precast reinforced 
concrete construction. This method advanced progress 
by many weeks, cutting out the time needed for on-site 
concrete work, and offsetting shortage of suitable labour 
around Hoddesdon. Time and cost were saved, too, by 
planning to optimum usage of plant for the size of 
concrete units employed. 

To ease their client’s output problem even more quickly, 
Cubitis arranged to complete first the middle portion of 
the new building, which contained the main mechanical 
services. By installing the service risers in one vertical 
duct, floor levels were served and put into use as general 
construction work finished on each. 

Only 11 months after delivery of the first precast columns, 
the new building was producing for Cubitts’ client, and 
six months later the take-over was complete. Through 
early collaboration with client and architect, Cubitts 
were able to complete the plant much sooner than with 
orthodox construction methods 

Another reason was Cubitts’ co-ordinated construction 
service which brought in their associates Engineering 
Service Installations Ltd. for mechanical services and 
plant erection, Concrete Development Co. Ltd. for the 
concrete frame, and their own Joinery and Painting 
Departments for specialist work. 
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Another Cubitts’ client on the way up! Concrete Dew t 
Co. precast main beams, and 65 ft. long reinforced concrete 
columns. As member of Cubitts' organisation, they collaborated 
with Consulting Engineers J. C. Hughes & Partners. 
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The new Merck, Sharp and Doh 
Hoddesdon is 67 ft. high, covers a total floor area of about 
75,000 square feet on a half acre site that provides plenty of 
space for fyture expansion. 


HOLLAND 4&4 HANNEN ANO CUBITTS LTD. 
1 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONOON, 8S.W.1 
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tractor. We went into full production 
within 17 months, and construction 
costs were strictly within original 
estimate.” 
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. Laboratory building at 








Mr. R. D. McLeod, Director of 
Cubitts, wys: “We welcome the 


LIVERPOOL - BRISTOL - TORONTO - MONTREAL olny our ‘clionts’ projets. Fast 
VANCOUVER WELLINGTON, N.Z. PORT OF economic construction follows the 


application of specialist services and 
practical experwnee, This was @ 
major factor in successful comple ion 
of the Hoddewlon project.” 















Hete are ¢ of the important companies 
1 have installed Ferranti computer syster 


ifoe bt 33 efficte 


Babcock & Wilcox, Limited 

The de Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd 

The Genera! Electric Company Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 

C. A. Parsons & Company Limited 

Shell International Petroleum Company Limited 
The United Steel Companies Limited 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircrait) Lid. 
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our 
Ferranti | : 
computer 
certainly 
helped 






So say more than 50 leading concerns who have Ferranti computer 
systems in everyday use, Ferranti’s working experience with 
computers is exceptional. For one thing, they were the pioneers; 
Ferraati built the first electronic digital computer ever marketed. 

Secondly, Ferranti produce not one, but a full range of computer 
systems, unequalled in scope by any other manufacturer in 
Europe. Your Ferranti system can be adapted to changing needs— 
for greater volume, for new data-processing commitments. 

Thirdly, Ferranti have trained more than 1,000 programmers, 
who are helped by a half-million pounds programme Library and 
the thoroughly expert Ferranti after-sales service. 

Many businesses with intermittent needs make use of the 
Ferranti Computer Centre, where you can always see a computer 
at work. Write or telephone for an appointment: Ferranti Ltd., 
Computer Centre: 68/71 Newman Street, London, W.1. Museum 5040, 
and at 21 Portland Place, London, W.1. Works: West Gorton, Man- 
chester 12, East 1301. 


FERRANTI 


RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


PEGASUS - MERCURY - PERSEUS - ARGUS «+ SIRIUS - ORION - ATLAS 
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_ Asking for A Tow? 


N spite of the perceptible improvement in the fortunes 
I of shipping during 1960, there will probably have been 

little appreciable gain in the industry's profitability. 
The achievement of the past year was in the marked increase 
in the number of ships actually in employment rather than 
in the freights at which the world’s shipping traded. Although 
new launchings amounted to another 84 million gross tons— 
roughly equivalent to 8 per cent of the world fleet not in 
reserve—the industry managed to whittle down its idle ton- 
nage to not much more than 3 million tons, just over a third 
of the amount laid up at the start of last winter. Another 
year of heavy scrapping, though possibly no higher than in 
1959 when 3.1 million tons went to the brokers’ yards, plus 
the further growth of world trade, enabled shipping com- 
panies to put 9-10 million tons more ships to work. 

But the cost of this impressive achievement was the forfei- 
ture of any real improvement in freights. Over the past year 
tramp freights, dry cargo and tanker, have been hardly any 
higher than in 1959. Some of the liner conferences have 
raised rates in the last few months, following increases in 
seamen’s pay and port charges. But tramp freights, on the 
other hand, are completely open to the play of the market ; 
for most of 1960 tramp tankers, particularly the many 
wartime-built oil tankers, could hardly have been trading at 
any profit. 

The removal of the larger part of the deadweight of laid-up 
tonnage from the markets has encouraged some optimism 
about the chances of higher tramp freights in 1961. These 
hopes, however, may be too sanguine. The coming year will 
see another massive chunk of new tonnage leaving the ship- 
building yards. Since Britain is a net charterer of tramp 
tonnage (in liners, it is still a net exporter) any marked gain 
in freight rates, moreover, would on balance cost this country 
more in foreign currency. As it is, with the continued relative 
decline of the British shipping fleet the industry’s contribu- 
tion to this country’s balance of payments has been in steady 
decline. The £100 million net invisible earnings of British 
dry-cargo shipping (tanker earnings and disbursements are 
lumped together with oil) in 1959 may have been about the 
same amount, in terms of prewar pounds, as the £24 million 
net it contributed in 1936. But both British and world trade 
have grown considerably since then ; in 1952, when freight 
rates had already started to settle down again after the out- 
break of the, Korean war, the industry was contributing 
£221 million to invisible earnings. Foreign ships have been 


increasing their share of Britain’s trade; since 1950 the 
proportion of foreign flags among ships entering ports in this 
country with cargo has climbed from just over a third to just 
over half. 

Such circumstances are enough to drive any businessman 
to introspection, as they have the shipowners. For the 
third time in history the General Council of British 
Shipping has produced a detailed analysis of the industry’s 
current situation (the others were in 1917 and 1938, but the 
second was never published). This is partly, though perhaps 
insufficiently, an exercise in self-analysis ; it is mainly an 
analysis of the external circumstances that condition, and in 
the shipowners’ eyes very largely control, their competitive 
performance. 


oo countries, such as Britain, still operate primarily on 
the principle that international sea transport should be pro- 
vided under a system of untrammelled competition, where 
the sttength and prosperity of shipping enterprises should 
be measured by their efficiency. In one way and another, 
many shipowning nations today do not. The freely com- 
petitive field is continually being contracted by artificial 
handicaps to its working that are being imposed by certain 
governments and not actively opposed by others. These 
measures are quite beyond the competence of the shipping 
industry itself to control, or perhaps even to oppose effectively. 

In the matter of flag discrimination, shipping policy in the 
United States largely holds the key to a solution ; “ every 
Opportunity to reach an identity of interest with the USA in 
combating flag discrimination should be vigorously followed 
up.” The United States in the past has successfully deterred 
other countries from practising flag discrimination by intro- 
ducing strong counter measures; unfortunately many of 
its Own measures to support its merchant marine are equally 
discriminatory. Certain of them, notably the rules under 
which certain categories of American cargoes have to be 
carried in American vessels, are directly detrimental to the 
shipping of other friendly nations. And newly developing 
maritime countries, in turn, often adopt American policy as 
the model on which to build their own shipping policies. 

Open subsidy of a national fleet is considered by the ship- 
ping industry less undesirable than many forms of flag dis- 
crimination, but the Council believes that subsidies should 
go no farther than equalising the building and operating 
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costs of the high-cost nations with those of the main maritime 
trading nations. It asks the Government to persuade the 
United States, for example, to revert to the prewar practice 
of limiting her subsidies to such differentials. It contends 
that America’s substitution for Western European building 
costs of Japanese costs as the yardstick to set the extent of 
subsidy to shipowners has had the effect of carrying the 
subsidy beyond “ mere equalisation.” It also complains that 
putting ships into competitive service which have speeds, 
based on “ strategic need,” far higher than would be com- 
mercially justifiable is also loading the dice against America’s 
genuine commercial shipping competitors. 

Does British shipping hope for subsidies itself, against 
competitors whose costs are naturally, or artificially, lower ? 
The General Council hedges: 

Subsidies, as a permanent form of general assistance to British 
shipping. do not offer a long-term solution of its problems, so 
long as it remains possible for shipping to be operated on a 
commercial basis. Whether British shipping will be able to 
continue thus to operate depends on the actions and policies of 
governments over the next few years. During this critical 
period financial aid to the industry, in one form or another, 
may be necessary and may be the only way of giving the quick 
assistance needed. 

The proposed Cunard subsidy is condoned as a special case, 
but nowhere in the report is there any enthusiasm for subsi- 
dies in principle. British shipping companies in general do 
not, necessarily, want public money—providing they get 
enough Government support of other kinds. 

The phenomenal growth of fleets under the flags of 
convenience, such as Liberia and Panama, has been the out- 
standing feature of shipping in the last decade. 
attraction is freedom from taxation and other restrictions on 
commercial activities to which the traditional maritime nations 
are subject. Greek and American owners have been the major 
participants in this movement ; although it is significant to 
note that the adoption of a policy favourable to shipping by 
the Greek government has secured a marked repatriation of 
Greek-owned vessels from the flags of convenience. The final 
irgument produced by the American authorities 'to justify their 
policies of cargo-preference, subsidies and the use of flags of 
convenience is strategic: the importance of having control of 
a large merchant fleet in time of war. Yet, to quote the 
General Council: 

In its original concept, Nato was the recognition of the 
importance of an identity of. interest in the military field 
Achievement of this has shown the equal importance of an 
identity of interest in the economic field. In the former the 
shipping of the Western European countries is of vital impor- 


tance ; in the latter it is for many an essential element of their 
national economy. 


HERE are two main actions that the British Government 
‘bana take to offset the effects on British shipping of the 
flags of convenience. One is to remove the restrictions which 
at present prevent existing British shipping companies from 
making full use of the tax-exemption facilities offered by 
certain Commonwealth territories. Bermuda and the 
Bahamas are being increasingly used by foreign (including 
American) shipowners as flags of convenience ; burt this 
facility is largely denied to British companies. The other 
change that the shipowners would like would be for the 
Government to afford additional taxation relief to British 
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shipowners that would reduce their tax burden to roughly 
the same as that of their conveniently based competitors— 
leaving the shipowner free, in practice, to choose whichever 
course might suit him best. The General Council acknow- 
ledges the assistance that has been afforded to the industry 
by higher investment allowances than in other industries, but 
asserts that these came too late for many companies to take full 
advantage of them since the onset of the shipping depression 
removed the current profits against which they can be charged. 
It asks that the allowance should be increased and stabilised 
at a fixed rate as a permanent tax privilege for shipping, and 
perhaps applied more flexibly. 

The industry has a few detailed and largely legitimate com- 
plaints against the Government. Its partial reply to recent 
criticisms from Government departments of the shortcomings 
of expenditure on research by the shipbuilding and marine 
engineering industries is to complain that the Government 
makes little contribution to research in the shipping field, 
especially in contrast to the help it gives civil aviation. It 
complains, again, that coastal shipping is in decline partly 
because of rate-cutting by the railways, which are at present 
very heavily subsidised. The most serious competition, how- 
ever, according to the General Council, comes from long- 
distance road haulage and traders’ own “ C ” licence vehicles; 
and its suggestion of rate-regulating conferences to include 
road hauliers as well as railways and the coastal shippers 
hardly displays much enthusiasm for freer enterprise. 

All these claims for special treatment rest upon the argu- 
ment that shipping is a special case among industries, to be 
preserved at a given size because of its national importance, 
The support the shipowners ask for is of two kinds ; things 
that the British Government could do only in co-operation 
with other nations, and things it might do on its own. And 
it is not easy to believe that the first kind of action will 
achieve much: “co-operation with America against: flag 
discrimination,” for example, is a polite phrase for asking 
America to stop doing what it does to make its own merchant 
marine “commercially” viable at all. Today, economic 
nationalism is unfortunately one of the facts of life for ship- 
ping—like other international industries. Among things the 
Government is asked to do alone, “ counter-measures "—for 
example, the General Council cites trade sanctions against 
countries practising flag discrimination or imports carried in 
their ships—seem hardly practicable for a country trading 
as widely, and hence as vulnerable to retaliation, as Britain is. 


The other special treatment proposed—freedom to sail off 
to Bermuda, and at the same time greater tax privileges in 
Britain to give the shipowner the option to operate as profit- 
ably here—would be practicable, though other businessmen 
in thanufacturing industries that enjoy quite significant pro- 
tection against cheap foreign competition) would complain at 
this further element of discrimination. In principle, one might 
argue that all capital should be free to move in accordance 
with whatever factors may become relevant in international 
comparative costs ; and hence that to give shipping capital this 
freedom, even as a special privilege, would be better than 
offering even more selective favours in the British taxation 
system. But neither measure would necessarily restore the 
competitive strength of British shipping. And the first con- 
cern of the Government should be to decide just how impor- 
tant it thinks shipping now is as a national asset. 
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America’s Key to Prices 


Commodities might fall further if the American economy 


is not heading for revival 


© forecast the end of one boom is easier than predicting 
the start of another. For that reason, the bare prospect 
for commodities in 1961 could be painted too severely. 
Bare it certainly seems, unless the United States, which set 
the last round of industrial expansion moving in the summer 
of 1958, can start the ball rolling again with resurgent indus- 
trial growth this summer. If not, and if western Europe is 
pausing for breath, primary producers will have little joy this 
year. They had advance warning in the steep fall in com- 
modities in the second half of 1960 that the European boom 
could not continue to make good the fall in American demand. 
Lower stocks of raw materials in Britain and the slowing of 
expansion in most European countries argue an imminent and 
possibly considerable reduction in European demand. 

The brevity and weakness of the recovery in commodity 
prices has been a great disappointment to producers. They 
enjoyed rising prices for a mere ten months: from its low 
point of 95.0 in July, 1959, The Economist’s revised com- 
modity price indicator managed only a § per cent improve- 
ment to its peak of 99.7 last May. And it has since slipped 
to 93.2: commodity prices are now at their lowest level since 
the devaluation of sterling in 1949. A boom in industrial 
output without soaring commodity prices promises to be no 
novelty in future ; and when every allowance is made for 
the fact that the, American and European recoveries were 
out of phase and so limited both the period and range of 
rising prices, the basic cause is that fructifying investment 
and advancing productivity are keeping capacity in com- 
modities well ahead of the expansion in demand for them. 

The fall in prices 
since the Korean 
disturbance has not 
checked _record- 
breaking outputs 
of several leading 
commodities. This 
has the result, 
when one boom 
fades, that their 
flow tends to be 
dammed up, only 
to damp the subse- 
quent pick-up in 
demand. For one 
example, cuts in 
copper output are 
not effected by 
driving out margi- 
nal producers. Pro- 
duction is simply 
held in check 
(sometimes timely 
strikes help) and 
is raised when the 
market is on the 
feed again. Apart 
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from that, the importance of raw materials in finished 
products is declining—more skill and less stuff—and new and 
synthetic materials are pushing out traditional metals and 
fibres. In the view of one spokesman for the wool growing 
industry, wool is unlikely to reach its former peak again. That 
may be true of other commodities, though political upheavals 
can give prices a powerful twist upwards in a short space of 
time, as the Suez crisis showed four years ago. 

For primary producers, participation in western prosperity 
may increasingly take the form of larger sales rather than 
booming prices, though they should get a fair living at any 
reasonable level of prices. Indeed, producers of industrial 
raw materials had a far better year than the general level of 
prices might suggest. They raised their, outputs and received 
higher’ prices in the first half of the year ; their earnings in 
1960 must have been better. The rise in the commodity price 
indicator has been restrained by the continuing fall in prices of 
foodstuffs. As a group, food prices have now fallen 13 per 
cent since the beginning of 1958 ; fibres recovered with the 
upturn in textile industries in 1959, though they are still 
g per cent lower at the end of this three-year span ; but 
metals, despite the decline towards the close of 1960, were 
still about 24 per cent higher. 


ONSUMPTION of copper outside the United States 
© rose sharply enough to counterbalance falling demand 
in America last year. Total deliveries to fabricators 
easily set a mew record. Nevertheless, African and other 
producers are currently withholding 10 per cent of 
potential output 


from the market, ———— 

and stocks are | 200;- Food and Feeding Stuffs ~ le66 
approaching the | Pore ® soe 
exceptionally high 
level of 1957. 100 Logarithmic scales ~{ !000 
Temporary market 
shortages and dis- 
ruptions of sup- 
plies by strikes 
lifted spot copper 
from a low point 
of £218 to £227 
per ton at the end 
of 1960. But pro- 
duction cuts will 
have to be extended 
to the American 
producers and de- 
mand in the United 
States must re- 
cover vigorously to 
remove the pros- 
pect of a 100,000- 
ton surplus this 
year, unless strikes 
intervene. 
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Early in 1960, prospects of a marginal shortfall in zine 
output encouraged producers to remove curbs on production. 
Consumption expanded in all areas except America, but the 
price has slowly ebbed from {95 a ton, very acceptable to 


‘producers, to £78 a ton by the end of the year. Output in 


America fell during the year, but zinc remained in, surplus 
Europe has been absorbing American and Mexicail refined 
zinc, but if motor output in Europe falls further, the diversion 
of more zinc here would have a pronounced impact on prices, 
leading conceivably to restriction of output again. The bes: 
to be said of lead is that its abysmal price, despite restricted 
sales, should make it more competitive with the newer 
materials that have encroached upon its traditional outlets 

Interruption to supplies of tin from Bolivia and the Belgian 
Congo helped it to discard its crutches in the last quarter 
of 1960, when limitations on exports were swept away. The 
guess is that demand shoula slightly exceed output this year, 
but this turns on a recovery in American imports. Tin’s 
recent weakness, possibly caused by sales from accumulated 
stocks in some producing countries, seems temporary. In 
aluminium, where production and manufacture are largely 
integrated, competition in semi-manufactured products is 
more intense, and might grow fiercer despite the expectation 
of some further increase in consumption this year. Nickel 
supplies will be increased by the output of International 
Nickel’s new mine, raising capacity outside the communist 
block and Cuba by 75 million to 600 million Ib. International 
Nickel controls two-thirds of this, and is unlikely to 
adjust its fixed price of {600 per ton, which has remained 
unaltered since 1956, even if consumption shows little 
improvement on the 1960 level of about 500 million Ib. 

From an untenable peak of 42d. per Ib in May, natural 
rubber has dropped headlong to about 26d, per Ib. Stocks in 
producing countries have been restored to what seems a 
normal level since then, and with European car production in 
decline, there seems little scope for much advance on the 
current level. 


ctivity in both the world cotton andi. wool industries 
A seemed to be slowing down in the third quarter of 1960. 
The price of cotton was stable last year and the American 
authorities will probably continue to maintain the price 
of American cotton, if they do not attempt + 
to raise it to cover an increase in the 
farmers’ support price, as some traders 
fear. Raw wool prices have fallen 6 per 
cent since the start of the selling season 
and are now 13 per cent below the 
opening prices of the previous season. 
Australia seems to be thinking again about 
a reserve price system at auctions, like 
that operated by other main producers. 

After reacting somewhat from their 
extraordinary peak, jute prices have 
bounced up again, on restocking by 
manufacturers, seeking any relief from 
the previous famine prices. The crucial 
time will come when the new sowings 
iyegin in February. Another crop failure 
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industry, racked by shortages and extreme prices. On the 
other hand, sisal has risen gently in response to a fall in 
production in most producing areas. 

All the main foodstuffs shared in the rise in agricultural 

roduction last year. The problem of surplus sugar, aggra- 
vated by the exclusion of Cuba from the American market, 
brought prices down 30s. to {26 10s. a ton. With its round 
of bargaining with communist countries completed, it seems 
that Cuba will sell them 4 million tons. Although Russian 
sales of sugar in the Middle East have increased, crop failures 
suggest China might consume much more Cuban sugar, but 
early relief from the pressure on the market is unlikely. 
Estimates of cocoa crops in Ghana and Nigeria are still being 
revised upwards. Their selling agents have tried to hold the 
line at 200s. a cwt. and failed ; other African suppliers forced 
down the price more than {1 below that figure. If Ghana 
is to clear her stocks before the start of the next season, 
further concessions in price may have to be faced. 

Coffee prices are still under pressure from the growing 
surplus, but the weight has been transferred from Brazilian 
coffee, whose price has been successfully held up, to robustas, 
which have fallen 3§s. to 1§0s. a cwt. African producers are 
currently exploring ways of shoring up their sector. Drought 
in India reduced supplies of tea, which fetched slightly higher 
average prices over the year. Fear of a shortage of the 
quality tea that gives blends their distinctive flavour caused 
the price concertina between the best and plain teas to widen 
The margin has now narrowed to normal proportions, and 
prices as a whole should continue to hold firm. 

The Canadian Wheat Board maintained its selling price 
for wheat during the year, and the recent rise in freight rates 
caused a slight upward movement to £27 per ton for No. 2 
Northern Manitobas in London. The bigger surplus in the 
main producing countries is unlikely to make much impact 
on prices. Maize fell £2 a ton following a rise in American 
export subsidies, and barley suffered a similar decline. In 
view of the huge American surplus and low demand in Europe 
for animal feed, they might remain weak. Oil seeds did 
badly last year; the price of copra fell by one-third, and 
groundnuts and linseed also suffered a considerable setback. 

If the current low level of prices slows down the growth 
in the production of commodities, an end to the depressing 
ten-year slide in prices will come the sooner. There are 

encouraging signs in the _ increasing 

reliance of Europe on imported raw 
ad materials as its economy expands and 
in the rapidly rising demand in Far 
Eastern countries, particularly Japan. 
The communist block should also want 
to do a bigger two-way trade in raw 
materials in future. The wider distri- 
bution of industry throughout the world 
should help to smooth fluctuations in 
demand. But the first hope of improve- 
ment in commodity markets must rest 
on the prospect of a fresh wave of 
expansion in the United States. Even 
that, given abundant stocks and a great 
reservoir of unused capacity in most 






* The Economist” Commodity Price Indicator commodities, cannot be expected to 


would be disastrous for the world jute has been revised. Details ore given on poge 59. produce runaway prices. 
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GOLD RESERVES 


Looking After the Windfalls 


ees central reserves of gold and 
convertible currencies rose again in 
December, not as in previous months be- 
cause of movements of short term funds— 
which may have gone into reverse last 
month—but wholly as a result of the trans- 
fer of £131 million by Ford of Detroit in 
preparation for its purchase of the public 
shareholdings in Ford of Dagenham. Once 
again, the Treasury took the opportunity 
provided by a windfall to the reserves to 
channel dollars back to the International 
Monetary Fund, thereby increasing Britain’s 
future drawing rights and at the same time 
relieving the outflow of gold from the 
United States. 


Britain had aiready repaid the last of its 
IMF overdraft arising from the Suez loan ; 
last month’s payment, of $47} million, was 
a voluntary transaction to reduce the Fund’s 
holdings of sterling to 75 per cent of 
Britain’s quota. Britain’s “ gold tranche ” 
had previously been below the general 25 
per cent, since in its original subscription 
the Government took advantage of the alter- 
native formulation of paying up 10 per cent 
of its gold and dollar reserves, which 
amounted to 18 per cent of the Fund quota, 
though on the increased quota in 1959 the 
full 25 per cent was paid in gold. Last 
month’s special payment, together with 
drawings of sterling by other countries from 
the Fund, have now established the full 25 
per cent gold tranche for Britain, giving a 
virtually automatic drawing right of some 
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$487 million, behind which stands the 
normal quota or credit facility totalling 
$1,950 million. 


$23 Billion With IMF 


1TH $2} billion of drawing rights at 

IMF supporting Britain’s first-line 
reserves of near $3} billion, there is an 
ample cushion to support any outflow of the 
short-term funds that were pouring into 
London from January to November last 
year. December saw a net fall in the re- 
serves as adjusted for special influences. 
The payments of £67 million on the end- 
year instalments on the postwar loans from 
the United States and Canada, of £17 mil- 
lion to IMF and of {2 million as a first cash 
payment to the International Development 
Association, together total £86 million, or 
£45 million short of the Ford in-payment. 
As the reserves rose by only £23 million, 
there was a residual deficit of £22 million. 
December is a month that sees withdrawals 
of funds by foreign banks for window 
dressing; in December, 1959, there was also 
a net deficit, of £19 million. But then the 
pull of international interest rates was still 
markedly against London, whereas now it 
is still in London's favour, if not so strongly 
as in mid-1960. 

When the Bank of England reduced its 
Bank rate from §} to § per cent in early 
December, it expected the inflow of funds 
to be checked rather than reversed. It is 
too early to say that the tide has already 
turned ; the first week of the new year has 
seen renewed buying of sterling in the 
exchange market, as working balances are 
replenished following the end-year with- 
drawals. The weak currencies in the market 
have again been the Belgian franc, which 
has had to be supported by the National 
Bank of Belgium but has so far held up 
better than after the Congo upheaval last 
summer ; and the Canadian dollar, which 
after getting close to parity with the US 
dollar recovered on Wednesday to 100.60 
on news of a new Canadian issue on the 
New York market. 

Some strain on sterling is to be expected 
when the Ford bid actually goes through, 
as the American holders will receive some 
£17 million of security sterling, part of 
which is likely to be sold through the un- 
official market. It may also ha that the 
interest differential over New York narrows 
further. If as a result the gold reserves 
fall, that will be no cause for concern, any 
more than last year’s rise was a cause for 


complacency. It would be an excellent 
world precedent if, as seems quite likely, 
the Treasury were to make an carly “in 
the courte of business” drawing on IMF. 


some sections of the British press. 
RETAIL TRADE 


Happy Christmas 


He trade that they did in Christmas 
week has gone a long way towards com- 
pensating shopkeepers for a relatively slack 
and depressing winter. Suddenly all those 
things that had been inhibiting sales seemed 
to have been forgotten—the wet weather, 


‘the hire purchase restrictions, the absence 


of any really cold snap to rouse interest in 
winter clothes, and the impending satura- 
tion of the television market. As one shop- 
keeper wonderingly put it: “ They really 
opened their purses.” And“ they ” did not 
confine their shopping to the Christmas 
departments. § of clothes and soft 
goods generally have done well all the > 
money has flowed into them that might ome 
been spent, had there been no hire purchase 
restrictions, on more durable types of con- 
sumer goods. Even over Christmas, chain 
stores like Marks and Spencer that make 
no effort to develop a special Christmas 
trade seem just as slensed ‘lil results as 
chains like Boots that do. 

This could have been predicted; what was 
surprising was that “ they” seem to have 
given a good deal of their Christmas custom 
to this year’s retail Cinderellas, the furni- 
ture, radio and television and hardware 
shops. Furniture chains that had been 
specially hard hit by the restrictions on hire 
purchase found themselves unexpectedly 
doing almost as much trade during the pre- 
Christmas week as they had done in the 
days before restrictions were imposed. 
Hardware sales not merely improved ; they 
jumped, and some shops sold a third more 
than they had in their best pre-restriction 
oe: eaeeeos en aen vee ion shops 

even wi year’s exceptional 
figures, although they owe a good deal to 
the arrival, not a minute too soon, of that 
electronic gimmick, the miniature transistor 
radio. One glorious week does not make 
up for months of slack trade, but it has 
come close to. doing so in some cases. 


How Was It Done? 

HIs unexpected fillip to sales of home 

equipment just before Christmas was 
not due to any sudden fit of euphoria on 
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the part of shoppers ; they bought refriger- 
ators, television sets and spin driers because 
the prices of these goods had been cut, and 
time may show that where they were not 
cut, the goods stayed on the shelves. Manu- 
facturers have at last faced the fact that 
this is the only way to move their em- 
barrassingly high stocks. Hardware chains 
now buy refrigerators—and sell them in 
gratifying numbers—at about 20 per cent 
below list price. Before Christmas, John 
Lewis began to buy—and scll—goods like 
spin driers at three-quarters to half their list 
price and the group's re-built Oxford Street 
store sold in the 24 weeks before Christmas 
270 Ferguson television sets at 47 guineas 
compared with a list price of more than {60. 
Under normal cenditions the store might 
not expect to sell more than two to three 
dozen television sets of any single model 
during the same period. This week, Sel- 
fridges are advertising much the same model 
at 4§ gns, but only as a special sales eye 
The kind of price cutting that was done “ 
a special favour to you, sir” and whispered 
behind the back of a hand has come out in 
the last few weeks into the open, practised 
and freely advertised by those last bastions 
of resal price maintenance, the department 
stores. Kesale price maintenance will never 
be the same again in Britain 

Will it be able to survive at all? Shop 
keepera intend to take advantage of this 
distress selling by manufacturers for as long 
as it lasts ; they are now buying goods for 
what the manufacturer will take and pricing 
them as they choose ; the same television 
set retailing in Oxford Street for 45 and 
47 gns has also been seen in another shop 
selling at §§ gms against a list price 
variously quoted as §8 and 63 gns. Thev 
will not willingly go back to having their 
margins dictated by the supplier but—what 
is more important—they seriously doubt 
wh.ther shoppers will be prepared to go 
back to paying the old level of prices. Who 
will pay close on £70 for a television set 
(even if it does have two extra inches of 
screen) and £32 for a spin drier when they 
have been buying in the past weeks much 
the same goods for about {50 and £16? 
Some shopkeepers will fight this trend 
towards price-cutting, believing that the 
best way for the electrical and television 
industries to shift their stocks is to go on 
half-time working for six months. But 
others think that the prices at which stocks 
are now being unloaded wil! be the new 
price levels of the future. And, they say 
callously, the radio and electrical industries 
will simply have to adopt new production 
techniques to get their costs down to those 
levels. 


BANK PROFITS 


Bankers Make Money 


fa most cheerful section of the stock 
exchange at the opening of the year was 
the banking pitch. Cold calculation of the 
rises in average bank advances and also in 
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average interest rates in 1960 made it clear 
some weeks ago that the banks would 
enjoy another bumper year, but the spate 
of bad news from the hire purchase com- 
panies last month induced among some in- 
vestors excessive fears about the impact 
on the banks. The market was therefore 
given a strong fillip on Monday when Mar- 
tins, as usual the first to report, raised its 
1960 dividend to 1§ per cent, compared 
with 14 per cent indicated by the interim 
payment and 13 per cent forecast at the 
time of the favourable rights issue a year 
ago. Disclosed profits, after transfers to 
inner reserve, rose by over 22 per cent 
to £1,420,000, the increase just covering 
the increase in the dividend. The cut in 
dividend by Mercantile Credit, in which 
Martins, like the Westminster, has a 20 per 
cent equity interest, involved a loss of no 
more than {£15,000 to Martins’ profits. At 
18s. gid. the shares yield 4.0 per cent. 

Thursday's results from Barclays were 
even better. Net profits after all provisions 
jumped by {1,308,000 to £§,4§2.000, a rise 
of over 31 per cent, following the rise of 
24 per cent in 19§9. Disclosed profits are 
thus some 62 per cent above their level in 
1958. This year’s record increase has 
allowed the Barclays directors to meet the 
highest hopes of the market, raising the 
effective dividend from jo to 13 per cent, 
and still to increase their allocations to 
publish reserves. The shares were un- 
changed on the day at 66s. 4}$d., and on the 
present dividend they yield 3.92 per cent. 

The sources of the banks’ increased 
profits are fairly clear. Although the rise 
in advances was slowed down and almost 
checked in 1960, the average outstanding 
through the year rose by £600 million, to 
£3,123 million, an increase almost exactly 
the same in absolute terms as that of the 
previous year, though smaller propertion- 
ately. At the same time; the higher level 
averaged §.3§ per cent 
through the year, compared with 4 per cent 
in 19§9—expanded earnings from advances 
and liquid assets more: than it increased 
interest payments on deposit accounts— 
even after another small shift from non- 
interest bearing accounts, these are still no 
more than 34 per cent of gross deposits. 
Although total deposits at the end of the 
year were no higher than at the beginning. 
the year’s average increased by 4} per cent, 
as it had in 1959, and total debit clearings 
rose by no less than 12.8 per cent. Com- 
missions and charges must have risen sub- 
stantially. 

On the other side of the reckoning, the 
banks no doubt continued to experience an 
increase in costs, including salaries, which 
were increased by upwards of § per cent 
in midsummer (doubtless the present news 
from the boardrooms will touch off further 
staff pressure). Some losses were suffered 





by the banks from their sales of gilt-edged, 
especially in the first part of the year; and 
the banks have probably been affected by 
increased bad debts—though this is small 
stuff compared with the hire purchase 
losses. Nor have the calls to special deposits 
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had any drastic effect on current profits, 
since, as it has turned out, these have been 
less at the expenset-6f advances than of 
liquid assets, which| as a whole certainly 
earn less than the average allotment rate at 
the Treasury bill tenders, which is paid on 
the special deposits. For once, a credit 
squeeze and high interest rates have affected 
the banks, as good Marxists always knew 
they must, wonderfuily. 


DISCOUNT HOUSES 


Lower Profits 


ie money dealers par excellence, how- 
ever, once again suffered from the 
higher price of their stock in trade. For the 
discount houses, the depreciation in their 
portfolios of short bonds as a result of 
increases in interest rates is a weighty 
factor ; moreover, since unlike the banks 
they pay interest on all the money they 
borrow, they enjoy no automatic improve- 
ment in running margins as a result of 
higher rates—indeed, while money rates are 
rising, margins on both bills and bonds 
acquired at lower yields fall, and may be- 
come negative. The three discount houses 
with balance sheets on December 31st all 
show a fall in profits. 

The Union Discount, the biggest in Lom- 
bard Street and better equipped than some 
smaller houses to weather storms, shows a 
fall in profits after tax from £666,850 to 
£575,000 ; it is maintaining its dividend at 
12} per cent. The National Discount has 
cut its distribution on the “B” stock for 
1960, paying 124 per cent without last year’s 
bonus of 2) per cent. The balance of profit 
after tax was £339,900, before providing 
for depreciation in the bond portfolio 
(which at a book value of £85,552,000 is 
£577,000 above market value); a provision 
has been made from inner reserves. Last 
year’s profit of £525,561 was struck 
after making transfers to these reserves. 
Alexanders has maintained its dividend at 
10 per cent. Its disclosed profit fell from 
£202,807 to £174,720, but this was again 
after making a transfer to inner reserves. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Turn of the Year 


S all those who are in the business of 

public prophecy about the stock 
market preached caution at the turn of the 
year, it cannot surprise them—or their 
audiences—that dealings in the first days 
of the New Year were subdued. But the 
market was not in retreat: gilt-edged' prices 
were practically unchanged and sufficient 
pluses were recorded by industrial equities 
to improve The Econormst indicator by 2.8 
points to 359.4 in the week to Wednesday’s 
close, Equities went ahead strongly on 
Thursday, following the recovery on Wall 
Street. 
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Over the year, as the accompanying charts 
show, the indicator fell by 54 per cent. 
Old Consols feli by about 10 per cent but 
as industrial dividends were raised, the 
reversed yield gap narrowed slightly. The 
securities included in The Economist 
indicator have been reviewed and the shares 
of Daily Mirror, Ford Motor and Patons & 
Baldwins have been removed, largely 
because of the deals that have affected 
them or are immediatelg pending. They 
have been replaced by “Leyland Motors, 
which may soon have Standard-Triumph 
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adi its wing ; Watney Mann, which adds 
another active brewing share to the list ; 
and Legal and General Assurance, which 
brings an insurance share into the indicator 
for the first time and one, moreover, which 
has a distinct property flavour 

One subsidiary reason why share prices 
did not make a better showing last year was 
the substantial amount of moncy absorbed 
by new issues. According to the statistics 
compiled by the Midland Bank, last year’s 
capital issues amounted to nearly £§57 
million, of which £457 million was raised 
by companies for use in this country. This 
total is much higher than that of {£480 
million recorded in 19§9 and comes close to 
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the record figure of £567 million in 1955— 
which included {295 million for the 
nationalised industries. The flow of new 
issues shows little sign of slackening. There 
have been fresh rumours about a big rights 
issue by ICI. British Industrial Plastics is 
planning a rights issue. Firth Cleveland 
shareholders have been asked to authorise 
the creation of four million preference 
shares in preparation for an issue. Share- 
holders in Dorman Long are to be asked to 
agree to an increase of £20 million in the 
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authorised capital—one more sign that the 
denationalised steel companies will require 
fresh capital to finance their development 
schemes. 

In addition, the sale of the steel prior 
charges looms portentously ahead and, as 
a booklet issued by a well-known firm of 
jobbers, shows, nearly £843 million of gilt- 


STEEL 


edged stock is due for re 
the big item is the £796 $ million of op 
cent Funding, maturing in April. 

when the Ford money is taken into ee 
the market is faced with a formidable meal 
which may affect the appetite of investors 
for fixed interest securities and equities 
alike. 


Planning Spare Capacity 


Se this year British steel manufac- 
turers expect to spend no less than 
£150 million on fixed investment, as against 
perhaps £130 million during 1960; new 
plant commissioned during this year should 
bring the indusjry’s annual capacity up to 
27 million ingot tons. The British Iron and 
Steel Federation expects that total capacity 
will reach 30 million tons in 1962 and more 
than 34 million tons by 1965. 


Such a capacity would offer more steel 
than the industry expects to be able to sell; 
the margin is being allowed for deliberately. 
Traditionally, this industry has generally 
lagged behind its customers in expansion— 
though it is only fair to say that guessing 
the “ product pattern’ of steel demand is 
harder than forecasting the trend of total 
tonnage required. In 1960, for example, 
the industry was once again unable to 
supply all the sheet steel that its customers’ 
exuberance in the first six months put on 
order; and in all the equivalent of 1} million 
ingot tons of steel had to be imported. 
During the next five years the industry says 
that it will raise its capacity not only com- 
fortably to cover the total tonnage that it 
expects to be able to sell—“ some 30 million 
tons in the mid-sixties "—but also to cover 
the demand it expects for all the main 
classes of finished steel. This would in any 
case involve an extra margin ; the rate of 
operation implied by these forecasts for the 
mid-sixties would be about 90 per cent of 
crude steel capacity. 

No industry can hope to operate at 100 
per cent of capacity all the time, though 
with a good deal of steel plant it generally 
turns out to be possible to get more output 
than the original rating. Operations at 
go per cent of capacity would be 
probably somewhat lower than most pro- 
ducers have been able to achieve in good 
postwar years. The European Coal-Steel 
Community reckons on an operating rate 
for the carly sixties of 96 per cent. In the 
next few years, it is worth noting, producers 


its crude steel capacity will be more than 
two and a half times as large as this 
country’s. 


Spare Capacity 
Unplanned 


UDGETING for a surplus of steel in a few 

years’ time is one thing ; encountering 
it in a few months will be another. Few 
companies in the industry expect to work 
to full capacity this year: most guesses at 
output in 196; fall within the range 24-25 
million tons, which would again represent 
about 90 per cent of what the industry 
could produce all out. Largely because the 
top layer of orders for steel placed by the 
makers of cars and consumer durables dur- 
ing their boom carly last year were placed 
abroad, these foreign orders were the first 
to be cut or cancelled when that boom 
collapsed. So British steelmakers, even at 
the strip mills, largely escaped the effect of 
short time working in these consuming 
industries until the end of the year. More- 


over, the initial result of reductions in steel * 


consumption in these parts of engineering 
has clearly been to increase the stocks of 
steel in consumers’ hands. 


Partly because of this involuntary stock- 
building, the increase in total stocks held 
by consumers and merchants that was so 
big an element in the surge of steel demand 
from mid-1959 onwards may continue, the 
British Iron and Steel Federation thinks, in 
the first quarter of this year ; at least, it does 
not expect the level of stocks to turn down- 
ward before March. But in 1960, for 
example, eo bly accounted 
for the purchase of about 750,000 tons of 
finished steel, following a year in which 
stocks had been run down by $00,000 tons : 
this | abrupt swing, which the federation calls 

injurious and expensive,” accounted for 
about 4§ per cent of the increase in total 
home demand. This year, if stocks were 
only to level off, actual consumption of steel 
hs have to rise by 750,000 tons or so to 

output at about its 1960 level o1 
lightly better, which is what the guesses at 


ned warters imply. The official 
guesses, therefore, contain more 

than may be a : assume that 
the investment will much more 


steel than in 1960, and possibly assume that 
demand for consumer goods made of stee! 


should be picking up significantly im the 
second half of the year. . 
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Outcome Uncertain 


T first glance, the budget accounts at 
December 31st, three-quarters of the 
way through the fiscal year, seem to suggest 
that the year’s above-line surplus will be 
well below the budget estimate. At 
December 31st—which is seasonally the 
worst point in the Exchequer balance, with 
the bulk of income tax and surtax still to be 
collected—the above-line deficit was {212 
million larger than a year before, compared 
with an ¢ d fall in the surplus for the 
full year of £82 million, from £386 million 
to £304 million. It would not be surprising, 
in a year in which economic expansion has 
been checked, if budget revenues fell off ; 
and a “deterioranon” for this reason 
would call for a loosening rather than a 
tightening next April. Yet it is by no means 
certain that the final out-turn will be far 
off target. 

The big element in the deterioration so 
far is the lag in income tax (up £36 million 
compared with the budgeted £235 million 
in the full year) but because of the concen- 
tration of payments in the new year quarter 
this is an inadequate guide. With the ex- 
ception of stamp duties, which have fallen 
short of estimate because stock exchange 
transactions have fallen back from theit 
exceptional level in 1959, other revenue 
has increased strongly. The rise in customs 
and excise appears to be at a slightly faster 
rate than estimated, despite the considerable 
setbacks in sales of cars and other durable 
goods subject to high rates of purchase tax. 
Motor duties themselves (from the annual 
road fund licence) are up by £12 million 

compared with an estimated £§ million. 

Ordinary expenditure, up by £375 million 

compared with an estimated rise of £432 
million for the fiscal year, is running above 
but not grossly above estimate. Supply 


CARS SOLD ON HIRE PURCHASE 
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December brought little cheer for the 
motor traders. The trade in new cars 
took its hardest knock of 1960, with the 
number of contracts recorded by Hire 
Purchase Information at 6,741, some 
43 per cent down on December 1959. 

Used car contracts, which had re- 
covered in November, were at 39,486 
nearly a fifth lower than in December, 
IVAV 
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services are up by £315 million, compared 
with the full-year estimate of £405 million; 
while debt interest, estimated in April on 
the basis of 5 per cent Bank rate to rise by 
£25 millign, is already up by £55 million 

On the capital account below-line, on the 


' NINE MONTHS’ OUT-TURN 








(€£ million) 

Change Expected 

April | on change 

to Aoril i in full 

Dec. 31 to year on 

1960 Dec. 31, 1959-60 

1959 Out-turn 

Revenue 
Income tax . 997 + % +235 
Surtax..... ; 5 57 >» @ + 9 
Death duties 168 + 9 + 13 
ee 67 — 2 + 43 
Profits tax.... : 210 + | - 6 
Customs ...... 1,108 + 70 + 8S 
UND sosa0's a 714 +34 + 2 
Motor duties....... 43 + 12 + 5 
Broadcast licences ... 27 + | ss 
Sundry loans .... 40 + 9 — 2 
Miscellaneous ‘ 86 - § — % 
Total ordinary revenue 3.5/8 +163 +349 
Expenditure 

Debt service. aeane 545 + 55 + 27 
TON. ireland hee 60 + 6 ora 
Other consol. fund ; 5 — | —- | 
Supply services . 3,566 +315 +405 





Total Ord. expenditure 4,175 + 75 + 432 


Above-line balance* 658 "212, 82 
Net below-line outlays* 490 + 86 + 78 
Total deficit* ‘ 1,148 ~- 126 4 

* In second and third columns ( — ) indicates increased 


deficit or reduced surplus, (+) indicates reduced deficit 


other hand, the decline in net expendi- 
ture for nine months has already passed 
the estimated reduction of £78 million for 
the full fiscal year by £8 million. Loans 
for new towns development have risen by 
only £9 million against a forecast increase 
of £27 million for the twelve months. 
Loans to iron and steel companies under 
the new arrangements have so far taken up 
only £1 million out of the budgeted £17 
million and loans to: colonial governments 
have risen by only £14 million compared 
with an estimated {£29 million on the year. 


ENGINEERING 


Orders Still Flow In 


HERE is yet no sign of any further 
haan in the rate of new orders 
received by the engineering industries. 
During October the flow, both export and 
home, was as high as in the second and third 
quarters of 1960, though clearly the peak 
in new ordering came right at the beginning 
of last year. The Board of Trade’s index 
of net new engineering orders jumped from 
100 and 121 in the third and fourth quarters 
of 1959 to 137 in the first three months of 
1960 (1958 average deliveries = 100, and at 
constant prices) ; since then it has averaged 
a steady 120. Output, meanwhile, has in- 
creased sharply though the rate of ingrease 
has be¢n diminishing. In October, engineer- 
ing output, measured in volume, was only 
two per cent more than in October, 1959. 
when the major increase in production was 
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already under way, but it was about abreast 
of the current rate of ordering. The total 
order book, which has thus remained 
roughly steady at 103-104 since August last 
year (January, 1958=100), has siill not 
quite matched the level of five years ago 
when the previous investment boom pushed 
it to a peak of 106. As engineering output 
has since grown by nearly a quarter, the 
present order book represents much less 
than in 19§§ in terms of months’ work. 
The build up of home orders may, how- 
ever, have been rather faster during the 
present expansion of industrial investment 
than in 1954-56. Certainly this has been 
the case with machine tool orders. In the 
ten months to last October, the machine 
tool industry received over {£95 million 
worth of new home orders and another £28 
million for export, almost twice as much as 
in the same months of 1959. The machine 
tool industry has responded by increasing 
its output by just over ‘a-fifth in the past 
year. The present rate of production is still 
perceptibly lower than in 1957, even before 
allowing for the slight average increase in 
prices of tools since then. But the extra 


MACHINE TOOLS: OUTPUT 
AND ORDERS 
Net Order Book 
new (end-perrod) 


orders Output 
Total Months 
(£mn.) (Emn.) (£mn.) work 


1952 60 | 62 0 97.0 18 8 
1953 413 66-2 72-3 13-1 
1954 744 65 6 81.0 148 
1955 946 75:4 100-2 is 9 
1956 83.7 6s.5 98.4 138 
1957 75°3 95.2 78:5 99 
1958 59 8 83:9 544 73 
1959... ; 80 3 788 55:9 8s 
1959 (10 months) 645 648 54.1 83 
1960 (10 months) 123 9 775 * 102.3 132 


rate of output has limited the lengthening 
of order books. At the'end of October the 
£102.3 million worth of orders outstanding 
were equivalent to another 13 months’ work 
for the whole industry, an increase of not 
much more than a half on the comparable 
position twelve months before. 


INSURANCE MERGER 


Royal Flush 


he INSURANCE is one of the biggest 
general underwriters in this country 
It draws as much as 60 per cent of its non- 
life premium income from the United States 
and is strong enough in the face of com- 
petition there to continue to earn a profit on 
its underwriting. London and Lancashire 
is a much smaller office: about 35 per cent 
of its non-life premium income arises from 
business in the United States and recently, 
like other small and medium sized offices. 
it has made a loss on underwriting. The 
decision of these two offices to get together 
aims at securing better underwriting results 
—which are affected by size, particularly in 
the United States—and at eventual econo- 
mies through the amalgamation of widely 
scattered local branches. The merger, the 


e 
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directors say, is “ expansive and not restric- 
tive” and they are convinced that the 
resources of the two offices can be developed 
more effectively in association than 
separately. Existing rights and privileges of 
both staffs are safeguarded, so that opera- 
tional economies can be expected to emerge 
only slowly. 

The combined assets of the two offices 
on the basis of the latest available figures 
amount to over £400 million, to which the 
Royal contributes over £330 million and 
London and Lancashire about {70 million. 
Nearly £120 million of assets is attributable 
to life business. The combined non-life 
premium income is over £170 million, £137 
million for the Royal and £35 million for 
the London and Lancashire. Over half of 
the non-life premium income of the two 
offices will arise from business in the United 
States. Inevitably the Royal will be the 
dominant partner, though the intention is to 
preserve the separate identity of London 
and Lancashire. 

Shareholders of London and Lancashire 
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are offered satisfactory terms, evidently 
based more on investment income than on 
recent underwriting experience. Two §s. 
shares in the Royal are offered for every five 
§s. shares in London and Lancashire ; with 
the Royal shares at 141s. this imputes 
56s. 4d. to London and Lancashire: shares, 
which stood at 48s. on the eve of the bid. 
As the Royal has raised its dividend from 
4s. 8d. to §s. per share, the shares yield 3}, 
per cent. This is in line with the average 
yield offered by shares in composite o‘fices 
and shareholders in London and Lancashire 
will have little hesitation about accepting 
the offer. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Expansion and ' 
Consolidation 
J UST as the proposed merger between the 


Royal and London and Lancashire pro- 
vided an appropriate epilogue to a year 
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of extraordinary activity in mergers and 
take-overs, so two announcements this week 
act as a prologue to a new year wiich may 
prove to be equally exciting: 


1. By @ coincidence in timing, Fisons has 
made a bid at the turn of the year as it did 
in 1959-60. Then its offer for Crosse and 
Blackwell failed to Nestlé’s counter-bid. 
Its bid for the ordinary and preference 
shares of Evans Medical should stand a 
better chance. Fisons is anxious to em- 
ploy its spare cash for expansion, in par- 
ticular to add to its interests in chemicals; 
a bid for a pharmaceutical manufacturer 
looks more appropriate than the earlier bid 
for a food company. Early in 1960 Fisons 
failed to secure control of British Drug 
Houses. But the directors of Evans Medical 
(who have not yet expressed a view on the 
offer) could hardly emulate what the direc- 
tors of BDH did in spurning Fisons’ offer. 
It is not ungenerous : four 4} per cent pre} 
ference shares in Fisons plus 3s. in cash 
are offered for three 6 per cent preference 
shares in Evans and one Fisons’ ordinary 
plus 30s. in cash for three ordinary shares 
in Evans. With Fisons preference at 





‘The Economist” Commodity Price Indicator Revised 


Avs serving for more than eight years, 
the Commodity Price Indicator, intro- 
duced in The Economist on July 19, 
1952, as a guide to trends in world 
commodity prices, is now being revised, 
Its general purpose remains—to reflect 
the general price trend of commodi- 
ties entering world trade. Its range of 
commodities is still limited—it is impossible 
to get representative quotations for certain 
raw materials, for example, timber products. 
The new indicator includes nineteen com- 
modities (against seventeen in the old); sisal 
has been excluded, but beef, soya beans and 
groundnut oil added. The nineteen com- 
modities, classified into five groups—foods 
including fats and oils); fibres ; metals ; 
rubber ; crud; oil—together account for 
about 80 per cent of world trade in primary 
commodities. These groups are weighted 
according to their relative shares of world 
trade in 1958. 


WEIGHTS IN THE NEW INDEX 


individual 
Commodities 


™ 
Food 
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aor Groups Sub-Groups 
Meat 46 Beef 

Cereals 19-3 Wheat 

Marie 

gar 76 Sugar 

Beverages 162 Coffee 
Tea 

Cocos 
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Copra 

Soya beans 
Groundnut o 
Naturalfibres 13 8 Cotton 
jute 
Wool 


Copper 
Tin 
lead 
Zinc 


Metals 73 
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Rubber 45 Rubber 


Crude oi! 72 Mid. Eastern 9 
‘ Caribbean... 7 


With the return of normal trading con- 
ditions in most of the commodity markets, 
it is possible to use United Kingdom cif 


quotations generally in the revised indicator. 
Coffee and crude oil are exceptions. Indeed 
the oil quotations—posted prices in the 
Middle East and particularly in the Carib- 
bean—themselves inadequately reflect com- 
mercial price changes. 

A single representative price quotation 
has been used for each of the nineteen com- 
modities, except wheat, wool and crude oil ; 
for these two quotations are combined. 


QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW INDEX 


Wheat Ne. 2 Manitoba ex-Fort William. cif UK 


promot shipment 


No. 2 American Red Winter, cf UK prompe 
shipment 

Maire No. 2 Yellow American. cif UK prompt 
shipment 

Tea Average price at previous week's London 
tea sales 

Cocoa Ghana good fermemed cif Continental ports 


nearest futures 
Coffee Santos No. 4 New York spot 
Sugar USTA price, cif UK prompt shipment 
Beet Argenune chilled hind, Smithfield 


Copra Philippines. cif Continental ports prompt 
shipment 

Soya beans American No. 2 Yellow. cif London prompt 
shipment 

Groundout oi} BWA cif UK prompt shipment 

Wool Average prices for previous week's dominion 


woos 64's and 56's, clean cif UK 


Cotton Amsrican-type contract, Liverpoo! nearest 
fucures 
jute LIA fieses, prompt shipment 
Copper London cash 
Tin London cash 
Lead J London prompt 
Zinc London promot 
Rubber London, nearest futures 
Venezuelan, Tra juana-Medium 


Crude ol 

. Arabian ex has tenure 

In the final calculations, the current price 
of each commodity is expressed as a per- 
centage of its average market price in 1958, 
a particularly stable year for prices. The 
total indicator is a weighted arithmetic mean 
of these individual price relatives. The 
revised indicator has been recalculated on 
its new basis from the beginning of 1958. 
In the first of the two charts it is compared 
weekly th ut last with the old 
indicator. two i tors moved in 
step quite closely until last September, after 
which the new index rightly showed a steady 
fall but this drop was not immediately 
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registered by the old indicator. The diver- 
gence came about mainly because jute, the 
po of which rose sharply in the period, 

undue importance in the old indicator. 
The second chart compares the movements 
of food, fibres and metals over the last three 
years. 

The revised indicator has a big advantage 
in that its base year is not too far removed 
from the current year. It should continue 
satisfactorily to reflect movements in 


general prices for some years to come. 
Further mformation about the composition 
of the revised indicator may be had on 
request from the statistical department of 
The Economist. 
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148. 3d. and the ordinary at 44s. od. this 
values Evans preference at 208. against a 
pre-bid market price of 18s. 3d. and the 
ordinary at 24s. 7d., against 198. 4}d. This 
time, incidentally, Fisons is acting with the 
advice of S. G. Warburg and Company. 


The Rank Organisation has simplified its 
complicated financial structure and taken a 
step towards the goal of merging its interests 
more completely by buying for £4 million 
the holding of Twentieth Century-Fox in 
Metropolis and Bradford Trust. The Rank 
Organisation already had a controlling in- 
terest in this trust and through it had voting 
control of Gaumont-British. The deal 
gives the Rank Organisation outright con- 
trol of the trust and through it $7 per cent 
of the equity votes in Gaumont-British and 
42 per cent of that company’s equity capital. 
Of the £4 million, £500,000 is payable im- 
mediately and the remainder in instalments 
over eleven years with interest at 4} per 
cent. This is a high price, but as part of 
the deal the Rank Organisation has entered 
into new long-term trading agreements 
with Twenticth Century-Fox, including 
film printing, the provision of studio facili- 
ties to Fox and the supply of Rank equip- 
ment to Fox’s overseas theatres. The 
directors say that the “ happy association ” 
between the two companies (which at one 
time was marred by the disagreement about 
Cinemascope) “ will not be severed by the 
deal burt strengthened.” 


bd 


AIR TRANSPORT 
The First Test 


URING his spring cleaning at the 
Ministry of Aviation, Mr Sandys left 
behind him, among other things, a new bill 
abolishing the monopoly of the two 
nationalised air corporations and making it 
legally possible for the first time for inde- 
pendent airlines to fly in direct competition 
with them. That bill is now law, and the 
first test of how much freedom the Govern- 
ment intends to grant the independent 
airlines will emerge from the treatment 
accorded to the application of British 
United Airways (formed from a merger of 
Airwork and Hunting) now before the new 
Air Licensing Board set up under the Act. 
This airline has applied, as in law it must, 
for a licence to operate a considerable net- 
work of air services through Europe and 
East, West, Central and South Africa. This 
brings it into direct competition with both 
air corporations, not to mention the 
national airlines of the countries into which) 
it wants to fly. British United Airways! 
already flies to parts of Europe and to East, 
West and Central Africa, but on a token 
scale that is totally uneconomic. Its fleet 
‘consists of Viscounts and Britannias sup- 
plemented by older types. The airline takes 
the realistic view that these are obsolescent 
if not obsolete ; it is losing traffic to jet 
services in Africa and is convinced that it, 
too, myst buy jets to survive. 
This argument is likely to meet with 
official sympathy, but the trouble with 
British United Airways is that it is not a 
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brave and struggling little airline grateful 
for the occasional pat on the head, but a 
sizeable organisation backed by shipping 
money looking for investment. When BUA 
talks in terms of buying jets, it also thinks 
in terms of a minimum fleet of five, con- 
sidering that it is economically not worth 
while to set up the necessary maintenance 
and engineering for any smaller number. 
And it thinks in terms of investment of the 
order of £20 million ; that is, in terms of 
big jets, not small ones. The route network 
that it is demanding is the minimum con- 
sidered necessary to keep five big jets 
economically employed. It is not the kind 
of competition that the corporations can 
easily shrug off. But it is competition of a 
kind presumably intended by the new act. 

How the act is interpreted depends very 
much on what private guidance the new 
licensing board receives from the Minister, 
Mr Thorneycroft ; the act itself is non- 
committal and allows the Board to be as 
nice or as beastly to the independent air- 
lines as the Minister directs. But behind 
the board stand those Ministry officials who 
negotiate bilateral agreements with other 
countries to allow British airlines to carry 
passengers to and from their territories. 
The independent airlines expect these 
treaties to be invoked as a means of 
venting them from expanding their services. 
The British United Airways application 
will show whether the cynics are right again. 
And if the application is rejected, or 
emasculated, it would not be surprising if 
this airline closed shop. 


TINPLATE 


Too Much 


HE present excess of tinplate, which 
has caused Steel Company of Wales, 

the larger of the two major tinplate pro- 
ducers in this country, to go on to short- 
time working, seems to be a temporary 
easing rather than to mark a return to any 
general balance between supply and de- 
mand. Output has risen appreciably in the 
last few years, from 810,000 tons in 1955 
to 1,065,000 in 19§9 and to probably about 
,200,000 tons last year. Until the last few 
months both home and export demand has 
kept well in pace. In the early part of last 
year tinplate users in this country were 
taking all the supplies they could get and 
some deliveries were diverted from export 
markets to meet home needs—but part of 
this demand was for stock building. From 
autumn onwards, stocks were being cut 
down again, particularly by the smaller cus- 
tomers. The end of the canning season, 
still by far the largest single market for 


tinplate, and the difficulty of making good 
the overseas sales that were not made earlier ° 


in the year—other tinplate exporting coun- 
tries. have filled the gap—have led to the 
present situation of surplus. 

Fewer shifts are being worked at SCOW’s 
Trostre and Velindre plants and at two of 
its hot-dip works, which will mean a cut of 
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about 4,000 tons of output a week out of 
the company’s weekly capacity of roughly 
19,000 tons. Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
is at the moment still able to sustain full 
production. As the smaller tinplate users 
are expected to continue to,run down their 
stocks for several more months and as ex- 
ports are not likely suddenly to become any 
easier, the tinplate market is likely to remain 
weak until the canning season opens. Con- 
sumption of tinplate in this country is still 
growing, however. Food canning has a 
steady, stubborn growth from year to year 
and extra uses for tinplate, among which 
soups, soft drinks and beer have already 
shown considerable promise, are being 
prospected now that supplies are momen- 
tarily easier. In general, however, supplies 
of electrolytic tinplate are not plentiful and 
both SCOW and RTB have a new electro- 
lytic line due to come in during 1961. This 
will lead to the closure of more of the older 
hot-dip works: whether some plants will 
have to be closed down before the new lines 
come in depends upon how much hot-dip 
tinplate the producers are able to sell in the 
first half of this year, and most of this kind 
of tinplate is now sold overseas. 


IMF LOANS 


Dictators’ Week 


uleTLy over Christmas the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has engaged 
in a bout of activity, announcing 
credits for three countries that are not every 
liberal’s favourite but have their rights as 
paid up members of the Fund. fe adie 
available the equivalent of $37} million to 
South Aire half in sterling and half in 
marks ; the same amount to Turkey ; and 
$75 million to Jugoslavia, in — 
with an orthodox exchange reform dis- 
cussed in a subsequent note. South Africa’s 
drawing, which is equal to the gold portion 
of its subscription and was thus available 
almost automatically, has been prompted by 
the strong outflow of private capital in 1960. 
This is estimated at {80-{£90 million, and is 
wholly responsible for the sharp reduction 
in South Africa’s gold and ‘Toes ex- 
change reserves from over £150 million at 
the beginning of 1960 to £86 million in 
mid-December. The latest return shows a 
rise of £4 million in the following week, 
and some observers hope that with the help 
of recent import cuts the worst may now 
be over. But this is very far from certain; it 
remains to be seen whether an additional 
application to the Fund, on which the 
Fund's executive directors would have more 
discretion, would be granted so readily. 
The Fund's help to Turkey, in the form 
of a one year stand-by credit of $37} 
million, is made available together with $50 
million through the European Fund of 
OEEC, from its existing resources. These 
credits are intended to help the new Turkish 
government “ maintain and reinforce ” the 
stabilisation begun in 1958. 


_ programme 
Since the third quarter of 1959, as the IMF 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


and 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


It is announced that, as from the Ist January 1961, the business of the 
branches of Lloyds Bank Limited in India, Pakistan and Burma has been 
merged with and is being carried on by National and Grindlays Bank Limited. 


The interest of Lloyds Bank Limited in the banking business of 
the territories concerned is being continued through a substantial shareholding 
in National and Grindlays Bank Limited and by represertation on their 
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Board of Directors, % 
National and Grindlays Bank Limited — 
(amalgamating National Bank of India Limited, Grindlays Bank Limited 
and the Eastern Branches of Lloyds Bank Limited) 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
CUUELBLEEGELELELEELEULEELGEYEELEGELEELLELEEELGELE EE EOLRDELERDEDPEEELLEUGEEEEELECEEEEEELEELE: 


It’s a New Year’s gift ! 
It’s an investment! 
give your friends a subscription to 


THE ECONOMIST 


£4 10s. a year (£2 Ss. for 6 months). Here's a first-class way of sending 
your good wishes fifty-two times over. Ask your local branch of 


W. H. Smith's \to arrange it for you. It's so easy—no parcel to pack, 


Let NO post to catch. 


W. H.SMITH & SON do it for you 


An attractive greeting card is pros ided for you to notify your friends 
when the subs. ription is to begin. 
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points out, Turkish economic life has been 
“impaired by political events.” The new 
Govermment has, however, decided upon 
additional budget and credit reforms ; and 
even those who dislike some of the actions 
of the present Turkish regime approve this 
effort to support it financially 


Jugoslavia’s Reform 


UGOSLAVIA is to receive credits totalling 
$275 million to facilitate currency and 
trade retorms. The United States will make 
available $100 million ($50 million from the 
Export-Import Bank and $25 million from 
both the Mutual Security Agency and the 
Development Loan Fund) ; Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has agreed to grant 
credits of $75 million ; and the American 
contribution will be fully matched by $100 
million from a group of European countries 
Austria, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and United Kingdom, and 
by a number of private bankers in West 
Germany. 

‘The monetary reforms involve the adop- 
tion Of a single rate of exchange of 750 
dinars to the dollar for foreign trade and 
financial operations, and the removal of 
certain import controls and export incen- 
tives. The new tourist rate has still to be 
announced. The present “ official” rate is 
300 dinars to the dollar and dates from the 
19$2 devaluation ; before that the rate was 
so dinars, fixed in 1948 when Jugoslavia 


A Million Minors 


I not surprising that the Morris 
] Minor should be the first British car 
of which a million have been made; it 
was the first British popular car that could 
match and, in some respects, excel its con- 
tinental rivals. Yet it has taken twelve 
vears to make the million Minors, whereas 
this number of Volkswagens, Dauphines 
ind Fiat 600s has been made in half or 
time ; 890,000 Volkswagens were 
turned out in 1960 alone. This may reflect 
a lack of concentration of effort in the 
British motor industry, as well as the 
modest expectations that Nuffield origin- 
ally had for the Minor. Only 171,021 
Minors were made in the first four years, 
from 1948 to 1952} 322,000 in the next 
four years, and over 500,000 in the 4} years 
since, The initial plans to make 400 a 
weck seem scarcely credible today, and 
though production was raised to around 
2,500 a week by 1957, one may wonder 


less 


whether the British Motor Corporation 


might not have done better to concentrate 
on the Minor for its small car production, 
instead of introducing later models such 
as the Austin A4o 
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jommed the IMF. The official rate, however, 
applies only to « limited number of govern- 
ment transactions such as foreign debt ser- 
vicing, while other transactions take place 
at a large number of special administrative 
rates varying by country and by commodity. 
These existing administrative rates vary 
between 180 dinars and 900 dinars to the 
dollar and growing foreign trade has made 
simplification essential. In the years 1957 
to 19§9 the current account deficit averaged 
$189 million a year and the present credits 
are intended to mitigate any worsening in 
this deficit as a result of the currency and 
trade changes. It is expected that they will 
enable Jugoslavia to become a full member 


of Gatt. 


Boats for More 


3 Sipe boatbuilding industry has enjoyed 
another record year, and there are 
more exhibitors and boats than ever at the 
International Boat Show at Earls Court. The 
circumstances that produced the recession 
in other durable goods industries have not 
affected the boatbuilders—perhaps too few 
boats are sold on hire purchase for restric- 
tions on this to have a significant effect 
—and the after-effects of the good 1959 
summer were felt in the big orders for 
boats for delivery last year, After as 


The long life of the Minor should en- 
courage British makers to produce cars of 
advanced technical design ; it was only in 
1959 that other British firms introduced | 
small cars that could match most of its 
features. There is still no other British 
car in the same price class—apart from 
its own smaller brothers the Mini-Minor 
and Austin 7—that combines such precise 
steering and well-balanced handling. So, 
though it may have lost some sales to the 
Ford Anglia and Triumph Herald, as well 
as to the BMC babies, the Minor retains 
a faithful following, and demand for it 
remains less affected than that of many 
other cars by the present recession in the 
industry. No end to its production 
can yet be seen. In fact one might 
suspect that BMC is a little puzzled 
by its continued popularity in com- 
parison with thet of the new baby 
cars, when these offer better performance, 
ride and handling with the same carrying 
capacity for a lower price. But the babies 
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wet a summer as that of 1960 some fall 
in demand might result, and with the risk 
of some fall in incomes next year if 
the recession spreads, the industry does 
not feel quite as optimistic as it did a 
year ago. But most firms had a record year 
in 1960 ; Fairey Marine, the biggest British 
boatbuilder, made 1,100 boats compared 
with less than 1,000 in 1959, and Jack Holt 
reports that 5,000 boats, nearly all dinghies, 
were built to his designs in 1960, compared 
with 3,500 in 1959. Dowry Marine, which 
introduced its Turbocraft speedboat a year 
ago and then announced that it hoped to 
build 4,000 by last May, reports that it sold 
“ several hundred ” during 1960, about half 
abroad. Though so much less than its 
hopes, these sales probably make Dowty the 
biggest British builder of speedboats. 


The boats at the show include an increas- 
ing number designed for those who want to 
sleep aboard and not to possess simply a 
racing machine ; to make such a boat at a 
reasonable price most of their builders have 
adopted a design like an overgrown dinghy, 
with a fin keel, rwo bilge keels or a weighted 
centreboard, and a plywood “ hard chine ” 
hull—except for the Fairey hot-moulded ply 
boats and the Stebbings and Westfield 
Engineering fibreglass ones, which have 
round-bilged hulls. One may question 
whether all builders know enough about 
designing boats of this size, particularly as 
their products are often sailed by inexpert 
hands ; even more builders, it would seem, 


are so much smaller outside, and look so 
much cheaper, that many buyers 
prefer the bigger and more 
Minor 


may 
impressive 


The fact that the Minor was designed 
by an individual, Mr Alec Issigonis, and 
not an anonymous team as most other 
British popular cars are, may be one reason 
for its success ; it certainly explains the 
highly individual nature of its techni- 
cal merit. The good handling that. ex- 
plains so much of its success comes chiefly 
from Mr Issigonis’s insistence that this is 
the most important feature of any car’s 
design, though it was not until the track 
of the prototype was increased by four 
inches that it attained ¢xgellence in this 
respect. Originally, too,/the car was in- 
tended to have a highly stressed flat- 
four engine, of 800 1,100 oc, but 
it went into productign with the old 
Morris 8 engine that developed only 25 
bhp, so that it had less performance than 
was intended. Then in 1953, when Mr 
Issigonis was not working for BMC, it was 
fitted with the Austin A3o engine, and 
though this did give 30 bhp, the top gear 
ratio was drastically lowered so that the 
effortless fast cruising of the original model 
was lost. Only with the Minor 1000 of 
1956 did the car come back to the original 
intention ; sales rose sharply then, yet they 


had been surprising the Morris manage- 


ment all the vears before. 
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An exporter of textile 
machinery who first insured 
with ECGD four years ago 
increased his exports from 
£2.8 millions in 1957.58 

to over {4 millions in the 
following year. He is now 
insufing business worth 
over £6 millions per annum. 


7, 1961 


In the first year of 

insuring their export business 
a firm of marine machinery 
manufacturers shipped goods 
to the value of { 12,000. 

In nine years this figure 

had reached over { 1,000,00% 
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Export credit insurance not only protects exporters from loss—at premium rates lower than ever before. 
Every ECGD policyholder benefits from ECGD’s up-to-the-minute files on over 140,000 overseas buyers 
and unrivalled economic intelligence on each overseas market: the insured exporter can thus offer com- 
petitive credit to new buyers in new markets. An ECGD policy assigned to his bank may prove the key 
to export credit financing. No matter what or where you export, ECGD insurance can help you in more 
ways than you realise. Write or ring your local ECGD man now. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH |3-G-G-0 


ECGD is a Government Department 
set up to help exporters. 

Its services are fully explained 

in the booklet ‘Payment Secured’ 
Write for a frea copy. 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


MEAD OFFICE: §9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRANCHES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADPURD 
BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD 
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have little idea of how to cost their pro- 
ducts. Add to this the high cost of finish- 
ing a boat, because it takes so much labour 
. and time, making it hard to sell a completed 
boat at a profit (which helps to explain the 
popularity of boats sold as kits of parts), 
and one can see that high sales need not 
mean high profits in this industry ; all too 
often they mean higher losses instead. Hence 
the quite rapid changes one notices in the 
composition of this industry. 


MOSCOW NARODNY 


Shareholders Forward! 


"hae Soviet Union is putting more money 
into its unique venture in western-type 
merchant banking, the Moscow Narodny 
Bank. This institution, established in 1919, 
is a British registered private company. Its 
shareholders are the Bank for Foreign 
Trade, in Moscow, and other Soviet finan- 
cial and trading organisations. Its main 
business is the’finance of foreign trade and 
foreign payments of the Soviet Union and 
cast European countries, not only with 
Britain but with many other western 
countries too. In 19§9, under its new chair- 
man, Mr A. I. Doubonossov, the bank’s 
business underwent a major expansion. Its 
current assets shot up from £84 million to 
£54 million, and its “ tutnover” was in- 
creased from £1,379 million to £2,052 mil- 
lion. This pace could hardly have been 
maintained in 1960, but. some further ex- 
pansion is likely to have been achieved. 


On the face of it there is still less reason 
why the Moscow Narodny should be im- 
peded in its expansion by a shortage of 
share capital than other banks have been 
in these enlightened years. But the direc- 
tors have evidengly felt, and the institutional 
sharcholders agreed, that to continue on the 
basis of the existing issued capital of 
£525,000 and thus show a capital-assets 
rao of less than 1 per cent might be 
injurious to the bant’s standing. No doubt 
they have their eyes chicfly on its standing 
in the London market, in which the 
Moscow Narodny is a growing force: its 
end-1959 balance sheet shows that it has 
£10} million of money out at call and 
£11 million of short-term deposits; it had 
discounted £2} million of bills and redis- 
counted £892,000 of bills in the discount 
market. Although the bank's bills are not 
acceptable for re-discount at the Bank of 
tingland, they are understood to command 
fine rates in the market. 


The form in which the increase in capital 
is being made is itself intriguing. Hitherto 
the capital has been ail in one form, 
175,000 ordinary shares of £3. The new 
issue will comprise only 25,000 more of 
these, bringing the ordinary capital to 
£600,000. An additional £600,000 will be 
ubscribed in 200,000 £3 preference shares 

with a coupon of 7 per cent, which is 
: ot a bad return by any standard, and leads 
1» the question of who in Moscow is getting 
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in front of whom. In 1959 the bank paid 
a dividend of 9 per cent on the ordinary, 
after paying nothing the previous year. It 
remains to be seen whether this year's 
profits are available for distribution or 
ploughing back. 


EXPORTS 


Pipeline Under the Strait 


A= it is now sixteen years since 
the pipeline known by its code-name 
Pluto (for pipeline under the ocean) was 
successfully laid across the English Channel 
to pump petrol to the allied armies in 
France, it is only recently that the possi- 
bilities of transporting natural gas across the 
seas have revived commercial interest in 
under-sea pipelines. Several companies, in 
the United States and elsewhere, have been 
developing flexible pipelines for this pur- 
pose, but British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables appears to have got in first. The £2} 
million contract that BICC has won for the 
manufacture and installation of §3 miles of 
flexible submarine pipeline to carry natural 
gas between the mainland of British Colum- 
bia and Vancouver Island puts the company 
at a decided advantage. This . pipeline, 
which is to be laid in two years’ time, will 
not be continuous throughout: where it 
crosses two islands ordinary steel piping will 
be used. The main lengths, of BICC’s own 
design, will consist, broadly, of a 4}-inch 
diameter plastic pipe, surrounded by steel 
tape reinforcement, jute bedding, galvanised 
steel wire armouring, and an anti-corrosion 
wrapping, with an outer casing of bitu- 
minised lead alloy, giving altogether an 
external diameter of 74 inches. 

This was the second large overseas con- 
tract to be won this week by a major elec- 
trical manufacturer. Associated Electrical 
Industries announced that it had been 
awarded contracts, worth {£3 million, by the 
Electricity Commission of New South Wales 
for a 275 megawatt thermal generating unit, 
said to be the largest yet planned anywhere 
in the southern hemisphere, and for thirteen 
transformers, including seven rated 133 
MVA to operate at 330 kilovolts, the highest 
voltage system in Australia. Though AEI 
still has a considerable amount of work on 
hand for Australian customers, these new 
contracts will be particularly welcomed. 
The heavy electrical industry has not been 
exactly inundated with work lately. 


PILOTS 


Not Air Minded 


| September, the two nationalised 
air corporations and the Ministry of 
Aviation opened a special training college 
for pilots at Hamble in Hampshire, taking 
boys of 18, gi¥ifig them a two-year training 
and a {1,000-a-year job at the end of it as 
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second officer in one corporation or the 
other. The college, which is capable of 
holding 200 boys, has only 40 students and 
its sponsors are ruefully wondering why. 
It is not every job that has a sturting pay of 
£1,000 a year and a top rate of £5,000 for 
its senior captains. 

Most captains continue flying until they 
are §§ and then prefer to retire on a size- 
able pension rather than take a ground 
job. The cost of training the boys is 
£8,000, of which they themselves pay not 
much more than {£700 and get a good 
deal of this made up in local authority 
grants. The two corporations need 40 new 
pilots a year each ; unless recruitment to 
Hamble steps up or the RAF (the main 
source of pilots) suddenly expands its flyin 
crews instead of reducing them, these will 
not be easy to find. But they are after, 
unfortunately, precisely the same type of 
boy who is needed in science—one who 
can do mathematics. And in the view of 
senior scientsts in the Government who 
watch such matters, there is something 
terribly wrong with mathematics teaching in 
English schools. Perhap$ the airlines, who 
do: not want great thinkers but someone 
capable of simple sums, po think of a way 
round this. 


JUTE GOODS 


Recession Reaches Dundee 


N a year of jute famine and scarcity 

prices, ironically enough, a slump in 
sales of the manufacturers it supplies have 
brought redundancy and short-time work- 
ing to the jute industry. Almost simul- 
taneously, Jute Industries, the largest manu- 
facturer in Dundee, has reported a big rise 
in profit and the need to lay off workers. 
For most of the group’s financial year to 
September 30th, its biggest customers, 
carpet and motor car manufacturers, were 
setting new output records. Since the 
group, like other Dundee ame and 
weavers, probably made sure of its require- 
ments of raw jute while prices were lower, 
it has been able to maintain a high level of 
production and probably gain something in 
stock appreciation. Group trading profits 
rose £231,000 to £1,348,000 and the 
ordinary dividend has been effectively 
raised from 12 to 13 per cent. 

The recent fall in demand for jute pro- 
ducts from the motor car manufacturers is 
not surprising, but the company’s experi- 
ence of a fall in demand from the carpet 
trade, which uses jute for backing, suggests 
that though sales of carpets were apparently 
maintained at a high level until Christmas, 
the fall in the first quarter of the year may 
be more than seasonal. Makers of cheaper 
tufted carpets appear to have cut their orders 
most. The group’s exports, by contrast, are. 
holding up well. Apart from losses of out- 
lets caused by changes in handling methods, 
such as transporting sugar in bulk rather 
than in sacks, higher prices have induced 
some switching to substitute materials. But 
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these markets may be regained from substi- 
tutes when prices fall. 

Raw jute prices have rebounded after giv- 
ing the appearance of starting to decline to 
much lower levels from last autumn’s peak 
of £200 a ton for London Jute Association 
firsts—they were half that price a year ago. 
The earlier decline was accentuated by 
sellers who showed a nominal profit on their 
holdings and decided to take it before prices 
fell further, thereby lowering prices below 
'Pakistan’s controlled export price. But con- 
tinental manufacturers who are short of jute 
stepped in quickly to buy when prices 
dipped. Reports toa India infer that its 
jute production will be still lower than 
earlier estimates. Against that, Pakistan has 
promised to increase the acreage sown to 
jute by almost one third. Until the new crop 
is sown and there is some guide to prospects 
for the coming season, jute prices are bound 
to remain sensitive. At the end of January, 
Indian jute mills are reducing working hours 
further and keeping 12 per cent of looms 
sealed to eke out the available jute supplies 
until the new crop arrives. 


BULLION MARKETS 


The Golden Year 


.' year 1960 saw London consolidate 
its position as the most active and 
best supplied gold market in the world. The 
structure of the market was found to be 
proof against the exceptionally violent 
strains to which it was subjected.” So 
Messrs Mocatta & Goldsmid describe in 
their annual circular the most disturbed 
and active year the gold market has ever 
seen.. According to this authority it was 
from around mid-year that “the market 
could smell thunder in the air.” The rum- 
blings began with the failure of the summit 
conference and the troubles in the 

In July Switzerland introduced new 

tions to check the inflow 

with the weakening of the 

Swiss francs, Swiss 


already a cal since the London market 


RETAIL BUSINESS 


MONTHLY BULLETIN ON 
CONSUMER GOODS 


This month 


AEROSOLS 


Each month 


PAINTS 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF PACTORS 
APPECTING RETAIL SPENDING 
Further details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, LTD. 
22 Ryder St.. London, S.W.A. WHitehali O53 Ext. 115 
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reopened in 1954. Then came the improv- 
ing prospects of a Democratic victory in the 
US Presidential election and “too many 
people not usually interested in the price of 
gold were saying that sooner or later it was 
bound to go up.” And so to the chaotic 
weeks of October when the price shot up to 
$40 per ounce. 

“These were not nominal but effective 
prices at which substantial business was 
done.” The circular makes no firm esti- 
mate of the turnover. Nor does it give any 
details of the manner in which order was 
subsequently restored, other than the re- 
mark that “an executive director of the 
Bank of England was already then paying 
an unobtrusive visit to Washington and by 
the end of the month [of October] not only 


65 


had the dollar price relapsed to $36 but the ° 
market had somehow recovered its poise.” 
The concluding remark ranks among the 
great understatements: “ Throughout this 
difficult year, the London market once again 
owed a great deal to the vigilant and sym- 
pathetic attention of the Bank of England.” 
By contrast the silver market in 1960 was 
dull. In New York the price remained un- 
changed and in London it fluctuated by no 
more than 14d an ounce. Domestic turn- 
over in the market is estimated by Mocatta 
& Goldsmid at slightly over 16 million 
ounces. This was a smaller than the 
figure for 1959. The demand for coinage 
has been sustained in the main by the 
pean mint, but also by Vienna, Rome and 
1S ° 


SHORTER NOTES 


Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Hughes Hallett, 
Mr W. J. 
the 


Ww. 


best interests of the company to appoint 
three new directors with wide general ex- 
perience to strengthen the board but that 
other directors on the board did not accept 
this view. 


Arthur Guinness, the brewery group 
which already has interests in confectionery 
and pharmaccuticals, has acquired a con- 
trolling interest in K. G. Corfield, the 


cameras te ght of any persion 


In July Sir Hugh Beaver, then the managing 
director, said Guinness would help indus- 
trial development in Ulster and, obviously, 
the acquisition of Corfield is a step in this 
direction. ; 


* 


In his statement accompanying the full 
accounts of Dorman Long, Sir Ellis Hunter 
says that the latest development pro- 
gramine, designed to raise steel ingot 
capacity to 3 million tons and roiled steel 
capacity to 2.4 million tons in the next five 
years, will cost {43 million. In a period of 
high demand in 1959-60 the group’s cash 
flow was about £6] million, so that it would 
appear likely that Dorman Long, like other 
steel producers, will need to raise fresh 
capital to finance development. Share- 
holders are being asked to agree to an 
increase from A pa million to {50 million 
in the authorised capital. 


Price cuts of up to 7d. a lb. for lower 
quality glass fibre for plastic moulding, 
made at the beginning of December by 
Glass Yarns and Deeside Fabrics, have 


it introduced a higher 
glass fibre to its range; objective was to 
expand the market for glass fibre and to 


forestall possible importation from the 
United States. 


+ 


The placing of £2} million of a 6} per 
cent first mortgage debenture, 1990-95, at 
96} of Capital and Counties Property is 


ings since April 1st 
is {146 million against £208 million a year 
before. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 79 and 82 on : 
United Steel South Durham Steel 
Turner and Newall 
Anglo Auto Finance Wood Hall Trust 
Tate and Lyle Fine Spinners 
Associated Engineering 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 80 and 8! 


North Central Wagon 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 82 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 83 





SURVEY OF PROPERTIES 
AND PRODUCTS 

The Directors’ Report compares 

our output of steel, pig iron, coke 

and iron ore over the last three 

years. All are larger than any in our 
history 

Our turnover was £139,500,000 

} ¢ years ago tt was £ 100.500.0000 

moe when it has grown cach vear 

the except f 1959. whet 


£109. 500.000 


} 
As ilways the future 


; 


epends on demand. At the time of 
writing this statement, the middle of 
November, we can see fairly well 
ahead. Perhaps more will be known 
at the time of our meeting at the end 
of January, when I shall be able to 
tell you how things look at that 
time 

In view of the large expansion 


wramme m which we = are 


f 
cngar¢ d and which will raise 
4 milhon megot tons a 
if seems appropriate 
general terms our 
d our procucts al- 

much may be repetition 
clementary measure uni- 
used for recording and 
mparing steel output 1s the form 
t first takes, te. the steel ingot. The 
rms into which it is subsequently 


ampulated determine whether 
vere is cnough or too little for this 
w that use. And as stcel manipulat- 
ing plant is large, heavy and costly 
stcelmakers cannot all be makers 
of every product, they tend to 
specialise 

Our company owns four separate 
steelworks, each of which by a 
process of rationalisation now 
speciahses in different products. It 
also owns and operates iron ore 
mines, coke works and iron works 
which feed its steelworks and a 
number of works and departments 
which engage in processes towards 
and in some cases up to finished 
products. Finally, at many stages of 
operation, large quantities of by- 
products are recovered and con 
verted into saleable commodities 

In addition we have a number of 
very large engineering works. Some 
are within the steelworks which they 
serve, others serve the general 
engineering market and in some 
cases they make specialities 

We are largely self-supporting in 
raw materials. From our own 
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quarries and mines we supply 90°. 
of our ore requirements. The 10°. 
imported is used at Workington 
where it is delivered at our Work- 
ington Harbour, which can berth 
boats up to 10,000 tons 

We produce 90°. of the coke we 
use, We make 98°. of the pig iron 
which 1s needed uur stecimaking 
In addition we 
stone quarr 


+ diy ‘r 
Suilding t 


The follow 


tice f ' 
won of Ou 


ire the larg 

ind are stated 

Raw Materials: |: 

pig iron 

Primary Steel: Rolled steel joists 
and sections, plates, billets, bars, 
rods, medium wide and narrow hot 
and cold rolled strip and stainless 
sheets. 

Finished Products: Railway rails and 
sleepers, fishplates and solepiates 
railway wheels, tyres and axles, 
springs, pit arches, steel piling and 
forgings 

By-Products: These are many. The 
quantity of coke oven gas produced 
in making coke would be sufficient 
to supply a town F 

people. We use 95% in our own 
works and only 5°. is sold. Many 
products besides gas are recovered 
in carbonising coal 

Special Steel: At Samuel Fox & 
Company we specialise in high 
duty carbon, alloy and stainless 
steel. Last vear we made there over 
400,000 ingot tons of these steels 
We believe such an output of alloy 
steel is unsurpassed by any other 
company in the United Kingdom 
It is expected that production will 
rise to $00,000 ingot tons in 1962/63 
These steels are turned out in 
many forms, for example, bars, 
rods, wire, strip, springs and stain- 
less steel plates and sheets 
Engineering: Our largest engincer- 
ing undertaking, called the Disting- 
ton Engineering Company is at 
Workington, situated between the 
works and the docks. The works 
were built and operated by us on 
behalf of the Government during 
the war. When the war ended its 
further uses in its geographical 
situation became a problem. After 
a short lapse of time, we acquired 
the works largely in the interest of 
the neighbourhood, and began de 
novo to build up an engineering 
industry. The building up has 
taken some years and has been 
costly, but the works now find 
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employment for nearly 2, 
people. Its turnover in the year was 
£6.2 million and it made a sub- 

stantial profit 

Adjacent to Appleby - Froding- 
ham works we set up some years 
igo a constructional engineering 
undertaking. We are now able t 
the large shops required for 
dut {is main 
{ 


lertake = steel 


kK in the market 

ily established 

have recently 

i! among other contract 

Barton ge over the Mar 

chester Ship Canal and are now 

engaged in the structural work for 

the Hinkley Point Nuclear Power 

Station. An interesting and unusual 

contract has been supplying the 

steel to an American company 

who are building a Power Station in 

Formosa 
STAFF 

At our annual meetings we like to 

express our appreciation of the 

wk of the staff and we do so on 

this occasion. The staff in fact 

includes all who work for the 

company They are not just 

employees, they are a community of 

which the company is the symbol! 

They know (Ke aims of the manage 
ment and enjoy its confidence. 

It may appear that new ideas and 
come from research 
laboratories and staff set up for the 
purpose. That is very true, but it is 
onty part of the story. The operating 
staff in their daily occupation do 
not confine their attention to the 
day's work. They also look forward, 
and their looking forward depends 
on their training, their interest in 
their work and the encouragement 


INVeNnLLONS 


1919 Installation of the continuout 
billet mill, At the time this was a distinct 
innovation in this country 


1929 The manufacture of plates na 
high capacity mill started ai Appieby- 


Frodingham 
BSB BS) 


812,000 
TONS 
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ee 


companies limited 


given to initiative. Automatically 
day by day their looking forward 
contributes to research and develop- 
ment 
FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The formal accounts presented by 
the Directors with their report are 
simply stated and fully explained in 
the notes attached to them 

The excess of income = over 
expenditure was 30°. bigher than 


While this 


encouraging to all of us 


last vear result is 
t must be 
compared with the rate of working 
In the previous year this varied 
between 69 per cent and 94 per cent 
of capacity and a caloplated average 
of some 83 per cent. This year the 
rate of working has been full except 
in one or two of the smaller depart- 
ments. The consequence is that we 
are comparing a fully productive 
yeas with one where we were 
working on short time 

A significant contribution to the 
result has been made'by the large 
capital expenditure in recent years 
which was intended to increase 
capacity and to modernise existing 
plant and machinery. At the lower 
rate of working last year this 
contribution was not realised, 
whereas in the full working of this 
year we have in effect benefited 
from the return on two years’ 
capital expenditure 

The satisfactory results are also 
the product of economies in work- 
ing and of constant progres in 
technique 

Taxation and specific Reserves 
absorb rather more than £14 000,000 
and with other charges the balance 
left in the Appropriation Account 
is £7,780,000: or approximately 
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Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman on the 
Accounts for the year ended 30th September 1960 


Taxation is alwavs with us. But a 
few years an form of tax 
was invented. It is called Profit 
Tax, but it really a Surtax on 
Industry. This year Profits Tax will 
take away from our financial 
resources Over £2,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the £7,155,000 required for 
Income Tax 

Of the Reserves, it may be shortly 
said that they are provided to meet 
the higher costs of replacements in 
the future which increase yearly in 
this inflationary age. 

NEW ISSUE 
The three large expansion schemes 
announced in the press and men- 
tioned in the Directors’ Report are 
now in course of construction 
They are 
Steel, Peech and Tozer Scheme 

At this Works the annual make 
of steel is 1,150,000 tons. This very 
large amount is being made in two 
Steel melting shops equipped with 
21 open hearth furnaces. These 
furnaces are to be replaced over the 
next four years step by 
step with 6 electric arc 
furnaces having a capacity 
of 1,350,000 tons. The 
electric furnaces will be 
housed in the existing 
building widely known as 
the Templeborough 
Melting Shop. The first 
two furnaces will come 
into operation in 1963 
Appleby-Frodingham 
Scheme The object of the 
scheme is to diversify 


655,000 
TON 


the output of finished products of 
thes plant by adding a rod and bar 
mill to existing installations. The 
capacity of the mill will be 300,000 
tons of finished products. To provide 
the mereased tron and steel for the 
mill and for other expansion, iron 
and steelmaking capacity will be in- 
creased approximately from 1} mil- 
lion tons to 2 million tons per 
annum in each case. It will be neces- 
sary to increase outputs of home ore 
and coke correspondingly. The date 
for completion is 1963, 


Samuel Fox & Company Scheme 

The purpose of this scheme is to 
increase capacity for the produc- 
tion of alloy and stainless steel 
from 400,000 tons to $00,000 tons 
per annum. This scheme wil be 
completed in 1963 


We said at the time that the cost 
of these expansions would be more 
than could be met out of our 
normal financial resources. We do 
not know exactly how much more 
new moncy we shall require, but 


we are now asking for £10 million 
which we estimate will be sufficient 
for the next two or three years. 

You will have received by now a 
formal notification of a Rights 
issue which will give you the 
opportunity to acquire one £1 
share for every three £1! shares you 
now hold, the price of which will be 
£1 per share 


The Directors have also told you 
of the intention to make a capital- 
isation issue in July 1961. At that 
time every registered sharcholder 
will receive a free allotment of one 
£1 share for every four £1! shares 
then held by him 

These two issues will raise the 
issued share capital to £59,097,000 
or £9,097,000 more than is at 
present authorised. In due course 
you will be asked to authorise an 
increase in capital to a convenient 
figure and to authorise the conver- 
sion of a portion of Reserves into 
Ordinary shares by means of a 
Capitalisation issue. 


1959 


2,802,000 


steetmak ing ¢3, confinuous 
pov to electric steek 
Tozer. 


$9309 The production of 
stainless steel at Samuel Fox 
really got under way 


Copies of the full Statement are available from the Secretary, The United Sicel 
Companies Limited, The Mount. Broomhill, Sheffield 10. 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL & IRON COMPANY LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF 


GROSS PROFIT AGAIN A RECORD 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


FULL BENEFITS OF CAPITAL OUTLAY NOT YET SECURED 


MR B. CHETWYND TALBOT ON STEEL PRICE POLICY 


The Sixty-second Annual General Meeting of 
South Durham Steel & Iron Company Limited 
‘will be held on January 31, 1961, in the 
Great Hall, Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, 
SWI 

Mr B. Chetwynd Talbot, TD (Chairman and 
Managing Director), will preside. 


The following is his Statement circulated with 
the reports and account 


In forwarding to you the Reports and 
Accounts for the financial year which ended on 
October 1, 1960, I include my address to share- 
holders which will be made at the Company's 
Annual Meeting in London on January 31, 
1961, and which will appear in the Press in 
idvance of that date 


The financial results for your Company's past 
year show the gross profit, including £21,744 
imoome from mvestments, amounting to a total 

year of £8,088,461 which represents a 

r record as far as the level of gross profit 

concerned, compared with £7,862,556 for 

1958-59. It will be noted that the net 

profit after deducting Directors’ Fees, 

Depreciation and Interest Charges 

£4,482,706 compared = = with 

1958-59. The details of these 

embodied on page cight of the 
Reports and Accounts 


mounted to 
{5,292,885 in 


mounts are 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
commenting on the Balance ‘Sheet figures 
t October 1, 1960, you will note the capital 
liture incurred during the year amounted 
£ 19,631,099 Of this total, approximately 
vas secured from your Company’ 
of sums set aside for deprecia 
‘ Che capital com- 
at October 1, 1960, still to be 
led on developments amounted to 
/ 10,988,599, of which the sum of {7,156,745 
comprises the balance for the compiction of the 

South Works 


to reserves 


You will 
October 3, 


note that, compared with amounts at 
1959, the value of stocks and work 
n progress has increased by £1,424,442, and 
debtors have increased by £1,233,216. This is 
due to the building up of essential stocks of raw 
materials for the commencement of steel pro- 
duction at the South Works and to a gencral 
higher level of trading. 


As I have forecast in my Remarks during the 
last three years capital expenditure has pro- 
gressed according to schedule. 


At October 1, 1960, the £5 million Bank 
Overdraft from Barclays Bank Limited and the 
£20,500,000 Loan from the Finance Corporation 
for Industry Limited have been absorbed. The 
necessary finance amounting to £7,500,000 to 
complete the development work of the Group 
as approved by the Directors has been arranged 
with Barclays Bank Limited 


During the financial year under review the 


Investment Allowances Reserve has been in- 
creased by {2 million to ah*amount of 
£.4,830,000, the Replacement of Fixed Assets 
Reserve by £200,000 to a sum of £1,750,000, 
and the appropriation to General Reserve by 
£1 millon to a sum of £11,845,422. 


CAPITAL AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Under the terms of the Trust Deed, holders 
of £7,507,686 of the £8 million 6 per cent 
Second Debenture Stock 1978-83 exercised their 
opuon to convert. half Stock into {1 
Ordinary March 31, 1960 
These conversions resulted in an increase in the 
Issued Share Capital of £3,753,243, with a 
corresponding reduction in the Second Deben- 
ture Stock 


their 
Shares at par on 


From the Notes contained in the Reports and 
Accounts for the year it will be observed due to 
tax deducted from Interest payments there was 
a credit as far as taxation lability is concerned 
amounting to £205,097 and a sum of £516,237 
has been transferred to amounts set 
equalisation of taxation for future yea 
further relef in taxation 
amounting to £2 million has been received in 
connection with Investment AHowances and this 
sum has been deducted from profits for the year 
along with taxation, reducing the balance of 
profit after taxation to £2,232,706 compared 
with {2,692,885 for the financial 


year 


addition a 


previous 


SURVEY OF THE PAST YEAR 


ciice tO give you a 
ir Company during 
the 
The level of steel plate production at the 
North Works at West Hartlepool was similar to 
the output obtained in the previous financial 
year when the recession in the Heavy Section 
of the Industry did not affect production due 
to the requirements for substantial tonnages for 
steel pipe orders secured in earlier years 
I mentioned in my Remarks twelve months 
ago it was improbable any benefits would be 
secured during the financial year under review 
from the potential large level of steel plate pro- 
duction from the South Works. This has proved 
to be virtually correct and I refer in greater 
detail to the commencement of steel production 
at the South Works at a later stage. 


I am glad to be able to state at the Cargo 
Fleet Works the level of steel production was 
restored to normal and the benefits obtained 
from the capital expenditure incurred on Stage 
Two Development have been considerable. Due 
to the utilisation of the resources of your Com- 
pany’s ironstone properties situated in North- 
amptonshire and the efficient discharging from 
ore carriers carrving forcign ores, the cost of 
the production of pig iron at Cargo Fleet com- 
prises one n the country. Ar the 


of the towest 


same time Competition is increasing in export 
markets which play a considerable part in the 
level of production at Cargo Fleet, but among 
other large orders for sectional material and 
steel rails obtained during the year the order 
was secured from the Syez Canal Authority 
for Larssen Steel Piling amounting to 26,000 
tons 


STEEL PIPE 


With my report a year ago I issued a word 
of warning with regard to the dearth of inquirics 
for steel pipe for the conveyance of oil and gas 
in export markets in general. During the last 
financial year your Company was successful in 
securing the order for 115 miles of steel’ pipes 
for the development of oil production in Libya 
from the Zelten Field to Marsa al-Brega on the 
Gulf of Sirte. In the Middle East there has 
been no demand during the year for additional 
requirements of steel pipe for the increase of 
transportation of oil. 


In Canada three steel pipe plants capable of 
manufacturing large diameter steel pipes are now 
in production. Competition from these plants 1s 
naturally keen, but judging from recent experi- 
ences the product of your Company is con- 
siderably below the prices which have been 
accepted for steel pipe manufactured in Canada 
for the development of the natural gas resources 
in that country. However, it must be borne in 
mind Canadian economy is tightly stretched 
and the level of unemployment is at a 
high figure, which doubtless influences decisions 
to retain work of this nature in Canada even 
though the difference in cost ts of a considerable 
amount 


PROGRESS AT THE SOUTH WORKS 


I made reference twelve months ago that it 
was improbable any financial benefits would be 
secured during the financial year ending in 
September, 1960 from: extra production at the 
South Works. This great enterprise, though 
not yet fully complete, has now come into pro- 
duction some twelve months in advance of the 
date originally contemplated. It is estimated 
that the remaining steel furnaces and active 
mixers will be completed at two-monthly 
intervals with fihal completion by June, 1961. 


It is also intended during the early months 
of next year to blow in the 28 ft. 3 in. blast 
furnaces at the South Works and to light up 
two further batteries of coke ovens, It is of 
interest to record the first battery of coke ovens’ 
was ht up on Friday, June 3rd, the first steel 
cast on Tuesday, August 16th, the first slab 
rolled on Monday, August 22nd, and the first 
plate rolled on Monday, September Sth. The 
slabbing mill and plate mill are now working 
on a three shift basis and judging from the 
efficiency in operation of all units of plant and 
the high quality of the finished product I feel 
your Company has every justification in describ- 
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ing this mill as the most modern and finest 
heavy plate mil] in the World. 


Before departing from this subject I would 
like to place on record my appreciation of the 
manner and speed which all contractors—their 
names are houschold words where construction 
of an enterprise of this magnitude is concerned 
~—have shown in reducing the completion date 
by a period of twelve months. As I reminded 
you twelve months ago the planning and design 
of the South Works has been executed by our 
own executives and officials and I consider the 
warmest congratulat ons are due to them on their 
achievements, 


REFLECTION OF INCREASES IN COSTS 


You will have observed from the preliminary 
announcement which the Iron and Steel Board 
made to the Press on October 25th and the 
details of the price structure published on 
November 24, 1960, the Board is requiring the 
Industry to carry the increases in the cost of 
coal and wages which have recently come into 
effect. The position with regard to any in- 
creases in freight charges which may be imposed 
by the British Transport Commission is sull 
obscure but if and when imposed the Industry 
will doubtless be called upon to share a greater 
proportion of the burden than is Warranted. It 
should also be borne in mind that during eight 
months of the last financial year the Iron and 
Steel Board reduced the prices for consumers 
in the United Kingdom of steel plates and 
sectional materials by 10s per ton and £1 per 
ton respectively. The effect of these reductions 
in prices together with the increases in produc- 
hon costs represent, On average, a contraction 
of 5 per cent on the selling prices of the rolled 
steel products manufactured by your "Company 
for sale in the United Kingdom 


can only be 
offset by the Industry being able to run at a 


This reduction in earning power 


high production rate and to be in a position to 
compete effectively in World Export Markets 
where competition is steadily increasing The 
proposal of the Iron and Steel Board to stabilise 
the price of steel products to consumers in the 
United Kingdom for an extended period should 
be of great benefit to the shipbuilding and 
heavy engineering industries in which steel com- 
prises a large proportion of the costs of produc- 
tion, but in return the Industry is entitled to 
adequate safeguards that it will not be singled 
out for discrimination in increases in the cost of 
raw materals and services. over which the 
Industry has no control 


A BLOW TO THE INDUSTRY 


In this respect you will doubtless have noticed 
with concern that the Minister of Power on 
September 19th in order to appease the National 
Coal Board accepted the unjustifiable proposals 
put forward for immediate increases in the price 
of coal. Rightly over the last decade the Indus- 
try has discarded the usage of soiid fuel when 
less costly and more economic substitutes can 
be utilised, but since no substitute has yet been 
invented for the use of coke for iron production 
in blast furnaces the Industry was selected to 
carry the greatest share of the increase in coal 
prices for industrial purposes. Prior to this 
price increase every exhortation had been made 
to Industry to increase its level of exports in 
World Markets and the allegation had been 
mad¢ that certain sections of Industry were 
lagging behind in their efforts to develop sales 
in World Markets. 


Strong words have been expressed by the 
leading members of Industry at this disastrous 
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and ill-timed decision of the Minister of Power, 
particularly at a time when the Steel Industry 
was fully conscious of the need to avoid the 
spiral steps of further inflation in costs with 
which it is now indubitably faced. I am of 
the definite opinion the time is overdue that the 
Steel Industry should be restored to the super- 
vision of the Board of Trade as applied prior to 
January, 1957 rather than remain with the 
Ministry of Power, the activities of which 
Ministry should surely be devoted to improving 
the efficiency of the public services under its 
control. Further I consider in the event of dis- 
cussions between the “Six” and the “ Seven” 
in Europe being entered into the interests of 
the Steel Industry should be safeguarded by the 
Board of Trade, which Department of the 
Government possesses the essential knowledge 
for negotiations of an intricate nature. 


NEW UNIVERSAL BEAM MILL 


The first wide flange beams produced in the 
United Kingdom were rolled at the Cargo Fleet 
Works in February, 1946. Since that date the 
range of sizes has been extended but it was 
realised when productien from the Universal 
Mills completed and under construction became 
available it would become increasingly difficult 
to remain competitive due to the heavier weight 
factor with both wide flange beams and standard 
joists which would be replaced by the more effi- 
cient product. An approach was made twelve 
months ago to the Iron and Steel Board and to 
the Finance Corporation for Industry to secure 
approval for the installation of a Universal Beam 
Mill at Cargo Fleet Works capable of rolling a 
wide range of beams in the sizes for which the 
demand is greatest. Approval was secured in 
December, 1959 and the mill which together 
with alterations to existing plant and machinery 
will cost £4,250,000 is due to come into produc- 
tion by early 1962 


LONG TERM DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


I referred earlier in my Remarks to the policy 
the Iron and Steel Board intends to adopt with 
regard to the future levels of steel prices 
Included in the complicated price structures are 
elements for depreciation and for the rate of 
return for interest oo money. It is the con- 
sidered view of your Directors that the Iron and 
Steel Board should have been more Liberal in 
their allowance for depreciation on plant and 
machinery and decreased the period adopted for 
the life of plant and machinery from 25 years 
to 20 years. Again with the existing high level 
of Bank Rate I consider the rate of return 
included for interest on moncy is not adequate 
when the interest payable on loans of a tem- 
porary nature and the fact that provision requires 
to be made from retainable profits and amounts 
set aside wo reserves to repay these loans in 
future vears are taken into account, 


In this respect you will see the interest paid 
during the year to FCI and Barclays Bank 
amounted to {1,025,481 and no _ balancing 
income was received from jhe plant and 
machinery on which by far the greater portion 
of the capital sum of {19.6 million was 
expended. In effect, therefore, the interest on 
these loans had to be carried by the profits 
secured from the existing levels of steel produc 
tion and it is my view further consideration 
requires to be given to this important factor 
. DIVIDEND DECISION 

You will have observed from the Reports and 
Accounts the amounts by which the Deprecia- 
non Charge, the Reserve to Investment Allow- 


6s 


ance, and Interest on Loans have increased dur- 
ing the last financial year. These increases were 
forecast in my Remarks of twelve months ago 
when I indicated capital expenditure at the 
South Works would be at a high level without 
any compensation for additional profit from this 
expenditure. Your Directors feel in view of 
the larger amounts which it has been necessary 
to set aside for Depreciation Charge and to the 
Reserve Accounts to which I have previously 
referred an increase in the final rate of dividend 
for the year under review would not at this stage 
of your Company's Third Development Pro- 
gramme be justified. The major portion of 
Stage Three is now completed and is commenc- 
ing to come into production but there is still a 
period of some months before the full benefits 
of the capital outlay wil] be secured. 

In concluding mv Remarks I would like to 
place on record my tribute and that of your 
Directors to the loyal services of our staff and 
workpeople during the year and I am confident 
we can look forward to their continucd co- 
operation in the future. 


BLACK-CLAWSON 
INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


ORDER BOOK EXCEEDS £12} MILLION 


MR K. F. LANDEGGER ON AN 
IMPORTANT YEAR 


The 12th annual general mecting of 
Black-Clawson International Limited will be 
held on January 26th in London 


The following is the §tatement by the chair 
man, Mr K. F. Landegger, which has been ci 
culated with the report ahd accounts 


I have pleasure in presenting the accounts of 


Black-Clawson International Limited for the 
year ended September 30, 1960 


This has been an important year in the his 
tory of the Company as in August last a propor 
tion of the equity shate capital was for the first 
time made available to the British public who 
subscribed for 400,000 new Ordinary shares of 
10s, each. At the same time a quotation for all 
the Ordinary Shares was obtained on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. 


Since its establishment in London twelve 
years ago the Company has expanded consider- 
ably and now employs over 1,000 people in 
Great Britain. Our order book stands in excess 
of £12,250,000 keeping our Works in Newport, 
Monmouthshire, fully employed. 


The Accounts of the Company for the year 
ended September 30, 1960, show a net profit 
before taxation of £258,527 after charging depre- 
ciation of £88,537 and Debenture stock interest 
of £36,000. Out of these profits the sum of 
£147,989 has been provided for taxation; an 
interim dividend of £55,000 net after income 
tax was declared in August, 1960, and as fore- 
cast when the Stock Exchange quotation was 
obtained, a final dividend of 3 per cent (less 
income tax) which absorbs £20,212, is recom- 


mended in respect of the year ended September 
30, 1960 


CURRENT PROFIT ESTIMATE 


The net profit of £258,527 compares with a 
comparative figure of £339,862 for the previous 
year ; the reduction in profit is due partly to the 
recession in the paper industry in 1958 which 
was not reflected in the profits of the Company 
until the end of 1959. The reduction is also 
partly due to the fact that the annual profits of 





the Company fluctuate from one year to another 

2 result of the manufacturing period for a 
substantial order being spread over a consider- 
able number of. months, profits only being taken 
into the accounts on completion of delivery 
Although we have to a great extent for the long 
term contracts to absorb the increasing costs of 
labour and materials we anticipate that in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances the net 
profits for the current year, before taxation, will 
exceed £ 300,000 


During the year under review the excess of 
current assets over current liabilities has in 
creased to a figure of £: 070,000 

In the past year our deliveries of machinery 
have once more been made to many countric 
ind a considerably larger proportion of our sales 

exported than is supplied to the home market 
We cencentrate on maintaiming the highest stan 
dard of workmanship in our equipment and on 
employing specialist technicians who can design 
ind supply the particular requirements of cach 

tomer. Further, we continue to maintain our 
reputation for after sales service 

I am sure 
behalf that the growth of this Company and the 
posiuon it now holds in British industry reflects 
most creditably on the hard work, skill and 
‘nihusiasm of its employees 


you will wish me to confirm on your 


COFIDAI 


(Compagnie Financiére pour le 
Developpement Economique de 
PAlg< rie) 


counts for the trading year ending 
1960, were approved at the Annual 
Meeting held in Algiers on November 


the Chairmanship of Mr Pierre 


ding year amount 
deduction of 
amount of 

the amortisation 


lance of N.F. 128.308 


the 


distribu 
agend guarantecd \ he State 

o NI 4.17 per hare 
In their tf f 1¢ Board of Directors gives 
ormatron on the 23 Companies in which 
OFIDAL had taken interests on June 30, 
19e They underline, on the other hand, how 
touch of the realisation now initiated of certain 
bug Projects such as BONOISE DI 
SIDERURGIE, the DJEBEL-ONK, _ the 
CIMENTS DE L’ALGEROIS, will give 
COFIDAL the opportunity to develop theit 


operauions 


The power previously given to the Board of 
Directors to issue Bonds to the amount of 
N.F. 50 million having been partially utilised 
ut the time of issue in July last of the collective 
loan $ per cent 1960 intended for financing 
i4 emterprises, the Meeting has raised from 50 
to 100 milhon N.F. the authorisation to. issuc 
Bonds conferred on the Board 


They have reappointed the Auditors for the 
trading vear and nominated for these functions 
Mr W, T. CAULFIELD, Managing Director 
a&f 1) HENRY SCHRODER & CO. LTD 

The Exti 
the same day previously voted for a modihcation 


Statutes allowing Auditors to be increased 


10 to 12 


sordinary General Meeting held on 
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MITCHELLS & BUTLERS LIMITED 


MR ROBERT H. BUTLER’S STATEMENT 


A YEAR OF GREAT PROGRESS 


Phe Annual Gen Meeting of Mitchells & 
Butlers Limited ill be held at The White 
Horse, Birmingham, on January 26, 196] 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairmar Mr Robert H 


Butler 


The results for the year show a very real 
Capital expenditure during Ure year 
has continucd at a high rate and amounted to 
ll over £1 mullion. This figure, in addition to 

h paid out as part of the consideration 

tion of W. Buder & Co., Limited 

t House 


udy unce 


unced by iles of redunda 


resources 


It afforded us much pleasure to welcome to th 
Group, the archolders of W. Butler & Co, 
Limited, at the end of 1959. It was the second 
major acquisition by the Group within one year 
ind enabled us to make a striking expansion of 
the scope of the whole organisation, 


Now the increased strength which this widen- 
ing sphere of influence provides is, of course, 
importint, but what is even more important is 
the acquisition of able men capable of shoulder- 
ing the greater burdens which wider responsi- 
biliues necessarily entail. Sound and dynamic 
management is an essential pre-requisite to the 
achievement of full potential. We have at W. 
Butler’s, and also at Atkinsons’, first-class teams 
which have effectively merged with the wider 
grouping and have more than pulled their weight 
in the Group interest. We have provided a 

tion of goods to our customers and 
hat th has beet appreciate d 


ACQUISITION 


i direct resu 


CONTISUED INCREASE EN SALES 


larity which our products enjoy | 
all-time record of sale We have 
policy of maintaining the out 
Lg lity of our products and of givit 
tair value for 


ig 
money, and that this policy is the 
proved by the continued increas 
in the sales of both our Draught and Bottled 
Beers 


During the year we reached a Trading Agree- 
ment with BASS which is proving of mutual 


beriefit. It widens the scope of our famous Mild 
Ale and at the same time provides a wider 


nent one 


choice for our respective customer: 


Considerable work is in progress designed to 
modernise our productive capacity and research 
is proceeding all the time with the object of in- 
creasing efficiency. Much capital expenditure 
lies before us but we are hopeful of financing 
Qur South Wales 
Subsidiary has moved to new and enlarged 
premises which became necessary in order to 
keep abreast of our increasing trade in that area 


this from our own resources 


RATIONALISATION OF OUTLETS 


One of the most urgent and important 
task rising from our recent mergers, ha 
been the clo nz and sale of redundant Houses 
This rationalisation of outlets has been a 

of our efforts in M. & B. during «he 


and now, of th rudy ha 


been extended to the widened field of opera 
uons. Redundant Houses have been closed and 
sold at handsome prices, and most of the money 
thus realised is being reinvested in the improve- 
ment of existing Houses and of building new 
ones. The aim all the time is to work our capital 
more effectively. In particular, we have devoted 
much care and attention to the Off-licenced 
Shops, and the extent to which our trade through 
this outlet has expanded is the measure of the 
success we have achieved 


ly that the proposals in the new 


Licensing Bill giving more reasonable hours to 
Off-lhcensed Shops will enable us to realise stil 
better results in this field 


It seems like 


Eight new Full Licences and one Off-licence 
have been purchased during the year. In addi 
tion, three new Full Licences and twelve new 
Off-licences have been opened and thirteen Full 
“Ons” are in course of erection. 


Our new Bond should be completed early in 
the year and should enable us to effect economics 
through bottling in Bond. Our Wines and Spirits 
trade is expanding rapidly and the range of 
products available to our customers may be 
judged by the fact that our Wines and Spirits 
List now contains over 500 different items. 


Betting and Gaming Act 1960: This Act has 
gone 4 long way towards removing the many 
anomalies in the Law. As from January 1, 
1961, certain games which are commonly played 
for money or drinks will be legalised. Our 
customers will doubtless be happy to know that 
the games which they normally enjoy in the 
* Local" may now be played for the traditional 
stakes within the Law. HM Government is to 
be congratulated upon removing this tiresome 
ind petty restriction from that greatest of all 
public institutions—“ The Pub.” 


HM Government has intro- 
duced a Bill to amend the present Licensing 


Licensing Biil 


Laws, the draft of which has received widespread 
approval and it represents a sensible approach 
towards meeting the requirements of a more 
enlightened age 

The “Pub” is rich in association with the 
traditions of our country, and it is high time 
that the place of the Landlord and his “ Pub” 
were recognised for their great value to the com 
munity life of the country 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The record results presented to you with 
these accounts have been achieved largely by 
team work. I am happy to report that the whole 
organisation is On its toes and alive to'the need 


for growth, efficiency and service ‘ 


Our Trade is closely bound up with the 
prosperity of the industrial Midlands and any 
reduction in such prosperity would be bound to 
have its repercussions on our own trade. There 
are signs of a fall in the industrial barometer, 
but so far this has, fortunately, not been reflected 
in our own trade 


Tt is no mere formality for me once again to 
express to the Management, Staff and Employees 
throughout the Group, and also to the Managers, 
Tenants and Staff of our Licensed Houses, 
sincere thanks for their combined efforts in 


wchieving these record results 
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THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED 


manufacturers of equipment and components for 
the electronics, communications, radio, electrical, aircraft, nucleonic 
and precision engineering industries 


Success of diversification policy 
Further expansion of research and development activities 


Mr A. G. Clark reviews a record year 


The 36th annual gederal meeting of The Plessey Company Limited, was held on 29th 
December, 1960, at the registered office, 1, Broad Street Place, London, E.C., Mr A. G 
Clark, chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr W. F. Cross, read the report of the auditors 

The following is the chairman's statementcirculated with the report and accounts 


the Accounts which we now submit to 
you cover the year to Oth June, 1960. The 
Profit before Taxation at (4,300,884 shows 
t material increase over the £2,236,119 for 
the year to 30th June, 1959, and | would 
like to thank all those working for the Com 
pany whose efforts have made such a sub 
stantial contribution to this satisfactory 
result 

In the autumn of 1959 we made 4 
rights issue of Ordinary shares which 
nereased our liguid resources by some {4 
million, This new capital is reflected in the 
rccounts submitted and you will note that 
Cash and Investments stand at £6,649,157 
Since the date to which the Accounts are 
made up we have embarked on a further 
rights issue, which, when the shares become 
fully paid on 7th December, 1960, will have 
provided an additional £9,533.000. As was 
stated in the circular letter informing share 
holders of this last rights issue, your Direc 
tors consider that the prospects for the 
further development and extension of ‘the 
Company $ business are good and we look 
to the future mn the sure knowledge that the 
Company is excellently placed to exploit to 
the full the tremendous opportunities pre 
sented by the technological advances of the 
ige in which we live. The monies now avail 
ible to us will be invested carefully to 

(a) Purchase land, erect buildings and instal 
plant to bring into production new products 
ind particularly those new products which 
are emerging from our Research and 
Development Laboratories 

ib) Buy other related businesses where 
they can add to our strength and prove effec 
uve and profitable investments 

(c) Establish ad@itional overseas com 
panies and provide buildings. plant and work 
ing capital, especially in the Common Market 
and British Commonwealth 


Successful penetration of Euro- 
pean market. it may be of interest to 
you if | mention some of the more impor 
tant developments of the year under review 
On the Ist July, 19589, our| new German 
subsidiary, Plessey Maschinen Elemente 
G.m.b.H., commenced trading, and | am glad 
to say that mt has made most encouraging 
It was established to assist the 
Company's successful penetration of the 
I uropean Ma ket, and there are already clea 
madications that our hopes will be re thised to 
the full 

On ist July, 1989, an extension of the 
Plessey Nucleonics factory at Northampton 
which about doubled our facilities there, 
both for research and for production, was 
opened by Sir John Cockcroft, O.M.. the 
Research member of UKAEA Plesses 
Nucleonics continues to make very satisfac 
tory progress, and is an example of the 
success atiending our policy of giving a large 
part of our effort to research work. Taking 
the Plessey group of companies as a whole, 


progress 


rather more than 15 per cent. of the total 
payroll is devoted to research and develop 
ment, 


Additional development labora- 
tories. Another move of importance dur- 
ing the year was the opening of the new 
Development Laboratories at West Leigh 
These laboratories take the results of the 
mitial research carried out at our Caswell 
and Roke Manor Research Laboratories and 
work out the practical and commercial appli 
cations stemming from such research. They 
develop the processes and products which 
are evolved, to the point where commercial 
production can be put on to the shop floor. 

Following upon the use of Plessey com 
munications equipment by the Royal Navy, 
the Army and the Royal Air Force, the 
Company has received substantial orders for 
such equipment from NATO countries, in 
cluding orders for VHF equipment for the 
Netherlands Navy and Air Force, and for 
the Canadian Army The latter contract 
alone amounted to $5,000,000 and ts believed 
to be the largest single overseas order ever 
placed for British VHF communications 
equipment. UHF equipment has also been 
supplied to the South African Navy 

In September, 1959. in association with 
Hagan Chemicals and Controls Inc., one of 
the leading concerns engaged in the field of 
sutomatic control in the United States, we 
formed Hagan Controls Ltd., and this Com 


pany is already actively engaged in the sup-- 


ply of electronic, pneumatic and other con 
trol devices to British Industry 


Further diversification. During the 
vear the Company's interests in the Aircraft 
Industry have been further widened by the 
conclusion of an agreement with the Westing 
house Corporation whereby we are licensed 
to make in Britain the very successful Air- 
craft Electrical Generating System which 
Westinghouse has developed in the United 
States. Britain's most advanced air-liner, the 
Vickers V.C.10, will use this Westinghouse 
Plessey equipment. We find such licensing 
arrangements of great value to us, and we 
now operate some 65 licensing agreements 
with our industrial friends overseas 

Since the date to which accounts are taken 
we have made an offer to acquire the share 
capital of The Garrard Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company Limited, near 
neighbours of ours at Swindon. The rela 
tionship between the companies has for many 
years been particularly close and friendly 
ind we consider that the proposed merger 
will be in the best interests of both com 
pames 

You will appreciate that a business such 
as Ours is Not concerned with direct sales 
to the consuming public. Our policy is to 
seck industries which require products that 
we are well equipped to make, or into the 
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manufacture of 
extend 

We then negotiate contracts, generaily on 
a comparatively long-term basis, with manu- 
facturers in the industries involved, and we 
get to work to produce the appliances of the 
equipment such manufacturers require, at 
the most economical manufacturing cost 
possible. Only by speed, efficiency and 
continuing regard for reducing expense can 
this be done. We rather pride ourselves on 
not being beaten very easily in these direc 
LLons, 


which we can sensibly 


Export expansion. Finally | would 
like to touch upon the contribution which 
your Conipany is making in the Export field. 
1 have already laid stress on our fundamen- 
tal “ Service to Industry " function which— 
successful as it has proved to be in the home 
market--must of necessity impose some limi- 
tations on our apparent export figures. 
Primarily the problem is to know what part 
of. our production does in fact go overseas, 
but certain it is that vast quantities of our 
products supplied to manufacturers at home, 
find their way eventually to Britain's over- 
seas markets 

1 am very pleased to tell you today, how- 
ever, that quite apart from these indirect 
exports, We have been successful in develop 
ing our Overseas enterprise, Plessey Interna- 
tional Ltd.. to the point where its turnover 
has doubled during the year under review, 
and we believe that during the current year 
this growth can be continued, 

While some of the industries we serve 
have not been having an easy time this year, 
others are busy and our profits for the first 
tour months of this year show no material 
change from those of the corresponding 
four months of last year. Herein is seen the 
benefit of the broad base on which we 
operate 


Sound outlook. While the effect of 
credit restrictions upon the sale of consumer 
goods has been unduly severe, and has 
brought about a situation which would now 
seem to call for correction in some direc- 
tions, the under-lying position of the coun- 
try seems sound enough. The machine tool 
industry is busy and engineering business 
generally is not in an unhealthy state. Un- 
employment at the moment of writing this 
statement 1s equivalent to but 1.6 per cent 
of the working population, and this figure is 
lower than the 2 per cent. recorded for mid 
November, 1959. The buying-power of the 
public still exists and will in due course exert 
itself again. So long as the Chancellor takes 
adequate and timely action to ensure that 
the inflation he was concerned to prevent is 
not replaced by a recession for which he 
can have no desire, | see no reason why the 
demand for consumer goods should not 
again be at a healthy, but not inflation: 
level within a comparatively short time 

But the Plessey bast is broad, and busi = 5 
obtained from industries not directly affer od 
by credit restriction has served to compen- 
sate for loss of business in respect of con 
sumer goods, so that down to the time of 
writing this statement there been no notice 
ible change in Pleswsey prosperity 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed final dividend of 84 
per cent., less tax, making 154 per cent., less 
tax, for the year on the Ordinary shares, was 
approved; the retiring directors, Mr 
Attwood and Mr. M. W. Clark, 
were re-elected and the fee of the auditors, 
Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 
was fixed 


[ Plessey 


ee 


™ 


i 
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The Annual General Mectung of Turner & 
Newall Limited will be held on January 26 
1961, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, Man 
chester, when it is expected that Mr R. G 
Soothill, the Chairman of the Company, will 
preside 


Mr Soothill’s Statement to the Stockholders 
has been circulated to them with the Report and 
Accounts and, after dealing with the Accounts 
of the Company, it contains a detailed review of 
the Cornpany’s operations during the year to 
Septembcr 30, 1960, both at home and abroad. 


Ihe Jollowing are extracts from the “State- 
meni 
k) 
REVIEW OF 
OPERATIONS 


now like to give you an accou 

iding features of our operations during 
imancial year. As already mentioned 
rectors’ Report, the year has seen 
¢:2 progress in both turnover and total 
my Statement last year, I foreva 

ling expermnce could reasonably be 

clop in a satisfactory manne 

profit margins were being affected bv 
» of competinon, aud therefore total 
nga haeved would not necessarily march 
nd with the growth of turnover. In 

this forecast has been fully justified 


, 


because the influence of competition 
largely offset by umproved productivity 
nt profit (which is at a record level 


by rather more than might have been 
‘ 


a short review of the Opera 


major companies considered 


MINING COMPANIES 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


st year to reduced sales of the 

ied in the textile section of the 

ustry. A market adjustment in 

fibres of this grade is probably now 

ng its end, while the steady increase in the 
i for shorter grades of fibres still con 
ind is likely to do so. Meanwhile, I am 
» report that our African mines succeeded 
KievVing am increase in profit during thei 
incial year, and, subject to any unpre- 
political difficulties, it is possible to 
rather mere optimistic view of the future 


expressed in my last Statement 


CANADA 


Asbestos Mune Lid. has had anothers 
itisfactory year and has continued to 
at the present maxXumum ourput 


last Statement reference was made to 
creased marketing of Russian fibre, par 
on the Continent of Europe Recent 
ms in the press make it desirable for m« 
at this point that, so far as Turner & 
Limited is concerned, the impact of this 
tion has been entirely minor im characte! 
no reason to believe that this impact 
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will be felt in any different degree during 
1961 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
LOCATED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


TURNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS CO. LID. 
AND ASSOCIATED COMBANIES 


In general, demand for the asbestos textile 
and behing products of Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Co. Ltd. was substantially higher 
throughout the period, but it was fully met by 
the increased manufacturing capacity arising 
from the extension and modernisation pro- 
programmes of recent years. In consequence, 
both production and sales achieved record levels, 
despite keenly competitive trading conditions in 
European markets, where the rate of turnover 
increase was nevertheless highest. The Com- 
pany is well placed to take advantage of any 
widening opportunities that may arise from 
closer economic ues with Europe 

Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd. has fully 
maintained its position as one of the leading 
suppliers of fire-resisting conveyor belting to the 
National Coal Board, and particularly gratifying 
progress has been made with aytomotive and 
industrial belts # 

Pht trading activities of J. W. Roberts Ltd 
expanded satisfactorily during the year A 
substantial increase was achieved in “ Fero 
bestos”” and Feroglas” reinforced plastics 
while further advances were made with Sprayed 


‘Limpe:” Asbestos in various important over 


t 


FLRODO LID 


‘ 


market 


The progressive expansion of business ha 
continued during the past year and gales in both 
home and export markets have reached new 


record levels 


The motor trade in this country enjoved unul 
recently a period of prosperity which has been 
a significant factor in increasing turnover, since 
“Ferodo” brake and clutch linings are used 
by nearly all vehicle manufacturers for original 
equipment. However, other. markets have not 
been neglected and it is pirticularly pleasing 
to note that in recent years, last year being no 
excepuon, CXPorts have accounted for an ever 
ncreasing proportion of total sales. 


At the time of writing the British motor 
industry is passing through a phase of reduced 
demand. We are convinced, however, that the 
dominant characteristic of expansion is only 
temporarily obscured, and it is therefore in 
tended to proceed as soon as possible with the 
building of a new factory on a fifty acre sit 
which has been acquired near Caernarvon. As 
regards the short term outlook, the Company 
entered the new financial year with a very full 
order book and production continues at maxi 
mum capacity. Nevertheless it would be unduly 
optimistic to hope for more than substantially 
maintained sales at the average level of la 


vear 


TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT CO. LED 


The level of industrial and domestx building 
in this country has been high, and in conse 
quence the year was a record in the history of 
lurners Asbestos Cement Co. Lrd To meet 
the growing call for their materials Turners 
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TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 


MR R. G. SOOTHILL REVIEWS A RECORD YEAR 


Asbestos Cement Co. Lid. during the year 
commissioned a new machine for the production 
of sheeting at Tamworth factory and work has 
started on the recently announced extensions to 
the Scottish factory at Dalmuir 


Overseas business has again been difficult to 
obtain because of growing competition from 
newly established factories abroad, and under 
the circumstances it is satisfactory that export 
turnover was maintained. 


Increasing awareness of the need for fire 
protection at sea and on land has been reflected 
in improved sales of “ ‘Turnall” Asbestos Ships 
Board for marine work, and “ Turnall” Asbestos 
Insulation Board for factory and domestic build- 
ing. These strong lightweight products have 
been proved by the ‘most stringent fire tests 
at the Building Research Station. 


A recent and important new introduction is a 
range of asbestos-cement pipes and joints 
specially made for sewerage and drainage, for 
which a heavy demand is anticipated. Other 
new outlets for asbestos-cement materials are 
continually being developed 


It seems probable that building and civil 
engineering work will be at a somewhat lower 
level during the coming months, but by lively 
attention to new opportunities, and by the 
maintenance of that high quality upon which 
the reputation of the Company has been built, 
Turners Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd. is able to 
look forward with confidence to another 
suceessful vear 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD 


Newalls Insulation Co. Ltd. reports contract 
turnover at a peak figure, demonstrating that. 
in spite of very keen competition, Newalls’ 
service and expertise have a strong appeal to 
the many customers who demand that insula- 
tion work should be carried out with efficiency 
and with regard to true economic heat savings 


THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL CO, LTD. 


Sales of chemical products by The Washing 
ton Chemical Co, Ltd. for the year also reached 
a record figure, there being increases on last 
year’s turnover in both the home and the export 
markets. As before, a high percentage of the 
Company's output was exported, the. trade being 
spread over a large number of markets. Much 
valuable research work and development of 
prototype plant was carried out during the vear, 
and a considerable extension to the Head Office 
accommodation at Washington was completed 


EXPORT, TRADE 


We remain very conscious of the great 
importance to the Group, as well as to the 
country, of the continuation of a healthy export 
trade from our manufacturing companies in the 
United Kingdom. I am pleased to tell you that 
during the past year our export trade from the 
United Kingdom increased by one-cighth as 
compared with the previous year; this success 
was achieved in the face of enhanced competi 
tion and also of the numerous restrictions on 
the import of our materials imposed by coun 
tries to which’ we have exported in the past 


In some cases the only way to preserve our 
markets and ta. take advantage of developing 





a 
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opportunites is tO commence manufacture in 
coururiea\ overseas; this: we are eager to do, 
provilad \that the risks are reasonable and that 
the Governments in such countries offer terms 
under \which our enterprise can be expected to 
succeed We have formed companies in Ghana 
and im Eastern Nigeria with the intention of 
manulacturing asbestos-cement products in both 
localities and we shall not hesitate to act simi 
larly in other countries should circumstances 


action desirable 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
LOCATED ABROAD 


All our various manufacturing companies 
overseas have been visited during the past year 
by one or more members of your Board 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Keasbey & Mattison Company, which 
operates burlding product and textile plants m 
five localities in the United States of America, 
had a very satisfactory vear and achieved higher 


turnover and profit figures than in the previous 
year. 


CANADA 


cond:tions were experienced 
our Canadian manufacturing 
company, ¢ Asbestos Co. Ltd., and, although 


turnover increased in comparison with the pre 


vious ve ympectition had a restricting 
effect on The unmmediate outlook 


the Comy rs to be more promis 


th 
n 


INDIA 


faced with its struggles against 


CRANLEIGH GROUP 
LIMITED | 


A YLAR OF CONSOLIDATION AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Cranleigh 
Group Limited will be held in Manchester on 
January 30th. The following are extracts from 
the Statement by the Chairman, Mr David 
Blank, LL.B., as circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended June WO, 1960: 


In my last Review I reported that capital 
changes and acquisitions had brought about a 
transformation in the structure of our Group 
and in its profit-earning capacity. Since then, 
such acquisitions as we have made have been 
comparatively unimportant, and‘ I have no 
further capital changes to report. I am never- 
theless pleased to report a year of consolidation 
and achievement. The Group net profit before 
depreciation for the year ended June 30, 1960, 
was £1,575,087. After providing for deprecia 
uon of £190,758 and gross minority interests of 
£15,817, our Group profit before taxation was 
£ 1,368,512. 

The corresponding figure for the previous 
year 10 Jume 30, 1959, was £452,728 } accord- 
ingly we can fairly say that we have trebled the 
profits of the Group. It is of course true that 
our capital structure was transformed in 
October, 1959, but we have now’ completed a 
year of consolidation without capital changes 
and without major acquisitions. We can there- 
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problems of finance, population and food, but 
despite these handicaps our Companies there 
continue to achieve improving results and to 
send us encouraging reports. Asbestos Cement 
Pvt.) Lrd., which manulactures asbestos-cement 
building products and pipes im four widely 
separated plants, has increased both its turn 
over and its net profits 


The manufacturing and trading activities of 
Asbestos, Magnesia & Friction Matérials Ltd 
at Ghatkopar, continued to expend satisfac- 
torily, and the vear’s results recorded a further 
significant advance in turnover and profits 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND AND UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Our Companies manufacturing asbestos- 
cement products in Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa, Turners Asbestos Pro- 
ducts (Pvt.) Ltd. and Turners Asbestos Products 
(Pty.) Ltd. respectively, experienced more diffi- 
cult conditions because of the problems created 
by the political climate, and their total turnover 
and profits were a little lower than in the pre- 
vious year These Companies made further 
progress technically and the efficiency of their 
sales force was incre: 1, that 4s soon as 


trading conditions imp ( in expect to 


see better resilts 


GENERAI 


PENSION FUNDS 


After giving reful ideal 
visions of the Nanonal Insurance 
was decided not to “ contract out 
Graduated Scheme any employees of Turners 
Newall Limited or of the home operating com 
panies. and consequently all male and female 
employees over the age of 18 will participate 


n the Graduated Scheme when it comes into 


fore ask to be judged on the basis of our 
performance in the past as well as our promuse 
for the future 


ANALYSIS OF PROFITS 


The following Table sets out the trading 
results of cach Division in the Group 


Net Profic after 
Minority Interests 
but before taxation 
é %o 
Insurance 71.224 (49) 
Hire Purchase 218.517 (14-9) 
Retail Distribution 136,092 ( 9-3) 
Finance 133.120 ( 9 1) 
Property Investment 346.671 ( 2-5) 
Steel a4 866,825 (59-3) 


D vision 


1,462,449 100% 


Deduct 
Net Cost of Group Finance and 
Adminstration 


Consolidated Net Profit before 
Tax for year ended 30th june 


1960 seboabes 1.368.512 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION PLANS 


I have every confidence that our Group will 
make considerably greater proiits in the future 
out of the development and expansion of our 
existing companies Last year we were 
primarily concerned with consolidation ; but we 
also found that the propositions which we did 
explore were uneconomic in price or unfavour- 
able for other reasons, I have already said that 
your Board is not prepared to acquire businesses 
merely for the sake of becoming bigger. We 
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force in April, 1961 It was further decided 
that the Turner & Newall Limited Pension 
Schemes (which cater for - and female staff 
ind hourly paid workers) should continue in 
operanon jn the same way as at present 


DIVIDEND ON ORDINARY STOCK 


The decision of the Board, announced in 
July, 1960, to increase the Ordinary Stock o 
the Company by a capitalisation of Reserves 
was accompanied by a statement that ut was 
hoped to recommend, in due course, the pay 
ment of a higher final dividend. The satts- 
factory trading results for the year have fully 
justified this intention, and your Board now 
recommends, with pleasure, a final dividend of 
9} per cent on the Ordinary Stock, making, with 
the interim dividend already paid, a total distri- 
bution of 12 per cent for the year, which com- 
pares with the equivalent of 10 per cent last 
year. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 


The general picture presented by the fore- 
going survey is clearly quite satisfactory, but to 
look forward at this particular juncture is more 
than ordinarily difficult. All that can reason- 
ably be said is that the experience of the new 
financial year has so far in no way proved 
discouraging by comparison with the, corres- 
ponding period a year ago At the present 
moment Our mrnng and also oul manufacturing 
companies (beth at home and overseas) are, with 
minor exceptions, working at or near thew 
capacity, although f a serious or long-continued 
recession in world trade proved to be ahead 
we could not expect to remain immune. Given 
1 reasonably norma! climate of trading activity, 
the prospects for the Group remain good, but 
the outlook must be conditioned by broad 
economic developments which we are naturally 
inable to estimate with an¥* certainty. 


are still of the same mind, but certain negotia- 
tions at present proceeding at advanced levels 
lead me to believe that we should be able to 
make favourable acquisitions during the current 


year which will further increase the profitability 
of the Group. 


As already announced your Directors have 
decided to recommend a final dividend of 30 
per cent, making a total of 45 per cent for the 
year, compared with the 40 per cent which I 
forecast in October, 1959. I must tell you that 
we gave very earnest consideration to a more 
subsiamtial increase of dividend, but bearing in 
mind the credit squeeze which was still with 
us in full vigour, we came to the conclusion 
that we ought not to increase our distribution 
at this stage beyond the 45 per cent already 
announced 


ADMINISTRATION 


Last year I referred to the building up of 
our Group Headquarters Administration under 
our Group Managing Director, Mr CC. P 
Choularton. This has proceeded steadily, and 
we now have a specialist Accountancy Unit, 
operating under the control of the Group 
Accountant, which 1 engaged in the study of 
mechanical and electronic systems for both 
administrative and technical applications. I 
hope that this administration will be completed 
in the near future, for I am confident that it 
can and will make great vontributions to Group 
efficiency and development. 


Finally, I must again express our most 
grateful thanks to all our employees, whose 
welfare we have constantly in mind. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


(German Airlines) 


COLOGNE, GERMANY 
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CHE LUFTHANSA AG. 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL NETWORK 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC, CONSIDERABLY INCREASED 


‘The Annual Generul Meeting of DEUTSCHE 
LUFTHANSA AG. was held in Cologne 
recently, and the following are details of the 
report presented by the Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 
he Company’s fourth full year 
a penod of further expansio 


Phe creases achieve 


25 ¥ 
26.4 


60.4 


44.6 
29.6 
23.5 

FPTHANSA’S = average passenger load 

as raised from 53 per cent to $4 per 

‘nt and the overall load factor trom 51 per 

nt to 54 per cent. The increase in capacity 

which, at 25.9 per cent, was considerably larger 

than the average increase in capacity in inter 

national au transport, was fully utilised and 
resulted in higher earnings (29.6 per cent 


During the year under review weekly inter 
national flights carried out by LUFTHANSA 
rom and to the Federal Republic numbered 138 

it 639 by competing 


the year 


than 20 per ce 
of the Federal Republic 
perating costs and the inereasing 
tments made necessary by technical 
led to efforts everywhere to cffect 


transport industry 


f LVWFTHANSA, Air Fran 
bena into Air Umon—a pro 
jointly and still subject to nego 
tended to represent an important 
on, Within the framework 
nm agreement, the participating 
greed on a Guota of 34 per cent 
30 per cent for LUFTHANSA, 
Alitaha and 10 per cent for 
ratio is to be reached after an 
vcriod extending over 10 year The 
30 per cent allocated to LUFTHANSA 
mportance given to the Compar 


i | . note } 
deveiopmem potentia 


NETWORK 


mpany's metwork at the end of the 
ted over 86,173 route km. covering 44 
1958 36).The average distance travelled 
per passenger amounted to 1,194 km. The 
following breakdown shows details of the Com- 
pany’s traffic in 1959: 
1958 1989 
Number of passengers 622,487 886,626 
Freight (in metric tons 5.656 « 9,071 
Mail (in metric tons) 2,115 3,058 
Passenger load factor $3 ~ 98 
Overall load factor 51 ; $4 
Production (in million 
ton/km 157.3 198.1 


Results in Europe excluding Germany during 
1959 continued to develop satisfactorily, as 
shown in the following table: 


Number of passengers 433,853 
Freight GB tons 4,784 
Mail (in tons 1,525 
Passenger load { 54 
Overali | fact 52 


814 rturbo-prop 
ompany improved its European 
network both quantitatively and qualitatively 
Besides Stockholm and Athens, Milan, Barce 
lona, Geneva and, temporarily, Nice, were added 
to the Company's network. In pool with other 
urlines ‘connections with London, Rome and 
Paris were increased in frequency 
LUFTHANSA’S European services, at 53.5 
er Ct achieved the largest increase in produ 
to the use of V un ‘he overall 


at $2 per cent and the enger 


54 per cent. Traffic on the well- 
ished London, Paris and Rome routes was 
1couraging, but services to Scandinavia, 


Nice and the Iberian Peninsula did not 


number of  flig 

ind New York 

the peak travel 

previous year 

cago were made 

three times a : n spite of the competiuon 

offered by jet aircraft ‘and the large capacity 

made available by other companies, LUFT 

HANSA succeeded in raising its share of the 

North Atlantic passenger trafhc from 4.6 per 
cent to almost 

South Atlantic: The method of granung d 
counts introduced into the South American 
; 1958 led to a progressive decline in 
2: the year under review 

capacity developed sauis- 

and LUFTHANSA achieved 

the highest overall] load factors of all the com- 

panies fiving the South Adlantuc at the end of 

1989 


Near East: After the last Viscounts on order 
had been put into service, flights to Beirut were 
increased by two a week. Istanbul had its own 
daily Viscount 814 service, and altogether the 
capacity offered on the Near East route in- 
creased by 35 per cent compared with the pre- 
vious year Load factors were not entirely 
satisfactory, however 

South East Asta: On November 1, Pakistan, 
India and Thailand were incorporated in the 
LUFTHANSA network by the extension of the 
Cairo service to Bangkok, via Karachi and Cal- 


cutta. This represented a further step in the 
projected route to Tokyo va Hong Kong 


FREIGHT 


The freight business developed satisfactorily 
On the North Aulantic route, where Super Con- 
stellations L-1049 H had been used since 
March, 1959, the volume of ‘freight carried 
rose by 36 per cent compared with the previous 
year. The service began in the spring of 1989 
with two weekly flights, and the frequency was 
increased to 4 flights a week in the late gusumn 
ol that year, in co-operation with Sabeng. The 
freight increase on the South Adantic route 
mounted to 43 per cent and on Near East 
ervices to 54 per cent ‘reight traffic with. the 
United Kingdom rose by as much as 170 per 


cent 


By the end of April, 1959, the remaining 
Vickers Viscount 814 aircraft had been 
delivered, and as a result all the Company’s 9 
Viscounts could be used in the summer time- 
table ‘The Company continues to face the 
urgent task of adapting its fleet to technical 
progress by changing over to jet aircraft on 
medium- and short-haul routes and disposing of 
obsolescent equipment ke LUFTHANSA 
feet on August 1, 1960, comprised 3 Bocing 
8707-430 Lockheed Super \\Constellations 
L-1049 G, 2 Lockheed Super Stars L-1649 A, 
9 Viscounts V-814 D, 9 Convair Metropolitans 
ind 3 Douglas DC-3's. In addition, the Com- 
pany operated a number of training planes and 
some chartered aircraft. The use of Viscounts 
meant that for the first time turbo-prop aircraft 


were being operated in regular service 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


By the end of 1959 interline agreements had 
been concluded with 156 other air transport 
companies compared with 136 a year earlier 
The number: of air-sea agreements rose to 33, 
und for the first time air-road agreements were 
concluded, particularly with Italian coach 
operators. LUFTHANSA also took over the 
general agency in Germany for Hunting Clan Air 
Transport, Kuwait Atrways and Polskie Linnie 
Lotnicze (LOT 


In co-operation with its partners the Com 
pany prepared the foundations for the joint 
organisation of Air Umen during the vear 


SALES AND GROUND ORGANISATIONS 


The LUFTHANSA sales network. wes re- 
organised during the vear. Ar the end of 1959 
there were 71 sctling points inside and outside 
Germany, compared with 58 in the previous 
year. New offices were opened in the following 
towns: Saarbrucken (Germany); Milan (Italy); 
Athens (Greece); Barcelona (Spain); Dublin 
(Ireland); Birmingham (UK); Montevideo 
(Uruguay); Baghdad (Iraq); Calcutta (India); 
Karachi (Pakistan); Bangkok (Thailand); 
Amman (Jordan) ; Buffalo (USA) 
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The staff employed by LUFTHANSA rose 
from 6,040 at the end of 1958 by 1,401 to 7,441 
on December 31, 1959. The rate of imerease, 
which had amounted to 22.3% in 1958, reached 
23.2% in 1959. This rise in the Company's 
labour force was due to the establishment of 13 
new sales offices, 3 regional offices, the coming 
into service of the Viscount Fleet, and prepara- 
tions for jet operations, 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


After taking delivery on schetlule of the first 
three Boeing 707 Intercontinental jet aircraft in 
the spring of 1960, LUFTHANSA was in a 
posiuon to put the latest equipment on its service 
with North America and to cut the flying time 
from Frankfurt to New York from 16.5 hours 
to 8.5 hours, whilst at the same time ‘increasing 
the number of seats available per flight from 
78 to 148. Since April 1, 1960, there have been 
daily flights on the New York route. Using 
these new aircraft, LUFTHANSA achieved an 
average passenger load factor of 85.5 per cent, 
84.5 per cent and 97.5 per cent respectively, in 
its services from New York to the Federal 
Republic during the months of April, May and 
June, 1960 

In December, 1959, four Boeing 720 B ict 
gircraft were ordered for the Company's South 
American, Near East, S.E. Asia and Far East 
routes as they are particularly suitable for ser- 
vices to these areas. : 


Since April 1, 1960, the Company's European 
trafic has been marked by the increasing density 
of its network. There was a rise in the number 
of flights to Greece, Italy, Spain, the UK and 
Switzerland, with Athens for the first time having 
five flights a week in the summer. Daily ser- 
vices between Cologne/Bonn and London were 
established, and improvements were made ia 
domestic services. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Che Company’s figures for 1959 show expendi- 
ture totaling DM 272.7m. (1958: DM 213.4m), 
as opposed to a revenue of DM 233.9m (1958: 
DM 178.2m). The resulting deficit of DM 
38.8m (1958: DM 32.1lm) has again been 
covered by a subsidy from the Federal German 
Government. 


rhe report and accounts were adopted. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 
(Auf sichtsrat) 


Dr Kurt Weigelt, Bad Homburg v.D.H., 
Chairman; Heinz Kallus, Bonn, Deputy Chair- 
man; Dr Max Adenauer, Cologne; Richard 
Bertram, Bremen; Prof Dr Med. h.c. Dr-Ing 
E.h. Leo Brandt, Diisseldorf; Hans-Claussen 
Korff, Bonn; Dr Herbert Martini, Frankfurt/ 
Main; Prof Dr Heinz Oe¢eftering, Frankfurt/ 
Main ; Fritz Rudorf, Hamburg ; Dr Hans Stein- 
metz. Bonn. Employees’ Representatives : Hans 
Burger, Hamburg; Hans Dollinger, Hamburg; 
Oscar Dubral, Diisseldorf; Arthur Fehlert, 
Cologne; Kurt Huebener, Hamburg; Alexander 
Langhans, Stuttgart; Dr Hans Miinsterer, 
Hamburg. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(Vorstand) 
Hans M. Bongers; Dipl.-Ing. Gerhard Hiltie. 
Deputy Members: Wolfgang A. Kittel; Dipl.- 
Ing. Hans Sussenguth. 
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BANK OF CEYLON 
MR H. V. PERERA REVIEWS PROGRESS 


The Twenty-second Annual General Meeting 
of the Bank of Ceylon was held on December 
17th at Colombo. The following are extracts 
from the statement by Mr H. V. Perera, the 
chairman : 


The assets of your Bank as at September 30, 
1960, amounted to Rs.734 million as against 
Rs.689 million at the end of the previous finan- 
cial year, 


Advances reached an aggregate of Rs.226 mil- 
lion, an increase of Rs.44 million. Some criticism 
has recently been made that commercial banks in 
Ceylon do not lend on a medium agd long-term 
basis for industrial and commercial development 
and that they gancrally adopt a “ cold and sus- 
picious attitude towards new industry.” Com- 
mercial banks can only play a relatively small 
part in providing the medium and long-term 
capital needs for industrial development. It 
would be inadvisable for a commerdial bank to 
lend on a medium or long-term basis against its 
demand for short-term deposits. As you are 
aware, we have in this Bank an arrangement for 
granting medium-term loans which are matched 
against medium-term deposits of a shorter 
maturity, but the quantum of accommodation 
that can be granted under this scheme is 
naturally limited. While your Bank has, 
whenever possible, promoted initiative in indus- 
try, agriculture and commerce, it has at all times 
taken the necessary precautions to safeguard its 
liquidity position and its security. Thus it has 
lived up to the confidence placed in it by its 
shareholders and its depositors and at the same 
time has faithfully discharged, as far as prac- 
ticable, the duties imposed on it in the interests 
of the people and the economic development of 
the country 


The Bank's investment portfolio has been 
reduced from Rs.167 million to Rs.166 million. 
The valuation of Government and Government 
guaranteed securities continues to be on the basis 
of the lower of book or par value. 


DEPOSITS AND LIQUIDITY 


The total deposits of all commercial banks 
amounted to Rs.1,019 million as at September 
30, 1960, as against Rs.945.3 million as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, an increase of 7.8 per cent. 
Your Bank increased its total deposits from 
Rs.450 million as at September 30, 1959, to 
Rs.492 million as at September 30, 1960, an 
increase of 9.3 per cent. 


Of the total deposits within the banking 
system the share held by your Bank amounted 
to 48.3 per cent. As at September 30, 1959, the 
share held was 42.1 per cent and I am sure you 
will agree that the progress made is most grati- 
fying. 


Cash, bullion, loans at call, money at short 
notice and Treasury Bills aggregated to Rs.102.5 
million. Our total liquid assets including Bills 
discounted amounted to Rs.148.8 million. The 
percentage of liquid assets to total deposits is 
30.2 (the percentage to demand deposits is 
naturally much higher). 


Your directors recommen the transfer of 
Rs.350,000 out of current net profits to “ Other 
Free General Reserves.” This transfer will 
result in “ Other Free General Reserves ” stand- 
ing at Rs.7,850,000. The capital and published 
free reserves of the Bank would then amount to 
Rs.18,350,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LENA INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


MR IAN F. ANDERSON’S STATEMENT 


The 46th annual general meeting of Lena 
Investment Trust Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 28th in London. 


Mr Ian F. Anderson, OBE, MC, DL (chair- 
man ami managing director), who presided, 
said ; 


Dealing first with the Accounts, it will be 
observed from the Parent Company's Profit and 
Loss Account that the gross income for the 
year amounted to £54,212 as against £66,223 a 
year ago, and as you will see from the Direc- 
tors’ Repert, your Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent, less tax, which is at the same rate as that 
paid for the previous year, but on this occasion, 


_on a capital of £300,000 as against £250,000 


The increase in the issued capital is due to a 
Scrip issue of one, share for each five held, 
approved by the shareholders on the 29th day 
of January this year... It will be noted that the 
amount carried forward to the following year 
by the Parent Company is £26,469 against 
£25,919 a year ago 


If you will now turn to the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account you will see that the 
gross profit for the Group was {59.829 as 
against £72,328 in the previous year. On this 
occasion we have had to provide the sum of 
£4,326 for depreciation of investments, as 
against a surplus in the previous year of £4,506, 
an adverse difference of nearly £9,000, 


In view of the fact that several sharcholders 
have enquired about this, I think it right that 
I should explain the reason, 


The investments of the two wholly-owned 
subsidiaries—Northern Counties Trustees and 
Gairloch Trust—are shown in the Balance Sheet 
at cost, or market valuc, whichever is the lower, 
and where we have an investment, at the end 
of the Company’s year, quoted below cost, we 
provide an investment reserve in the Company 
concerned to write it down to the market price, 
notwithstanding the fact that a number of 
other investments may stand at a very substan- 
tially higher figure than cost; and this is 
pleinly >Srought out by the fact that, over-all, the 
investments of the Group, at market price, show 
appreciation as at the 30th September last of 
approximately £95,000 more than was the case 
at the 30th September, 1959. The over-all 
value of the portfolio as at the end of the year 
showed an appreciation over cost price of 
approximately £195,000. 


While talking about investments, Share- 
holders may be interested to know that a large 
percentage of our portfolio is represented by 
what are commonly known as “ growth stocks” 
which give at present a very small yield on the 
market value. 

With regard to the partly-owned subsidiary 
a summary of the Balance Sheet of which com- 
pany is printed on the back page of the Report, 
it will be noted that the net profit for the year, 
after taxation, amounted to £11,630 as against a 
loss of £644 for the previous year. 


It will be appreciated that only three months 
of this Company's Financial year has elapsed, 
but I understand that to date the position is 
better than it was at this time last year. 


The report was adopted. 
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DEUTSCHE 'LUFTHANSA AG. 


(German Airlines) 


COLOGNE, GERMANY 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL NETWORK 


FREIGHT 


The Annual Generul Meeting of DEUTSCHE 
LUFTHANSA AG. was held in Cologne 
recently, and the following are details of the 
report presented by the Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


1959, the Company's fourth full year of 
operation, was a period of further expansion 
a ;aniualon The in 


follow: 


23.5 
LUFTHANSA'S average passenger load 
cror was raised from 53 per cent to 54 per 
cet anid the overall load factor from 51 per 
cent to 54 per cent. The increase in capacity 
which, at 25.9 per cent, was considerably larger 
than the average increase in capacity in inter- 
national air transport, was fully utilised and 

resulted in higher earnings (29.6 per cent). 


During the year under review weekly inter 
onal flights carried out by LUFTHANSA 
from and ta the Federal Republic numbered 138 
as against 639 by competing airlines As a 
result, during the year under review, LUFT 


HANSA’S share in German internal traffic 


unoummed to 52 per cent only, and it accounted 
more than 20 per cent of the international 


of the Federal Republic 


operating jcosts and the increasing 
rments made necessary by technical 

have led to efforts everywhere to effect 
he air transport industry 


recr of LUUFTHANSA, Air France 
nd Sabena into At Union—a pro 
loped jointly and still subject to nego- 
ntended to represent an important 
direction, Within the framework 

Air Union agreement, the participating 
es have agreed on a Guota of 34 per cent 
France, 30 per cent for LUFTHANSA, 
cent for Alitalia and 10 per cent for 
Chis ratio is to be reached after an 
period extending over 10 years The 
30 per cent allocated to LUFTHANSA 
he importance given to the Company 


de¥elopment potential 


NETWORK 


pany'’s network at the end of the 

extended over 86,173 route km. covering 44 

1958: 36). The average distance travectied 

per passenger amounted to 1,194 km ihe 

folowing breakdown shows details of the Com 
panv’s traffic m 1959 


Number of passengers 422,487 7R6.626 
Freight (in metric tons 5,656 9,071 
Mail (in metric tons) 2,115 3,058 
Passenger load factor $39 54 
Overall load factor s1% 54°% 
Productior; (in. million 
ton /km 


1958 1959 


; 157.3 198.1 


Results in Europe excluding Germany during 
1989 continued to develop satisfactorily, as 
shewn in the following table: 


Number of passengers 433,853 
Freight (in tons) 4,784 
Mail (in tons) 1,525 
Passenger load factor 54 
Overall load factor 


Crerman Domestic ope! oO 


> < dioroy 


and intensified further, di ig the year 


hin the Federal Republic were ¢ 


in appreciable gain in time cou 


ith overland trafhe 


Om pa 
network also fulfilled an unportant 
sroviding feeder sex s for the 

made to 
include all the i por f the Federal 
Republic within the mternational ransport 
network 


Europe With 9 Viscount 814 turbo prop 
aircraft the Company improved its European 
network both quantitatively, and qualitatively 
Besides Stockholm and‘Athens, Milan, Barce 
lona, Geneva and, temporarily, Nice, were added 
to the Company's network. In pool with other 
airlines connections with London, Rome and 
Paris were increased in frequency 

LUFTHANSA'S European services, at 53 
per cent achieved the largest increase in produc 
tivity owing to the use of Viscounts. The overall 
lead factor stood at 52 per cent ind the passenger 
load factor at 54 per cent. Traffic on the well 
established London, Paris and Rome routes was 
again encouraging, but services to Scandinavia, 
Geneva, ? ind the Iberian Peninsula did not 


come up pectations 


‘ Th sumber ot flight 

ederal Republic and New York 

16 a week during the peak travel 

on, compared with 12 in the prevoous year 
Flights to Montreal and Chicago were made 
three times a week. In spite of the competition 
offered by jet aircraft and the large capacity 
made available by other companies, LUFT 
HANSA succeeded in raising its share of the 
North Atlantic passenger trafic from 46 per 


cent to almost 5 per cent 


South Atlantic: The method of granting d 
counts introduced into the South American 
market in 1958 led to a progressive decline in 


prices during the year under review 


Phe utihsanon of capacity developed satis 
factorily, however, and LUFTHANSA achieved 
‘st overall load factors of all the com 
i South Atlantic at the end of 
1989 
Near East: After the last Viscounts on order 
had been put into service, flights to Beirut were 
increased by two a week. Istanbul had its own 
daily Viscount 814 service, and altogether the 
capacity offered on the Near East route in- 
creased by 35 per cent compared with the pre- 
vious year Load factors were not entirely 
satisfactory, however 
South East Asta: On November 1, Pakistan, 
India and Thailand were incorporated in the 
LUFYHANSA network by the extension of the 
Cairo |service to Bangkok, via Karachi and Cal- 


TRAFFIC CONSIDERABLY INCREASED 


tutta, This represented a further step in the 
projected route to Tokyo via Hong Kong. 


FREIGHT 


The freight business develdped satisfactorily 
On the North Atlantic route, where Super Con 
stellations L-1049° H had been used since 
March, 1959, the volume of freight carried 
rose by 36 per cent compared with the previous 
year. The service began in the spring of 1959 
with two weekly flights, and the frequency was 
increased to 4 fights a week in the late autumn 
of that year, in co-operation with Sabena. The 
freight increase on the South Adantic route 
iumounted to 43 per cent and on Near East 

ices to 54 per cent. Freight traffic with the 
United Kingdom rose by as much as 170 per 


cent 


FLEET 


By the end of April, 1959, the remaining 
Vickers Viscount 814 aircraft had been 
delivered, and as a result all the Company's 9 
Viscounts could be used in the summer time 
table The Company continues to face the 
urgent task of adapting its fleet to technical 
progress by changing over to jet aircraft on 
medium- and short-haul routes and disposing of 
obsolescent: equipment. The LUFTHANSA 
fleet on August 1, 1960, comprised 3 Boeing 
B707-430, Lockheed Super Constellations 
L.-1049 G, 2 Lockheed Super Stars L-1649 A, 
9 Viscounts V-814 D, 9 Convair Metropolitans 
ind 3 Douglas DC-3’s. In addition, the Com 
pany operated a number of training planes and 
some chartered aircraft. The use of Viscounts 
meant that for the first time turbo-prop aircraft 


were being operated in regular service 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


By the end of 1959 interline agreements had 
veen concluded with 156 other air transport 
companies compared with 136 @ year earlier 
The number of air-sea agreemegs rose to 33, 
and for the first time air-road agreements were 
concluded, particularly with Italian coach 
operators. LUFTHANSA also took over the 
general agency in Germany for Hunting Clan Air 
Transport, Kuwait Airways and Polskie Linie 
Lotmcze (LOT 


In co-operation with its partners the Com- 
pany prepared the foundations for the joint 
organisation of Arr Umon during th vear 


SALES AND GROUND ORGANISATIONS 


The LUFTHANSA sales network was re 
organiged during the vear. At the end of 1959 
there were 71 selling points inside and outside 
Germany, compared with 58 in the previous 
year. New offices were opeved in the following 
towns: Saarbrucken (Germany); Milan (Italy); 
Athens (Greece); Barcelona (Spain); Dublin 
(Ireland); Birmingham (UK); Montevideo 
Uruguay); Baghdad (Iraq); Calcutta (India); 
Karachi (Pakistan); Bangkok Thailand); 
Amman (Jordan) ; Buffalo (USA). 
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PERSONNEL ‘ 


The staff employed by LUFTHANSA rose 
from. 6,040 at the end of 1958 by 1,401 to 7,441 
on December 31, 1959. The rate of increase, 
which had amounted to 22.3% in 1958, reached 
23.2% in 1959. This rise in the Company's 
labour force was due to the establishment of 13 
new sales offices, 3 regional offices, the coming 
into service of the Viscount Fleet, and prepara- 
uons for jet operations. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


After taking delivery on schedule of the first 
three Boeing 707 Intercontinental jet aircraft in 
the spring of 1960, LUFTHANSA was in a 
position to put the latest equipment on its service 
with North America and to cut the flying time 
from Frankfurt to New York from 16.5 hours 
to 8.5 hours, whilst at the sanie time incteasing 
the number of seats available per flight from 
78 to 148. Since April 1, 1960, there have been 
daily flights on the New York route. ‘Using 
these new aircraft, LUFTHANSA achieved an 
average passenger load factor of 85.5 per cent, 
84.5 per cent and 97.5 per cent respectively, in 
its services from New York to the Federal 
Republic during the months of April, May and 
June, 1960 


In December, 1959, four Bocing 720 B ict 
aircraft were ordered for the Campany'’s South 
American, Near East, S.E. Asia and Far East 
routes as they are particularly suitable for ser- 
vices to these areas. 


Since April 1, 1960, the Company's European 
traffic has been marked by the increasing density 
of its network. There was a rise in the number 
of flights to Greece, Italy, Spain, the UK and 
Switzerland, with Athens for the first time having 
five flights a week in the summer. Daily ser- 
vices between Cologne/Bonn and London were 
established, and improvements were made i 
domestic services. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Company's figures for 1959 show expendi- 
ture totalling DM 272.7m. (1958: DM 213.4m), 
as opposed to a revenue of DM 233.9m (1958: 
DM _ 178.2m) The resulting deficit of DM 
38.8m (1958: DM 32.1m) has again been 
covered by a subsidy from the Federal German 
Government. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 
(Aufsichtsrat) 


Dr Kurt Weigelt, Bad Homburg v.D.H., 
Chairman; Heinz Kallus, Bonn, Deputy Chair- 
man; Dr Max Adenauer, Cologne; Richard 
Bertram, Bremen; Prof Dr Med. hc. Dr-Ing 
E.h. Leo Brandt, Diisseldorf; Hans-Claussen 
Korff, Bonn; Dr Herbert Martini, Frankfurt/ 
Main; Prof Dr Heinz Oe6cftering, Frankfurt/ 
Main ; Fritz Rudorf, Hamburg ; Dr Hans Stein- 
metz. Bonn. Employees’ Representatives : Hans 
Burger, Hamburg; Hans Dollinger, Hamburg; 
Oscar Dubral, Diisseldorf; Arthur Fehlert, 
Cologne; Kurt Huebener, Hamburg; Alexander 
Langhans, Stuttgart; Dr Hans Miinsterer, 
Hamburg. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Vorstand) 


Hans M. Bongers; Dipl.-Ing. Gerhard Haltje. 
Deputy Members: Wolfgang A. Kittel; Dipl.- 
Ing. Hans Sussenguth. 








COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BANK OF CEYLON 
MR H. V. PERERA REVIEWS PROGRESS 


The Twenty-second Annual General Meeting 
of the Bank of Ceylon was held on December 
17th at Colombo. The following are extracts 
from the statement by Mr H. V. Perera, the 
chairman : 


The assets of your Bank as at September 30, 
1960, amounted to Rs.734 million as against 
Rs.689 million at the end of the previous finan- 
cial year. 

Advances reached an aggregate of Rs.226 mil- 
lion, an increase of Rs.44 million. Some criticism 
has recently been made that commercial banks in 
Ceylon do not lend on a medium and long-term 
basis for industrial and commercial development 
and that they gaencrally adopt a “ cold and sus- 
picious attitude towards new industry.” Com- 
mercial banks can only play a relatively small 
part in providing the medium and long-term 
capital needs for industrial development. It 
would be inadvisable for a cémmercial bank to 
lend on a medium er long-term basis against its 
demand for short-term deposits. As you are 
aware, we have in this Bank an arrangement for 
franting medium-term loans which are matched 
against medium-term deposits of a shorter 
maturity, but the quantum of accommodation 
that can be granted under this scheme is 
naturally limited. While your Bank has, 
whenever possible, promoted initiative in indus- 
try, agriculture and commerce, it has at all times 
taken the necessary precautions to safeguard its 
liquidity position and its security. Thus it has 
lived up to the confidence placed in it by its 
shareholders and its depositors and at the same 
time has faithfully discharged, as far as prac- 
ticable, the duties imposed on it in the interests 
of the people and the economic development of 
the country. 


The Bank’s investment portfolio has been 
reduced from Rs.167 million to Rs.166 million. 
The valuation of Government and Government 
guaranteed securities continues to be on the basis 
of the lower of book or par value. 


DEPOSITS AND LIQUIDITY 


The total deposits of all commercial banks 
amounted to Rs.J,019 million as at September 
30, 1960, as against Rs.945,3 million as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, an increase of 7.8 per cent. 
Your Bank increased its total deposits from 
Rs 450 million as at September 30, 1959, to 
Rs.492 million as at September 30, 1960, an 
increase of 9.3 per cent. 


Of -the total deposits within the banking 
system the share held by your Bank amounted 
to 48.3 per cent. As at September 30, 1959, the 
share held was 42.1 per cent and Iam sure you 
will agree that the progress made is most grati- 
fying. 

Cash, bullion, loans at call, money at short 
notice and Treasury Bills aggregated to Rs.102.5 
million. Our total liquid assets including Bills 
discounted amounted to Rs.148.8 million. The 
percentage of liquid assets to total deposits is 
30.2 (the percentage to demand deposits is 
naturally much higher). 


Your directors recommend the transfer of 
Rs.350,000 out of current net profits to “ Other 
Free General Reserves.” This transfer will 
result in “ Other Free General Reserves ” stand- 
ing at Rs.7,850,000. The capital and published 
free reserves of the Bank would then amount to 
Rs.18,350,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





LENA INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


MR IAN F. ANDERSON’S STATEMENT 


The 46th annual general meeting of Lena 
Investment Trust Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 28th in London. 


Mr Ian F. Anderson, OBE, MC, DL (chair- 
man and managing director), who presided, 
said: 


Dealing first with the Accounts, it will be 
observed from the Parent Company's Profit and 
Loss Account that the gross income for the 
year amounted to £54,212 as against £66,223 a 
year ago, and as you will see from the Direc- 
tors’ Report, your Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent, less tax, which is at the same rate as that 
paid for the previous year, but on this occasion, 
on a capital of £300,000 as against £250,000. 
The increase in the issued capital is due to a 
Scrip issue of one share for each five held, 
approved by the shareholders on the 29th day 
of January this year. It will be noted that the 
amount carried forward to the following year 
by the Parent Company is £26,469 against 
£25,919 a year ago. 


If you will now turn to the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account you will es that the 
gross profit| for the Group was {59.829 as 
against £72,328 in the previous year. On this 
occasion we have had to provide the sum of 
£4,326 for depreciation of investments, as 
against a surplus in the previous year of £4,506, 
an adverse difference of nearly £9,000. 


In view of the fact that several sharcholders 
have enquired about this, I think it right that 
I should explain the reason. 


The investments of the two wholly-owned 
subsidiaries—Northern Counties Trustees and 
Gairloch Trust—-are shown in the Balance Sheet 
at cost, or market valuc, whichever is the lowvr, 
and where we have an investment, at the end 
of the Company’s year, quoted below cost, we 
provide an investment reserve ‘im the Company 
concerned to write it dowt to the market price, 
notwithstanding the fact that a number of 
other investments meystand at a very substan- 
tially higher figure than cost; and this is 
plainly brought out by the fact that, over-all, the 
investments of the Group, at market price, show 
appreciation as at the 30th September last of 
approximately £95,000 more than was the case 
at the 30th September, 1959. The over-all 
value of the portfolio as at the end of the year 
showed an appreciation over cost price of 
approximately £195,000. 


While talking about investments, Share- 
holders may be mterested to know that a large 
percentage of our portfolio is represented by 
what are commonly known as “ growth stocks” 
which give at present a very small yield on the 
market value. 


With regard to the partly-owned subsidiary 


a summary of the Balance Sheet of which com- 


pany is printed on the back page of the Report, 
it will be noted that the net profit for the year, 
after taxation, amounted to £11,630 as against a 
loss of £644 for the previous year. 

It will be appreciated that only three months 
of this Company’s Financial year has clapsed, 
but 1 understand that to date the position is 
better than it was at this time last year. 


The report was adopted. 
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MID KENT WATER 


city 


COMPANY million 


ANOTHER YAR OF GROWTH 


MR A, W. WHITE’S REVIEW 


Phe Annual General Meeting of The Mod 
Kent Water Company was held on December 
29th at the offices of the company, High Street, 


Snodland, Kent, Mr A. W. White, FCA, cliau 


man of the company, presiding 


‘he Chairman said: You will have seen from 
the Report of the Directors that Mr C. B 
Marshall, MC, died on October 4, 1960. Mr 
Marshall's services to the Company, as a Direc- 
tor since 1939 and for some 30 years previously 
as Parliamentary Agent, were outstanding, and 
his passing is deeply regretted by all members 
of the Board and staff 


In presenting to you the Directors’ Report 
Statement of Accounts for the year ended 


ember 30, 1960, it gives me great pleasure 


” 
ord another 


719. and after 

for gross interest on Debentures and 

nture Stock, Dividends at the starutory 

on the Preference and Ordinary Capital 

id the appropriation of £28,500 to Renewals 

id Contingency Account, a balance of {68,726 
rried forward to the next Account 


INCREASED REVENUE 


Ihe accounts show an increase of £50,197 
compared with the previous year’s in the revenue 
obtained from water charges, etc. This increase 
is maifily attributable to the increased scale of 
charges levied from April 1, 1960, authorised 
by The Mid Kent (Water Charges) Order, 1960, 
made bv the Minister. of Housing and Local 
Government on February 22, 1960. The rates 
and charges at present being levied are well\ 
below the maximum authorised by the Order 


Most of the provisions of the Third Schedule 
to the Water Act, 1945, were applied to the 
Undertaking by The Mid Kent Water Order, 
1960. Orders have also been made authorising 
the construction of new works at Denton, Kings- 
down and Ryarsh, increasing the authorised 
capital and borrowing powers of the Company 
ind providing for the consolidation of the exist- 
ing 10 per cent Original Ordinary Stock and the 
7 per cent Ordinary Stock into 5 per cent Con- 
solidated Ordinary Stock 


\ 
A 


NEW MAINS AND WORKS 


During the year approximately seven'een 
miles of new mains have been laid and 1,930 
new supplies afforded. The total number of sup- 
plies for all purposes at the end of the year 
was 72,783. The estimated population suppiied 
was 240,148, and over 99 per cent of the dwell- 
ings within the Company's statutory limits of 
supply, covering 776 square miles and compris- 
ing 1,289 miles of mains have piped supplies of 


water. 


The new Godmersham Pumping Station has 
been completed and was officially opened by 
Sir Edward Hardy, Chairman of the Kent Joint 
Advisory Water Committee, on July 18, 1960. . 
Other new works completed during the year £ 
included reservoirs at Curtisden Green and 


Godmersham, which increased the storage capa- 
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‘ 
of the Undertaking by one and a quarter 


1 i 


werden, borehole desirable to establish a laboratory for 
' 


completion of frequent chemical and bacteriological an: 


new depot and of water, and a fully equipped laboratory 


1961 


ceeded. All the works, reservoirs, mains and 
properties have been properly maintained 


In addition to independent tests of the quality 
id proposed include of water supphed the Directors considered it 


more 
alyses 


at the 


muens head ; office premises, staffed by a qualified 
} assistant, is now in operation 


eficiently met the demands 


ind the Directors join me in 


for their loval work 


ind accounts were adopted 


J. H. FENNER & CO. | 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 


99 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


1 Meeting was held in Leeds on Wednesday. 4th January, 196} 
n extract from the Jount Statement to the Sharcholders by the Char 
he Managing Director and Deputy Chairman, S. B 


itter providing te 


ulvance Ove 
udding the balance brought forward from the last account of £500,735, the total 
of £873,988 has been ippropriated by the transfer to General Reservewat £620,000, to 
Mortgage Debenture Stock Sinking Fund £9,934, to Preference Shares Dividend £8,422 
to Ordinary Shares Dividend at 15 together with a Centenary Bonus of § £91,875 
leaving a balance to carry forward of £143,727 

In the mechanical power transmission industry we have had the benefit during the year 
of certain excepbonal circumstances and events which we cannot expect to recur. These 
have supported a general upward movement in \he volume of business and profitability of 
almost all Divisions of our business; it is encoliraging to report that some of the newer 
and developing sections of the Group's activities made noticeable contributions to the 
improvement of the total trading result 

Like many other industries, however, we have found that substantial increases in turn 
over of almost’ all our products have not resulted in comparable increases in the profit 
earned on thosé lines because of steadily rising materials and labour costs’over which we 
have little or no control, and heavy pressure of increasing competition 

We would emphasise that a Balance Sheet is essentially no more than a snapshot of the 
financial position of the business at a particular date, and that at 31st August, 1960, pre 
sents a picture in which, having carefully husbanded our-resources, we are now poised for 
a further substantial step forward in the expansion of our productive capacity both at 
home and overseas, and for a major development of our Research and Development 
organisations 

We feel that such major plans for expansion and re-equipment and the financing of 
them to be of vital importance if we are to Maintain our competitive position in the 
industry and to be able to give the maximum service, as well as the best products, to our 
customers 

In view of the great degree to which our present liquid resources will progressively 
become permanently invested in buildings and plant uf the near future, your Board has 
considered it desirable to recognise the fact by capitalising a substantial part of the 
Group's Reserves at 31st August, 1960, and to make a scmp tissue of shares to members 

This issue will take place, appropriately enough, in our Centenary Year 

In 1861 our Company began by Joseph Henry Fenner making and selling leather belt 
ings, and its direction continued through son and grandson until as recently as 1945. For 
the first sixty years, it concentrated on leather products, but from 1921 the emphasis 
moved towards tile and rubber impregnated woven beltings. Ten years later we began 
to sell short-centfe V-Belt drives, and in the last fifteen years, there has been rapid and 
continuous develg@pment on the iron goods side of mechanical power transmission. Export 
business has beef done continuously for more than eighty years, and today forms a 
substantial part _@f our turnover 

The Group's ef pansion is perhaps best shown by the fact that in 1945 it employed a 
total of 610 people and it now employs about 3,000, The total floor area which we 
occupied for manufacturing and business operations in 1945 was 225,000 square feet and 
as of this dafé it is 845,000 square feet : 

With something like 3,000 employees problems of personal contact become harder as 
the years go by, but we still have: between us an astonishingly good spirit in the Company 
which, we hope, we shall continue to deserve . 

We are now experiencing more competitive conditions at home. It is already clear that 
a cycle of reducing turnover has begun and this soon has an effect on margins when there 
are so many heavy standing costs borne by industry. The Company can only reduce the 
trend towards Jower profits by being ingenious in its designs and effective in its marketing 

So far as we are concert.ed, all of us in the associated Fenner Companies plan to mark 
tur Centenary ' Year, 1961, by making even greater progress in design and manufacture, 


both at home and overseas, than in any of the previous 99 years of our history. We shall 
do our best 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


NEW SENIOR APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 
MR-} S. CROSSLEY ON CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The Thirty-fifth' Ordinary Genefal Meéting 
of Barclays Bank DCO was held on Tuesday, 
January 3, 1961, at 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3. 4 

Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the Chairfoan) 
presided. g 

The Secretary, Mr E. W. Bithell, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ 
report to the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and statement 
by the Chairman, which had bees previously 
circulated, were taken as read. 


The Chairman said he was deeply sorry to 
have to tell stockholders of the recent death of 
Mr Peter Eccles, the Bank's representative in 
San Francisco. Mr Eccles would be greatly 
missed both inside and outside the Bank, for 
which he had worked so indefatigably. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The Chairman then said ttre had been 
several senior appointments made since the 
report and accounts for the year were issued 
Mr J]. Rodway, who had been an Assistant 
General Manager since 1951, had been appointed 
+ General Manager of the Bank. Mr R. H. 
Oakley in London and Mr G. N. Paton in 
South Africa had been appointed Assistant 
General Managers. Mr C. Carolides had been 
:ppointed Cyprus Manager. 

Mr A. E, Ambrose, recently appointed an 
Assistant General Manager in London, had now 
been @ppointed to the new post of General 
Manager in Nigeria. The Board in Lagos had 
been expanded by the addition of. three eminent 
Nigerians, Chief Sir Kofo Adekunle Abayomi, 
Mr J. C. A. Okwesa and the Emir of Yauri who, 
with the addition of Mr Ambrose and the exist- 
ing members, would make up a Board number- 
ng seven in all, of which Mr L. C. Daldry, CBE 
who last year became a member of the Nigerian 
Senate), had been appointed Chairman... This 
Board was being giver “d powers and 
Mr Ambrose would be th secutive officer 
of the Bank in Nigeria. hh felt this new 
enlarged organisation would be n keeping 
not only with the requirement, o ‘ic Bank in 
the future, but also with the ne\ly independent 
status of the country 


BANK'S PROGRESS 


In reviewing the progress of the Bank, the 
Chairman said that, although the rate had 
slowed down, expansion still continued and the 
number of accounts had increased by approxi- 
mately Hl per cent during the year. Although 
the inérease was mostly im savings accounts, 
many of them snvull, the} were welcome not 
only in themselves, but fog the prospects they 
showed for an extension of the banking habit 
n future. In most territories the Bank had 
ridden the storms of a somewhat turbulent year 
remarkably well, particularly in view of the 
scale of the changes which many of the newly 
independent countries had been obliged to 
sssimilate within a short period of time. For 
example, to change one’s mode of transport 
almost overnight from camels to Comets 
required a considerable mental adjustment. In 


addition to political difficulties, the cconomic 
outlook was a matter for concern in some terri- 
tories, for example, commodity prices during the 
year had, in general, tended to be unfavourable. 
The ptoblems of underdevelopment were still 
with us pnd should be a most urgent matter for 
consideration by the whole Western world, as 
recent events in perts of the Caribbean and 
some of the newer African countries had under- 
lined. Although there could no longer be any 
excuse for failure to recognise the gravity of 
the problem, it seemed that the concerted effort 
required from the industrialised countries of the 
West was still lacking. 


Business hesitancy in the United States and 
the fears of a substantial contraction in 
American overseas spending had recently become 
a further unsettling factor, the’ psychological 
effect of which could be extremely serious. 


For all these reasons the year 1960 could 
hardly have been said to be a particularly casy 
one for the Bank, but there was nothing new in 
that. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S FUTURE 


In conclusion, the Chairman said that while 
stockholders would not expect him to make 
predictions, there was one matter of major 
importance to the British Commonwealth which 
was bound to arise, namely, the future of the 
South African Republic which was due to make 
its appearance in May. Whatever feclings might 
be held about the policies of her Government, 
those who wished to see South Africa excluded 
from the Commonwealth should ask themselves 
first whether they felt quite sure that their own 
house was in order and secondly, what they 
hoped to achieve by a policy of economic boy- 
cou or political black-ball. It seemed to him 
that intolerance on the one hand would breed 
intolerance on the other, thus widening the gulf 
and intensifying the difficulties of the many 
liberal-minded people in South Africa who 
firmly believed that they were on the wrong 
road. The solution of the problem needed 
patience, understanding and a littl sympathy— 
even, perhaps; a little humility. These might 
not be altogether unworthy thoughts with which 
to begin the New Year. 


FORMAL BUSINESS 


The Chairman then moved the adoption of 
the report of the directors and the statement of 
accounts and the payment of a final dividend 


of 6 per cent, actual, on £12,932,250 Ordinary 
stock, making 10 per cent for the year, less 
Income Tax at the standard rate of 7s. 9d. in 
the £. 


The motion was seconded by The Honourable 
Sir Geoffrey Gibbs, KCMG, Deputy Chairman, 
and carried. +, 

The retiring directors, Mr Richard Evelyn 
Fleming, MC, Mr George Gilbert Money, Mr 
Harry Frederick Oppenheimer, Mr Edgar 
Vernon Whitcombe, CBE, Mr Richard Daniel 
Smith and Mr Ronald Francis jiedtice, were 
re-elected. 


On the motion of The Right Honourable 
Lord Shawcross, PC, seconded by Sir Frank 
Newson-Smith, Bart, the auditor:, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co; Price Water- 


77 


house & Co.; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
a eee ee 
A vote of thanks to the staff, —— by 
Colonel The Right Honourable Lord Robins, 
KBE, DSQ (a director) and seconded by Mr 
W. G. Bryan, was carried unanimously and was 
responded to by Mr G. N. M. Law, CBE 
(General Manager (Staff)). 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman was pro- 
posed by Colonel W. H. Whitbread, TD, and 
was unanimously accorded. 


MERCANTILE CREDIT 
COMPANY LIMITED 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Mercantile Credit Company Limited was held 
on January 4th in London, Sir Mark Turner, 
Chairman, presiding. The following are extracts 
from his circulated statement for the year to 
September 30, 1960: 


I have to report for the first time for many 
years quite. an appreciable decline in profit 
before tax—which was £1,633,814 as compared 
with £2,133,792 a year ago—and the first effec- 
tive decrease in our Ordinary dividend since the 
war. 


Over the whole year our volume of business 
imecreased and outstanding hire purchase and 
other debts at September 30, 1960, amounted 
to £72 million compared with nearly £55 
million a year earlier. 


The most important reason why profit is lower 
is the increased cost of our borrowings, due to 
increases in the Bank Rate, and which cost the 
UK and Irish Companies over £400,000. 


Increased competition has resulted in srnaller 
profit margins and we have had to make larger 
provisions for bad and doubtful debts. 


With the great upsurge in hire purchase busi- 
ness which started some two years ago, we had 
to take on new office space, install more 
machinery and increase substantially the number 
of our staff. It is impossible to expand and 
contract an organisation of this kind at will and 
there must be a time lag before a further incruase 
in business will absorb the surplus facilities at 
present available, and so reduce the current cost 
of operating. 


The re-introduction of controls in April, other- 
wise perhaps unwelcome, eliminated some of 
the bad practices which had grown up during 
the previous eighteen months, particularly the 
period of credit and the amount of down pay- 
ments. In the scramble which took place among 
both the established and newly formed hire 
purchase companies to take advantage of the 
boom in business, the period of credit had been 
extended to as long as 48 months, or even longer, 
and, in certain cases, with litte or no down 
payment. This, no doubt, led to imprudent 
underwriting by many companies, but we have 
been fortunate so far in escaping any losses 
large enough to call for individual comment. 


In view of the recent Press reports concerning 
the high rate of loss in hire purchase financing 
generally, it will be of interest to you to know 
that bad debts written off during the year by our 
group as a whole amounted to one-sixth of | per 
cent of the year end outstandings. 


Hire purchase companies have come to be 
regarded by the monetary authorities as a first 
line of defence against inflation. If this is to 
be a permanent part of Government policy the 
hire purchase industry will always be subject 
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to violent fluctuations in the demand far its 
facilities, and to a probable instability in profit 
performance, whilst the cost to the public will 
be higher than it would otherwise be. 

With a lower current volume of business, 
profits are running appreciably under last year's 
level. However, we shall benefit somewhat from: 
the recent reductions in the Bank rate. We are 
taking steps to meet current difficulties and to 
improve the revenue-carning power of the 
Company. 

We have continued to apply our policy of 
expanding the number of our branches and since 
last year’s meeting we have opened 30 additional 
branches. These must be manned with 
adequately trained staff if business is to be con- 
ducted efficiently. Our training school at Stoke 
Poges, where so far 124 members of our organisa- 
tion have . attended courses, provides the 
necessary trained: staff 


BRITISH FEEDING-MEALS 


MR. A, EL PHILPOT'S REVIEW 

¢ Thirty-thrd Ordinary General Mecting 
British Feeding-Meals Co., Ltd., was held ot 
London, Mr A. H. Philpot 


UB charman énd joint managing director 


December 30th fr 


The following in extract from | 
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of May 19th, 1s still adversely 
he world prices of fishmeal, and I 


nmediate 


shmeal Companic 


prospect of there being any 
n this position. Our sales of 


Goncentrate continu to 


1989. we 
: country Corn 
Bedford. In August, 
these Bedford Premises Was 

troyed by fire, and it scemed the proper 

ng for our Company to acquire the assets at 
Bedtord and then erect ourselves a new building 
vith up-to-date machinery By the end of 
September, 1960, this had been completed, and 
from January 1, 1961, the Bedford Company 
will be a wholly-owned subsidiary of our 
Companys 


I vw year ended September x0, 
d purchased some shares in 
Merchant's business at 


1989, part of 


Concerning the current year’s prospects, if 
t had not been for the damage done to us by 
the diversion of our goods to the Continent, 
because of the abortive tally clerks strike, I 


should have been able to report a quite good 
start 


The report was adopted and the issue of one 
Ordinary Is, share, credited as fully paid, for 
every two such shares held, was approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


We have added two new wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries this year, The Scottish Transit Trust 
Limited and Overstone Limited. Oyr Irish 
subsidiary, Mercantile _Credit Company of 
Ireland Limited has also acquired 60 per cent 
of the issued capital of Irish Finance Corpora- 
tion Limited. Perhaps our most important 
development, however, has been the formation 
of Mercantile Leasing Company Limited, in 
which we have an 80 per cent interest, and 
United States Leasing Corporation, a 20 per 
cent interest. The object is to provide facilitic 
for leasing by industrial concerns of plant and 
equipment and other goods, as has been done 
successfully in the United State: 


South Africa, Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland.—The association with the Standard 
Bank of South Africa has proved beneficial and 
the profits of the South African company, 
National Industrial Credit Corporation, and its 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 
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December 30th in London 


FCA (the chairman) presiding 


‘ icral meeting of Rin 
Rubber Estates Limited was held on 


Mr H. A. Kinn 


innual ger 


i your Companys fifueth Anniversary 
ind I am indeed fortunate to be able to have 
vear of suct 
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progress and prosperity to report 


tt milestone in Our life 


Ihe Accounts for the year ended June % 
1960 show a Profit of no less than £103,268 and 
the relevant stattics are Crop . harvested 
2,698,800 Ibs (2,558,100 in 1959), Net realised 
price per Ib. 28.00d. (21.97d. in 1959), Estate 
Cost per Ib. 13.42d, (13.13d. in 1959), Actual 
Expenditure on replanting and immature areas 
£12,061 (£11,614 in 1959) and Div: 
per cent;(22) per cent in 1959 


less grant 
dends 32) 


We have spent considerable sums on the 
improvement of labour conditions and, with the 
object of providing expansion possibilities, we 
increased our investment in Anglo-Johore Rubber 
Plantations, until, on March 1, 1960, we 
obtained control of that Company. We have 
now the majority interest in a Company which 
should develop rapidly. 


The estimated crop for the current year is 
just over 3 million lbs. or approximately 
300,000 Ibs. more than for the year under review 
and will continue steadily to improve as the 
immature areas come into bearing. I feel that 
provided the present price level for rubber is 
maintained stockholders can look for satisfattory 
results. The report was adopted, 


THE 


Rhodesian subsidiary for the year just ended 
show satisfactory increases. 
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East Africa.—We have established a new com- 
pany. National Industrial Credit (East Africa 
Limited, with an issued capital of £250,000, in 
which the Standard Bank has a 40 per cent 
interest. The political situation in East Africa 
has made trading conditions difficult, but pro- 
vided there is no further deterioration the com- 
pany should have a successful year. 


Interprovincial Building Credits Limited, 
Toronto, Canada,—Progress is being made under 
Mr E. M. Henry, the Company's President and 
General Manager, who was elécted to these 
offices about a year ago 


Finally, a word to our staff; I wish to say 
on your behalf “ You are a first class team and 
we are proud of you.” 


The report and accounts were adopted 


STERLING ESTATES 
INCREASED RENTAI INCOME 


fhe Thirty-third Annual General Meeting ef 
Sterling Estates Limited was held on December 
29th in London, Mr Douglas Overall, JP, FAI 
Chauman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement for the veas 
ended September 30, 1960 


Che valuanon of the properties of the Group 
has now been completed and the Group Asset 
now stand at £4,789,939, and the surplus of 
Assets over Liabilities at {2,794,314 


The majority of the expenditure during the 
vear under review has again been in respect of 
developments, the full benefit of which will not 
be apparent until the year 1961/62. Gross 
Rental Income shows an increase of £14,390 at 
£284,106 and the total income for the year is 
£319,462 


Ourgoings are virtually unchanged, resulting 
in a net income of £97,691 after taxation of 
£85,169. Your Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 12 per cent making a total of 18 per 
cent for the year 


Your Directors further recommend that the 
Share Capital be increased to £1,500,000, that 
the £1 Ordinary Shares be divided into 5s, 
Ordinary Shares, and that £353,574 10s. of the 
Capital Reserve be capitalised and applied in 
issuing fully paid shares in the proportion of one 
share for every two held. An interim dividend 
of 5 per cent and a final of not less than 7 per 
cent for the year ending September 30, 1961, 
are envisaged. 


The report was adopted and the Board's 
capital proposals were approved. 


WILLIAM DOXFORD AND SONS LIMITED AND 
THE SUNDERLAND SHIPBUILDING DRY DOCKS 
AND ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


The Boards of William Doxford and Sons Limited and The Sunderland Shipbuilding Dry Docks and Engineer- 
ing Company Limited announce that they have agreed to enter into discussion in order to see whether there 
is any basis for increased co-operation or association between them. These talks will necessarily take some 
time but when the position has been clarified a further announcement -will be made. 


sth Fanuary, 1961. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


United Steel 


eo £10 million that United Steel is 
raising through a rights issue at par will 
be sufficient, according to the chairman, Sir 
Walter Benton Jones, to see the company 
through ‘the next two or three years. The 
expansion planned for Steel, Peech and 
Tozer, Appleby-Frodingham and Samuel 
Fox over the next four years is substantial, 
and though the group will finance much of 
it from its own cash flow Sir Walter admits 
that the directors “ do not know exactly how 
much more new money” will be required 
to meet the emerging commitment of £57 
million. The possibility that the company 
might have to come to the market again for 
more money before the development scheme 
is completed and the certainty that develop- 
ment will make a big call on net carnings 
have to be weighed by investors in consider- 
ing the indicated yield of $2 per cent offered 
by the {1 shares, now quoted ex-rights at 
60s. 3d. 


Years to September 30 1959 1960 
£ 000s £°000s 
109.500 139,500 
Gross profit 17.635 72.102 
Net profit, 10.544 12.849 
Ordinary dividend per cent is ia 


Turnover 


Net fixed assets 
Net current assets 
Quick” apsets 


88.381 
; 26,619 
7.647 


97,791 
29,479 
7,100 


7 

Clearly the ability of United Steel to pay 
more to shareholders while the develop- 
ment scheme 1s being completed will depend 
on the level of demand for the wide range 
of steel products it makes. In this respect, 
shareholders cannot fail to note what a 
difference is made to the trading surplus by 
full capacity working. Sir Walter draws 
their attention to this, by pointing out that 
the increase of 30 per cent in gross profits 
in 1959-60 reflected a change-round from 
working on an average of 83 per cent of 
capacity in 1958-59 to a full rate of work- 
ing, except in one or two of the smaller 
departments. 


South Durham Steel 


n the unchanged dividend of 12 per 
O cent, the {1 shares of South Durham 
Steel and Iron at 37s. 9d. yield 6.4 per cent, 
the highest return among steel equities. 
This reflects the fact that South Durham 
has been a big borrower for development 
(borrowing {5 million from Barclays Bank, 
arranging the loan of a further £7} million 
from that bank, and raising £20} million 
on loan from FCI), 
made with the 
the third stage coming into production 
twelve months ahead of schedule, but 


and 
yet fully-carning. 


Indeed, the chairman, Mr B. Chetwynd 
Talbot, says that in view of the company’s 
need to service its loans and to plough back 
profits an increase in the dividend at this 
stage of the development programme would 
not be justified. lw jeune of the benefits 


Years to October | 1959 

£'000s 

Trading profit . 7.647 

Gross profit $293 

Net profit 2,693 
Ordinary dividend per cent 12 


Net fixed assets pol 47 662 
Net current assets Or. 1,509 
“Quick” assets . 
Debenture capital 
Secured loans 
Ordinary capital 


11,000 
6,500 
10.000 


from the second stage! of the development 
programme have already begun to accrue, 
and the inference is that when development 
is completed the dividend will be raised. 
The completion of the programme is still 
some months away and qaodiens share- 
holders may have to wait for more than a 
year for a loosening of the purse strings. 


Turner and Newall 


AS Turner and Newall holds nearly £34 
million in near liquid form, its direc- 
tors can casily provide for any extensions 
to capacity and pursue a progressive divi- 
dend policy at the same time. Indeed, with 
so much, money not employed in the 
asbestos business their policy might be 
criticised for not being progressive enough. 
But small successive increases in the divi- 
dend, such as the latest, from the equivalent 
of 10 to 12 per cent, have kept the {1 
ordinary shares near to the top of the blue 
chip list. This may not be growth in the 
spectacular sense, but it is the kind of 
growth which appeals to cautious investors. 

Years to September 30 1959 

£'000s 

12,984 

Net ordinary earnings........ 7,121 


Net ordinary dividend 2,682 
Retained profit. 4,439 


34,292 
45,151 
79,443 
30,034 


Net fixed assets 
Net current assets 


The chances are that such investors will 
be rewarded by another small increase in 
the dividend in 1960-61, for a note of con- 
fidence runs through the whole of the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr R. G. Soothill. 
He takes a more optimistic view about the 
mining operations of the group than he did ; 
presumably profit margins have improved 
and he declares that the marketing of Rus- 
sian fibres has had, and will have, only a 
minor effect. Ferodo, manufacturing brake 
and clutch linings, did well in 1959-60, and 
it entered the new financial year with a pore ti 


\order book ; still 
it is working to I 


and sales in 1960-61 are 
those of last year. Similarly, 


Soothill looks forward to another successful 
year for asbestos in the buildi 
though the level of work there may fall 
slighdy. The group as a whole has success- 
fully met competition in overseas markets 
—as, for example, in Europe in asbestos 
textiles ; it built up its exports from Britain 
by 124 ee eS ee ee 
local manufacturi i 
Mr Soothill says, 
— continued recession” in world trade, 
ee is good ; trading results so far 
current financial have “in no 
a proved discouraging ” and, with minor 
exceptions, the mining and manufacturing 
divisions, both at home and overseas, are 
working at or close to full capacity, At 
56s. 3d. the shares yield 4.3 cent on a 
dividend covered 2} times ; is | is slightly 
less than the average yield on leading indus- 
trials but that is not unreasonable ; another 
increase of 2 per cent in Turner and 
Newall’s dividend would bring the yield up 
to § per cent. 


Hire Purchase Results 


TW full accounts ef North Central 
Wagon, the wholly owned subsidiary of 
the National Provincial Bank, show a sharp 
fall in gross profits from {1,580,000 to 
£874,000. On this, Mr E. D. Taylor, the 
chairman, while remaining optimistic about 
the future, comments that the immediate 
outlook is uncertain. New business is run- 
ning at a lower level than in 1959 and the 
increased cost of borrowing will cut into cur- 
rent profits. Cases of fraud have increased 
and slow payers, representing about 3 per 
cent of total accounts, have risen sharply. 
Mr Taylor suggests that the Finance Houses 
Association “ should take such steps as may 
be possible to protect their interests "— 
presumably a uh erence to the recently pro- 
posed credit-rating scheme—and he advo- 
cates that in future the hirer should have a 
substantial cash stake. 

Concentrated in South Wales and with a 
growing interest in contract hiring as well as 
hire purchase, Auto Finance, which 
now includes Hodge Industrial Securities, 
appears to have avoided some of the pit- 
falls associated with hire purchase finance. 
The dividend of 30 per cent is just covered 
by carnings. The tax charge is only {21,000 

efits of £152,000. For a company 
wholly in hire purchase the tax 
would have been much higher and 
favourable out-turn for Anglo Auto is 
sumably due to investment and initial 
allowances on that part of the business 
which is not directly concerned in hire pur- 
chase. Mr Julian Hodge's plans “ for 
further safe development ” include caravan 
sites, which are to be developed through an 
. Shares at 


per 

The hire purchase loss of the Peter Long 
Group, a subsidiary of Wood Hall Trust 
will be “ appreciably less” than the parent 
Company Affairs continued on page 82, 
Lendon and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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LONDON AND NEW 


Last Tw 
a ORDINARY 
eee STOCKS 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 
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Savings Bonds 3° 1955-465 
Funding 2'2% 1956-6! 
Conversion 4',° 1962 
Exchequer 3° 1962-463 
Treasury $')% 1962 
Exchequer 2',° 1963-64 


Conversion 4.° 1963 
Conversion 4')°% 1964 
Funding 3% 1959-69 
Funding 4% 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 


Savings Bonds 2'»%, 1964-67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
Exchequer 5',°% 1966 
Funding 3% 1966-68 
Victory 4%, 1920-76 
Conversion 3',% 1969 
Conversion 5%, 1971 


BANKS, DISCOUNT 4& HP 
Barciays é! 
District d! 
Lioyds ct 
Martins 5/- 
Midland ti 
Nat. Provincial ‘ ci 
Wesminser 8 ai 


Auurala®NZ Lipp 
Bk Lond &S Amer. fi 
Bank of Montreal $0 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 
Barclays OC O ti 
Chartered ai 
Hongk’g. & Shang. $125 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot... 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada $10 
Royal Bk. of Scotland. £1 
Stand. Bk. S. Africa ra) 


Hambros 


Schroders 
Union Discount 
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Lombard Banking 
Mercantile Credit 
United Domins. Tu 
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Conversion 5' 4°, 1974 
Treasury 3',°% 1977-80 
Treasury 3'.°% 1979.81 
Funding $',°/ 1962 84 
Redemption hy, 1986. 96 
Treasury 5°”. 1986-89 


Funding 3',° 1999..2004 
Treasury 5’) 2008-12 
Consols 4%, after Feb. 1957 
War Loan 3), after 1952 
Conv. 3 after Apr 196! 
Treasury 3 after Apr 1966 
Consols 2', 
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Bass 
Distillers 
Flowers 


5 
10 
5 
Guinness 10/. 
5 
10 


Treasury 2', after Apr. (975 
British Electric 1967-49 
British Electrsc 1968-73 
British Electr 1974.77 
British Electric 1974.79 
Briush Electr 1976-79 


British Gas 4 1969.72 
Brith Gas 3', 1969.71 
Britesh Gas 3 1990.95 
Briush Transport 3 1968.73 
British Transport 4 1972-77 
Briush Transport 3 1978-88 
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Watney Mann ai 
Whubread ‘A ti 
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BUILDING, PAINT. Etc. 
Associated Portiand .. ¢1 
British Plaster Bd 10/- 
Richard Costain 5/- 
Crottall Mtg 5 
international Panu 4/- 
London Brick tt 
Rugby Portland $/- 
Taylor Woodrow 
Wall Paper Detd él 


CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson 5 
Borax Detd 5/- 
Frsons ai 
ici al 
Monsanto S/- 


DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Montague Burton. 10 
Detenhams 10 
GUS. "A 
Houte of Fraser 
Lewis's Invest. Tst 
Marks & Spencer ‘A 
Unned Drapery 
Woolworth 
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DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


- 


Australia 3',° 1965-469 
Australia 6 1974-76 

Ceylon 4 1973-75 

New Zealand 6 1976-80 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 1978-81 

South Africa 3')% 1965-67 
Southern Rhodewna 4')% 1987-92 
Agricultural Mortgage $',' 1980-85 
Birmingham 44 1967-70 

Bristol 5% 1971-73 
Corporation of London $', 1976-79 

L_i< 2 after 1920 48", 
u.cC.C. § 1980-83 89's 
Middlesex 5', 1980 93 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES ae fa. 
BICC fi 
Crompton Parkinson 5/- 
Decca Record 10/- 
EMI 10/- 
English Electric cl 
General Electrs< ti 
Cc A. Parsons él 
Pye 5/- 
A Reyrolle él 
Thorn Electrical S/- 
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39 int. Harvester 
Celanese 22's inter. Nocke 
Chrysler 393, inter. Paper 
Col Paimolive 325, Kennecott 
Crown Zeller 54 Monsanto 
Distillers Seag y 32', | Nat. Distillers 
Douglas 1 29% Pen-Americar ENGINEERING 
Dow Chenvca! 74 Pyocter Gamble i 3 3 Babcock & Wiicox 
Du Pont 191 Radio Corpr , 5 » John Brown 
East Kodak 3 Sears Roebuck Cammell Laird 
Ford Motor t 66', Shell Ov t internat, Combust 
Gen Electric ’ 73 Secony-Mob : . b 
32%, General Foods 1 70%— Stand. Oil Ind na 
4” General Motors 43 Stand Oil N | john Thompson 
5533 Goodyear 34’, 36 Union Carbide Covenyry Gauge 
425, Gulf Ou ny, 33", US. Steel ' Alfred Herbert 
455, Heinz i346 135 West. Electr Allied lronfounders 
42%, int. Bus. Math 597 $92 Wool wort Averys 
BSA 
George Cohen 
Davy-Ashmore 
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Standard and Poor's Indices (| 94!~43 = 10) 
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Head Wrightson 
Metal Box 
Ransome & Marites 
Renold Chains 
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70 5 85 49.08 
"9 § 82 4 58 
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Simon Engineering 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Ward (Thos. W) 
Woodall-Ouckham 
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dumrials High, 65-02 (Jan. 5}; Low. $534 (Oct 


t Tax free t Assumed average life 8 years 
(d) Capua! ditribution | 6d. per share 
tax (ree (/) Te latest date 
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FORK ‘STOCKS 


Prices, 1960/6) last Two Price Price, Yield 
Dividends ORDINARY 


Dec. 28, jan 4. jan 
STOCKS 1960 | 1961 196! 


Last Two i Price Price. Yield, 
a ee Dividends iy Dec. 28. jan. 4 jan. 4, Cover 
1960 1961 196! 


High Low ta) (6) (c) fa) (bd) (<) 
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% FOOD | & TOBACCO ; . MISCELLANEOUS 
0 ¢ Alhed Supphers 10/- Asoc. British Picture 5 
¢ Assoc. British Foods. 5/- Assoc. Television A 5 
3b Bowr)! d ti Beecham Group 5 
t2! 2¢ Brooke Bond 8 $/- British Match at 
international Teal 5/- Briush Oxygen - 
L. Lyons ‘A ci British Ropes 6 
Ranks é 10/- De La Rue fm 
Spitlers ai Gestetner A’ - 
Tate & Lyle ai Glaxo 
Unigate S/- Harrisons & Cr. Defd.. <I 
Brit. Amer. Tobac.. . 10/- Hoover A’ - 
Gallaher 10/- 
Imperial Tobacco a) 


IMSURANCE 
Britannic 
Commercial Union 
Equity & Law Life 
Genera! Accidem 
Guardian 
Legal & General 
Northern & Emp! 
Pear! be 
Prudential A’ 
Royal : 
Royal Exchange 


MOTORS & AIRCRAFT SHIPPING 
British Motor Brit. & Com wealth 
Ford Motor Cunard 
jaguar Cars ‘A’ France Fenwick 
Leyland Motor Furness Withy 
Rootes Motors ‘A’ London & Overseas 
Standard-Triumph P & O Deld 
Brisco! Aerop ane Reardon Smith 
Dowty Group Royal Mai! 

Hawker Siddeley ‘ 28,9 
Rolls-Royce 43/- 
Dunlop Rubber 2/ity 
joseph Lucas 62/7', 
Pressed Stee! - 25/3 
Triplex Holdings 10/- 38/6 


MINES 
Anglo-Amer «an O/- By 8» 
Conmsolid. Gold Figids Ci 64/34 64 
General Mining |, ti 1039 101 
Unien Corporanen. 2/6 64 
Daggafontein 5/- 

Free State Geduld 5 

Hartebeestiontein .. 10/- 
5 
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National Canning 
Powell Dufiryn 
Radio Rentals 

Rank Organisation 
Schweppes 

Sears ‘A’ 
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Thoma: Tilting 
Turner & Newall 
Uniiever 
Unilever NV 
United Glass 
Unwed Molasses 
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> b |. Dorman Long 

Lancashire Steel 
South Durham 
Steel Co. of Wales 
Stewart & Lioyds 
john Summers 
Unned See! 
Whicehead 
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TEXTILES 

| & P. Coan 
Fine Spinners 
Lancashire Cotton ai 
Courtauids ai 
Wingworth Morris. .4 
Patons & Baldwins ci 
Wen Riding Worned .£! 
Woolcombers éi 
Bradford Dyers ai 
Calico Printers 5/- 
tee Industries 10 

ootal ii 


116, 
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Prendent Brand 

Western Holdings 
Winkelhaak 10 
Chartered 's 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer 10/- 
Rhod. Selection Tut. 5/- 
Roan Amelo 5/- 
Tanganyika Cons 10/- 
Conso! dated Zinc él 
De Beert Defd Reg. 5/- 
internat. Nicuel ro 
Lendon Tin 4/- 
Ric Tinto 10/- 
Tronmoh 5/- 
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TRUSTS. LAND & 
PROPERTY 

Allhance Trust 

BET. ‘A Defd . 
Cable & Wireless - 
City & Cont. lnven /- 
City Contre Props fn 
City Lond. Real Prop. ct 
Hudson + Bay ; ai 
Land Securities 10/- 
Lond. Caty. Freehid 10 


British Petroleum él 
Burman Ov al 
Castrol 10/- 
Royal Dutch 20 f 
Shell Transport ai 
Uleramar 10/- 


PAPER & WEWSPAPERS 
Daily Mirror A 5 
Odhams Pres 10/- 
W.H Smith & Son A’ £1! 
Bowater Paper a) 
Albert E. Reed él 
Sorcers ét 
Wiagins Teape él 
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TEA & RUBSER 
Cons. Tea & Lancis ai 
Joka: (Assam) i! 
Nuwara Eloya a 
Highlands & Lowlands 2/- 
London Asaue 
Unied Sus Bevong 
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Wao Caepeanies vameuaer (ier THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX 
tntiecies Yield * ; December 31, 1957 < 100) 
Price index Average Yield per cont 
353 ¢ 
oo = Group Nov. 29,  Oec. 28 Dec. 29 Nov 2 | Ove 28 
357 82 , 1960 1960 1959 1960 j 
= a { FINANCIAL — 
a8 = ‘ ( Banks 29 224 16 6? 
< nvewment trusts 196 be 76 
INDUSTRIALS — 
Financial Times Indices a a 
ngneering 
Ord Fined ee Bargains a. es 
Yield tnt. ¢ Marked Cham sores 
434 a7 19 5 6.692 Cotton and rayon textiles 
433 @? 12 Wool textiles 
a2 Chemicals 
4 
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All classes combned 
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company’s investment of £175,000. But 
all that sum has been prudently 
written off by Wood Hall. Mr Michael 
Richards, the chairman of Wood Hall, also 
told sharcholders that the whole of the 
£100,000 of extra capital put into Traders 
Acceptances, the main and now the only 
active subsidiary of the Peter Long Group 
is still intact. Since the management of that 
company has been reorganised Mr Richards 
sees no reason why Traders Acceptances in 
the medium term should not be built up 
into a sound and profitable hire purchase 
company. 


Tate and Lyle 


Fe Wp esse of a controlling interest in 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Com- 
pany was responsible for the rise in Tate 
and Lyle’s trading profits in the year to 
October 1st. With sales in, the home market 
likely to remain fairly static, this investment 
will have an important influence on future 
earnings. The chairman, Sir Ian Lyle, 
who expects a great deal from this 
acquisition in the near future, will no doubt 
have something to say at the annual meeting 
about Canada and Dominion’s prospective 
earnings, and he may also comment on the 
effects of the world sugar surplus and im- 


Years to end-September 1959 1960 

Consolid. balance sheet -— £ £ 

Net fixed assets .... 21,250,902 29,786,162 

Net current assets o, 119,753 

Liquid assets . | 899,217 

Bank loans, etc. . 8,202,515 

Minority interests 

Debenture capital . 

Reserves . 
Consolid. profit and toss -— 


Trading profit . 
Depreciation . 
Tax 


Net profit. 


Retained earnings .° 
Ordinary, dividends 
Ordinary dividend per cent 


£! Ordinary stock ot 50s. 9d. yields 4:8 per cent 


ports of foreign refined sugar on Tate and 
Lyle’s sales at home, where the landing of 
French refined sugar in the beet growing 
area of East Anglia. has come as a shock. 

Sales of granulated sugar in packets and 
bulk were higher last year, but there appears 
to have been a slight fall in sales of other 
refined products. There was a decline of 
76,000 tons in total domestic sales, for 
which a fall in sales of bagged sugar seems 
to have been largely _ responsible. 
Exports declined by §2,000 tons and the 
construction of refineries in underdeveloped 
countries may hamper Tate and Lyle’s 
exports in the future 

Following consolidauon of Canada and 
Dominion in the group's accounts, the assets 
now exceed {£40 million. The group's net 
profits were lower because of a rise in depre- 
ciation and tax, and would have been lower 
still had the tax charge not been reduced by 
£250,000 by a tax equalisation adjustment, 
designed to offset the difference in the 
method of stock valuation adopted by Tate 
and Lyle and that upon which the Inland 
Revenue imsist. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Fine Spinners 


HE directors of Fine Spinners and 

Doublers have left the interim dividend 
unchanged at'§ per cent, but they confi- 
dently expect the out-turn for the year to 
March 31, 1961, to be better than in 1959- 
60, when a final dividend of 7} per cent was 
paid. The current year opened in 
April with a good order book and though 
there was some slackening in the early 
summer heavy buying again occurred 
towards the end of September. Margins on 
yarn and cloth are higher than they were a 
year ago, but they still leave much to be 
desired in some important sections of the 
business. Spinning and weaving orders are 
sufficient to maintain activity at a reason- 
ably high level well into 1961 and now that 
government re-equipment grants have been 
paid, re-organisation plans are well 
advanced. But there is growing concern 
about imports of foreign yarn and cloth. 
The agreements with India, Pakistan and 
Hong Kong expire at the end of this year 
and the directors say that their replacement 
by new ones is vital. They are also worried 
about what they describe as “ subsidised 
imports ” from Eutope. The main pressure 
of foreign competition seems to be upon 
the doubling section. The prospects for the 
current year would, therefore, seem to be 
good, but in the longer run success in re- 
organising the group is likely to depend, not 
only upon the abilities of the management. 
but also upon the strength of foreign 
competition. 


Associated Engineering 


[* the year to September 30th Asso- 
ciated Engineering clearly benefited 
from the high level of activity in the vehicle 
industries which absorb about nine-tenths 
of the group's output. Trading profits rose 
by almost 22 per cent, from {3,815,000 to 
£4,628,000, and net profits advanced by 
24 -per cent, from £1.§22,000 to 
£1,883,000. Following the increase in 
earnings from 45 to §§ per cent the 
ordinary dividend was raised from 17} to 
20 per cent, 

The directors have also proposed a one 
for-two scrip issue, but they say that this 
does not herald a more liberal dividend 
policy. The chairman, Mr H. R. Moore, 
says that the results for the current year 
are bound to be increasingly affected by 
the recession in the motor industry and that 
the record sales and profits achieved in 
1959-60 are unlikely to be repeated. A 
capital expansion scheme, which is being 
re-phased over a longer period of time will 
cost nearly £13 million, to which £6 million 
will be contributed by the recent debenture 
issue. Expansion in overseas markets has 
been carried another st forward by 
acquisitions in France and South Africa 
and to strengthen its foothold in the com- 
mon market an Italian subsidiary is building 
a new factory. The §s. ordinary shares now 
stand at 17s. 9d. and yield §.6 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS * Dec. 12 Dec. 30 jan. 16 
LAST DEALINGS Dec. 29 Jan. 13 jan. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY jan. 10 jan. 24 Feb. 7 


i. new account on the stock market 
opened a week ago on Friday and busi- 
ness was brisker than it had been during the 
quiet Christmas week ; the number of bar- 
gains marked on Tuesday was the highest 
since the end of November but the market 
had been closed on Monday. There was 
some investment demand for equities among 
both small and institutional buyers which 
resulted in small net gains for many stocks. 
Over the week to Wednesday The Econo- 
mist indicator gained 2.8 points to 359.4. 
The discount houses bought gilt-edged 
stocks ; the market was short of stock and 
the prices of some short term gilt-edged 
stocks rose. Treasury 5} per cent. 1962 
rose by & to 100)", and Exchequer §) per 
cent 1966 gained j to 100/%. Demand for 
longer dated and irredeemable stocks was 
still slack and 34 per cent War Loan was 
unchanged at §9}. 

On Tuesday Martins Bank announced a 
dividend that was better than had been 
expected and bank shares rose slightly but 
they fell back on Wednesday. Barclays lost 
6d. to 66s. 6d. and Lloyds gained 1s. od. 
to 71s. 6d. Among hire purchase. shares 
Bowmaker rose by Is. 9d. to 218. 74d. 
Insurance shares attracted attention after the 
Royal offer for London and Lancashire and 
the news of record life business ; Royal lost 
38. 44d. to 141s. and London and Lanca- 
shire gained 6s. 3d. to §4s. 3d. Property 
shares were firmer, City of London Real 
pista: A cg 2s. to 67s. gd. Leading 
store res rose slightly, and House of 
Fraser made the exceptional gain of 3s. 6d. 
to close at §1s. 3d. on Wednesday. 

Markets in electrical, engineering, tex- 
tile and motor shares were all quiet and 
price movements were mixed. Prices of 
steel equities rose after the week end, offset- 
ting the falls on Friday. - Colvilles gained 
1s. 4}d. to 72s. 14d. and Dorman Long 
2s. 1}d. to 42s. ro}d. Among chemical 
shares ICI gained 1s. 3d. to 63s. 6d. 

Gold share prices rose on buying from 
Johannesburg but\ reports that Free State 
Geduld is to adopk a conservative dividend 
policy led to some falls in the prices of 
the OFS producers. Free State Geduld 
lost 8s. 14d. to 116s. 3d. and Western Hold- 
ings Is. 3d. to 1§1s. 3d. Rubber shares 
were again firm and United Sua Betong 
gained 3s. 14d. to 84s. 44d. 


THE ECONOMIST 
ORDINARY SHARE 
INDICATOR 


The annual review of the 50 consti- 
tuent securities has resulted in the 
deletion of Daily Mirror, Ford Motor, 
and Patons & Baldwins and these have 
been replaced by Legal & General 
Assurance, Leyland Motors and 
Watney Mann. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 2 weeks ended December 3!, 1960, there was an " above- 
ine” defice (aher allowing for sinking funds) of £122,645,000 
compared with 9 deficit - £39.174,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of 477 412,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was's net expenditure ‘“below-line™ Py £1 16.295,000 
leaving 2 tocal cumulative deficit to date of £1.147,464,000 com- 
pared with £1,021,259,000 in 1959-60 


Aoril 
1959, 


April |. 
1960. 


12 days2 wks 
Estrmate ended ended 
1960-6! 


1959 | 1960 


Ord. Revenue 
income Tax 
Surtax 
Death Duties 
Saamps 
Profits tax 

EPL 
Orher inland Revenue 

Dues 


2478,000 
190.000 
239,000 
110,000 
EPT and 
256 000 


961.576 997.39) 
58.700 56,900 
159.200 168,300 
69.100 67,100 


208,700 209,500 
210 100 


Total Inland Revenue 3273,0001 457,486 1499.29! | 72.925 85,607 


14$8,630]1037,999 | 108,313135. 161 44,290 
950,150} 680.545 714,.340)21,175 22,490 


Customs 
Excise 


Total Customs 
Excise 


and 
2408, 780 |1718,544 1822.653 | 56,336 66,780 


Motor Duties 000] 30.88 


113,000 42,669} 1.302 1,195 
PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 


Miscellaneous 


1,500 
25.100 26,800} 3,700 4,000 
31,584 40.2972 
91,006 86.411] 1.684 6.102 


5384508 3817, 816 [135947 162iaa 


2 ee nes 


Total 
Ord. Expenditure 
Dedt interes 
Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer 60.14i] 3.178 3.564 
Other Consolidated 
Funds 8 000 5,707 4.921 42 195 
Supply Services 4942525 13250.462 3565.62! [166440 233024 


463,443 517,933] 43,439 47.596 


$4,517 


$471,525 774,129 129 414s, 46D 13099 284379 


40 000 


Total 


26,206 26,680 


—— * ———}— 


nking Funds 260 


450 


' 
Surplus or 
445,827 657.4001 77,412 122465 


575.432 489,984) 55,456 | 16295 
021,259 1 147,464 }1 32868238940 


Above-line 
Deficit 
Below-iine 
ture*™ .? 


Net Expend 


Tota! Surplus or Deficit 


Net rece? ts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Sav ngs Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds 


55.200 46,800 
108.287 79,369 
35,510 41,950 240 


1,316 388,038 | 14,642 25.886 


421 
400 1,900 
780 2,265 


150,319 219.919113,.222 20, 
' 
2, 
! 


Total 


Net receipts of the 


Cwil Contingencies Fund €4 mittion in 
900-6! 


compared with 210 million in 1959-60 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ mitiion) 
Ways and Mean: 
Treasury Bills Advances 
Public 
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Bank of 


Tender England 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


REDIT in Lombard Street on the last 

day of 1960 was less difficult than ex- 
pected although on the two previous days 
several houses were forced to borrow from 
the Bank of England. On the Thursday four 
or five houses took a moderate amount and 
on Friday, in spite of a very large amount 
of assistance from the authorities, two or 
three took a fairly large amount. With the 
turn of the year credit became easier and on 
Monday the authorities sold a very large 
amount of bills to absorb surplus credit. 
Subsequently credit was adequate. 

At last Friday's Treasury bill tender, the 
discount market was again cautious and the 
syndicate bid was left unchanged at 
£98 18s. 3d. for the 91-day bills with the 
average rate of discount falling by only 
1.67d. to £4 6s. 11.78d. per cent. The rate 
has now fallen just over | per cent since 
the Bank rate change of 4 per cent on 
December 8th. The market's bid of 
£98 18s. 1d. for the 92-day paper issued 
because of the incidence of Easter Monday 
was accepted in full and the houses’ average 
quota} was 50 per cent against 67 per cent. 

In New York the bill rate increased 
slightly last week from 2.148 per cent to 
2.234 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Bank rate (from 
5':%, 8/12/60) 5 


% Discount rates 
Bank bills 
60 days 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 
Fine trade bills 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


Deposit rates 
(maximum) 
Banks 
Discount houses 


Money 
Day-to-Day 2'y-4', 


New YORK 


Official Discount 
rate 
(from 3) )°% 


Treasury bills 
Dec 23 
11860) 3 30 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


jan. 6, 
160 


Dec 2 jen. 4. 
1960 


iC million) 


isswe Deportment* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt debt and securines* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion 0 
Coin other than gold coin 2 


Bonking Department 
Depowrs 
Public accounts 135 
Special deposits 
Bankers 246 
Ovhers n4 
Total 324 


2,185 
is 
2,197 
0 


Securities 
roment 274 5 
Discounts and advance »” a 
Other 2 i ? 
Total 326 2 
Banking departmen: reserve 369 3 
9 


‘ 
Proportion © 49% 


* Government debt a 
Fiduciary msue reduced by 
janwary 4th 


TREASURY 


é£11,015.100, capial €14,553 000 
£50 million to £2,350 million on 


BILL TENDERS 


Amount (€ mithon) Three Months’ Bills 

Alloued 
ac Max 

Rae” 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Applied 


Offered 
for 


S88 Sess 
eco ecco S| 
on euv3e « 


* On December 30ch tenders for 9! day bills ac C98 18s. 3d 
secured 41 per cenc, higher tenders being alloted in full, The 
offer for this week was for £240 million of 91 day bills 
t Alloement cut by €10 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effecuve Lima 


January 4 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr 
Belgian Fr 


278-2 62° 


(3: 622-14 027 
11 94-12 $4’, 
139 32'>- 


137 9% 
142-05 37", 
10 48-10 60 10 56%,-S? 
1) 59% g-t1 92%, 11 69%, 
79: 005 ,-82 00", 80 20-30 
1728-1775 1740',-3, 
14-27%;-14 70 14-S1-Si', 
19 -06')-19 62 19 33%_-34 
19 71-20 30" 20 O24¢-5, 
*Offic a 


2 801,-80', 
2 79 g'4 2-79), 6- 
13-75'g—Jy 7 

12 -O7 "9-35 
139-37! 


Dutch Gid 

W. Ger. O-M& 
Portug. Exc 
tralian Lire 
Sweduh Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr 


14 -SOz~94 


L_me 


United Staves § 'g-'ge. pm 
Canadian $ Figm' et. Dm “ 
French Fr I'ge. pm 
Swiss Fr 

Beigian Fr 

Dutch Gid 

W. German D-M& 


‘sie em 


10-2c. dis 
2';-2' ac. pm 
ity tl aph. pm 


December 29 December 30 December 3! . 
2 805, 4-716 
¥ | 
12 0614-9) ' 
a 2 
10 S7'g-35 
11-69 g3y 
9 20-30 
11740-1740', 


19 337g-34'5 
20 027—-03's 


One Month Forward Rates 


Om ! b ah hay 


2'4-2e. om ~ 75 ae on 
vets as 
2' ¢-2e. om 
159-1 *gpf. pm 


Market Rates: Spot 


January 2 january 3 lanuary 4 


| 2 80%_~3, 
; 2 PH? gmthig 
13: 7S-75'g | 13-75%—-76'y 
2 12-08's-%5 12-08"), 
139 55- 139 60- 


10. 57”, Py 
‘ 
i 0',-'." } 
| 


2B 6-16 


2-80%,-2 
2-793, . 


2-78 ig, 
13: 75)4-76 
12 -OB',~') 
139. $7*,- 
6s 62', 
10 $8',—, 10 
1-707 7i5 it 1 eT 


rai 7, Were 
‘4 ie i t¢ a 
20 037,04, 


80-20-30 
1741 '3-34 


19 33%—-34's 


9 ',-5, 
20-03-03", 


20-0355-75 20 035_-’, 


'en'gt. pm ; Saat. om Sigel ge 
Jig~' set. pm 


Ke~' 4c. pm 


om 
‘eat. pm 
lc. pm | 
a De-2'gc. pm = =—-2'p- D2 ae. om 
iSe S 15-25c. dis 10-20c. dis 
2 eI. om 2' e-2c. pm 2'e-2¢. pm 
Het. pe Sgt igpf pm tet apt pm 


Sie Fee. pm 
Fig~! 19t. pm 
b+! 26. pm 
2'y-2' 4c. pm 
~tSe. dis 
2! 4-2e. pm 
1%g-15gpf. om 


Three Months Forward Rates 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 

Swess Fr 

W. German D-™& 


3e-Sec. pm 
Sig iat. pm 
65_-6% 9c. pm 
4'>-4) apf pm 


¥e-See. pm 
de-' 4c. pm 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.) w4/i 254/~ 


64-6’ 2c. om 
47-4 pt. pm 


tage. pm 
'<. pm 
om 
-_ om 


Gold Price at —_ 


Jeg om 
? rg-Figt. per 
7-4),¢ pm 
44-4 pf. pm 


Digm! lige pm 
7 oie. pm 
7-4) ¢. pm 
S'e-4’ apf. pm 


1/9 2534/2 
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company’s investment of £175,000. But 
all that sum has been prudently 
written off by Wood Hall. Mr Michael 
Richards, the chairman of Wood Hall, also 
told sharcholders that the whole of the 
£100,000 of extra capital put into Traders 
Acceptances, the main and now the only 
active subsidiary of the Peter Long Group 
is still intact. Since the management of that 
company has been reorganised Mr Richards 
sees no reason why Traders Acceptances in 
the medium term should not be built up 
into a sound and profitable hire purchase 
company. 


Tate and Lyle 


ee of a controlling interest in 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Com- 
pany was responsible for the rise in Tate 
and Lyle’s trading profits in the year to 
October 1st. With sales in the home market 
likely to remain fairly static, this investment 
will have an important influence on future 
‘ earnings. The chairman, Sir Ian Lyle. 
who expects a great deal from this 
acquisition in the near future, will no doub: 
have something to say at the annual mecting 
about Canada and Dominion’s prospective 
carnings, and he may also comment on the 
effects Of the world sugar surplus and im- 


Years to end-September 1959 1960 
Consolid. balance sheet -— é é 


Net fixed assets . 21,250,902 29,786,162 
Net current assets 6.119.753 8,949,425 
Liquid assets . 1.899.217 2,375,694 
Bank loans, etc. . 8,344,214 
Minority interests 4,014,947 
Debenture capital 10,812,061 


8,316,036 
Consolid. profit and loss 


Trading profit 7,608, 460 
Depreciation d . 1,946,569 
TO o50 Canes > , 2,717,344 
Net profit , 2,282,446 


Retained earnings 1,141,592 
Ordinary dividends 029; 1,029,000 
Ordinery dividend per cent 12 


£1 Ordinary stock at 50s. 9d. yields 4.8 per cent 


ports of foreign refined sugar on Tate and 
Lyle’s sales at home, where the landing of 
French refined sugar in the beet growing 
area of East Anglia has come as a shock. 

Sales of granulated sugar in packets and 
bulk were higher last year, but there appears 
to have, been a slight fall in sales of other 
refined products. There was a decline of 
76.000 tons in total domestic sales, for 
which a fall in sales of bagged sugar seems 
to have been largely _ responsible 
Exports declined by §2,000 tons and the 

construction of refineries in underdeveloped 

countries: may hamper Tate and Lyle’s 
exports in the future. ~ 

Following consolidation of Canada and 
‘Dominion in the group*s accounts, the assets 
now exceed {40 million. The group’s net 
profits were lower because of a rise in depre- 
ciation and tax, and would have been lower 
still had the tax charge not been reduced by 
£250,000 by a tax equalisation adjustment, 
designed to offset the difference in the 
method. of stock valuation adopted by Tate 
and Lyle and that upon which the Inland 
Revenue insist. 


‘ about what they describe as 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Fine Spinners 


HE directors of Fine Spinners and 

Doublers have left the interim dividend 
unchanged at § per cent, but they confi- 
dently expect the out-turn for the year to 
March 31, 1961, to be better than in 1959- 
60, when a final dividend of 75 per cent was 
paid The current year opened in 
Apnil with a good order book and though 
there Was some slackening in the early 
summer heavy buying again occurred 
towards the end of September. Margins on 
yarn and cloth are higher than they were a 
year ago, but they still leave much to be 
desired in some Micortant sections of the 
business. Spinning and weaving orders are 
sufficient to maintain activity at a reason- 
ably high level well into 1961 and now that 
government re-equipment grants have been 
paid, re-organisation plans are well 
advanced. But there is growing concern 
about imports of foreign yarn and cloth. 
The agreements with India, Pakistan and 
Hong Kong expire at the end of this year 
and the directors say that their replacement 
by new ones is vital. They are also worried 
* subsidised 
imports ” from Europe. The main pressure 
of foreign competition seems to be upon 
the doubling section. The prospects for the 
current year would, therefore, seem to be 
good, but in the longer run succes$ in re- 
organising the group is likely to depehd, not 
only upon the abilities of the management, 
but also upon the strength of foreign 
competition. 


Associated Engineering 


= the year to September 3oth Asso- 


ciated Engineering clearly \ benefited 
from the high level of activity in the vehicle 
industries which absorb about nine-tenths 
of th¢ group's output. Trading profits rose 
by almost 22 per cent, from {3,815,000 to 
£4,628,000, and net profits advanced by 
24 per cent, from £1,§22,000 to 
£1,883,000. Following the increase in 
earnings from 45 to §§ per cent the 
ordinary dividend was raised from 17! to 
20 per cent. 

The directors have; also proposed a one- 
for-two scrip issue, But they say that this 
does not herald a more liberal dividend 
policy. The chairman, Mr H. R. Moore, 
says that the results for. the current year 
are bound to be increasingly affected by 
the recession in the motor industry and that 
the record sales and profits achieved in 
1959-60 are unlikely to be repeated. A 
capital expansion scheme, which is being 
re-phased over a longer period of time will 
cost nearly £13 million, to which £6 million 
will be contributed by the recent debenture 
issuc. Expansion in overseas markets has 
been carried another step forward by 
acquisitions in France and South Africa 
and to strengthen its foothold in the com- 
mon market an Italian subsidiary is building 
a new factory. The §s. ordinary shares now 
stand at 17s. od. and yield §.6 per cent. 


since the 


~ sings Is. 3d. 


} 


\ 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Dec. 12 Dec. 30 jan. 16 
LAST DEALINGS Dec. 29 jan. 13 lan. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY jan. 10 jan.. 24 Feb. 7 


oa new account on the stock market 
opened a weck ago on Friday and busi- 
ness was brisker than it had been during the 
quiet Christmas week ; the number of bar- 
gains marked on Tuesday was the highest 
end of November but the market 
had been closed on Monday. There was 
some investment demand for equities among 
both small and institutional buyers which 
resulted in small net gains for many stocks. 
Over the week to Wednesday The Econo- 
mist indicator gained 2.8 points to 359.4. 
The discount houses bought gilt-edged 
stocks ; the market was short of stock and 
the prices of some short term gilt-edged 
stocks rose. Treasury §} per cent. 1962 
rose by %& to 100!”, and Exchequer §} per 
cent 1966 gained j to 100/23. Demand for 
longer dated and irredeemable stocks was 
still slack and 34 per cent War Loan was 
unchanged at $9}: 

On Tuesday ‘Martins Bank announced a 
dividend that Was better than had been 
expected and bank shares rose slightly but 
they fell back on Wednesday. Barclays lost 
6d. to 66s. 6d. and Lloyds gained 1s. od. 
to 71s. 6d. Among hire purchase shares 
Bowmaker rose by 1s. 9d. to 21s. 74d. 
Insurance shares attracted attention after the 
Royal offer for London and Lancashire and 
the news of record life business ; Royal lost 
38. 4)d. to 141s. and London and Lanca- 
shire gained 6s.-3d. to $48. 3d. Property 
shares were firmer, City of London Real 
—— gaining 2s. to 67s. 9d. Leading 
store shares rose slightly, and House of 
Fraser made the exceptional gain of 3s. 6d. 
to close at §1s. © on Wednesday. 

Markets in electrical, engineering, tex- 
tile and motor shares were all quiet and 
price movements were mixed. Prices of 
steel equities rose after the week end, offset- 
ting the falls on Friday. Colvilles gained 
1s. 4}d. to 72s. 13d. and Dorman Long 
2s. 1}d. to 42s. ro}d. Among chemical 
shares ICI gained 1s. 3d. to 63s. 6d. 

Gold share prices rose on buying from 
Johannesburg but reports that Free State 
Geduld is to adopt a conservative dividend 
policy led to some falls in the prices of 
the OFS producers. Free State Geduld 
lost 8s. 14d! to 116s. 3d. and Western Hold- 
to 1§1s. 3d. Rubber shares 
were again firm and United Sua Betong 
gained 3s! rid. to 84s. 44d. 


THE ECONOMIST 
ORDINARY SHARE 
INDICATOR 


The annual review of the §0 consti- 
tuent securities has resulted in the 
deletion of Daily Mirror, Ford Motor, 
and Patons & Baldwins and these have 
been replaced Legal & General 
Assurance, Leyland Motors and 
Watney Mann. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 2 weeks ended December 31, 1960, theré was an  above- 
lve” defile fatter allowing for snking funds) of £122,645,000 
compared with a deficit 039.174.000 in the previows week 
and a deficst of £77 412,000 in the corresponding period of las 
year. There was a net expenditure ““below-line™ of £1 16,295,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to dace of £1.147,464,000 com- 
pared with £1,021,259,000 in 1959-60 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


REDIT in Lombard Street on the last 
day of 1960 was less difficult than ex- 
pected although on the two previous days 
several houses were ferced to borrow from 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(€ mithon) 


jan 6 | Oec. 2% fan. 4, 
1960 1960 ; 


taswe Depertment® . 
Notes in circulation 2,185 


Nores in banking dept 's 
Govt. debt and securities® 2,197 

securities : Q 
Gold com and bullion 0 
Coin other than go'd coir 2 

Bonking Deporwnent 
Deposits 

Public accounts 3 


the Bank of England. On the Thursday four 
or five houses took a inoderate amount and 
on Friday, in spite of a very large amount 
of assistance from the authorities, two or 
three took a fairly large amount. With the 

turn of the year credit became easier and on ae Sones mdi 
Monday the authorities sold a very large Oubore = 
amount of bills to absorb surplus credit. |. 

Subsequently credit was adequate. Government 274 


8 
. , De unt. ™ var 4 
At last Friday’s Treasury bill tender, the — ss e 
; 
9 


Aprii |, April t. N2days2 wks 
Eximate] 1959, 1960 


1960-6! to to 
Dec 3! Dec. 3! 
1959 1960 


Income Tax 

Surtax , 

Death Duves 

Stamps 

Profits tax, EPT and 


wee Oued 
some coon asin amin te: et LT! 


inland Revenue 


discount market was again cautious and the Voes! 326 “4s 
syndicate bid was left unchanged at | "**i"t SeParimens cererve S ; . 
£98 18s. 3d. for the 91-day bills with the | © Prepersice "| 49 80 
a ' average rate of discount falling by only 
Gia dadeaalt ons 1.67d. to {4 6s. 11.78d. per cent. The rate 
Excise has now fallen just over } per cent since 
Shdear Qunien ans the Bank rate change of } per cent on 


1457,486 1 499,291 [72.928 85,607 


Total Inland Revenue 


* Government debt & £11,015.100. capiral £14,553 000 
Fiduciary ‘sue feduced by (50 million to £2,350 million on 
january 4h 


odAdieah anni Mamackeneiahieiaes TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
30.818 42,669] 1,302 1,195 2 

December 8th. The market's bid of 
£98 18s. 1d: for the 92-day paper issued Applied Average Allotted 
because of the incidence of Easter Monday | Offered for Rate of =| at Max 


Allotment Race” 


Amount (f mithon) Three Months’ Bills 
PO (Net Rece:pes) . 1,500 


Broadcast Licences J 25,100 26,500] 3,700 4000 
Sundry Loans . 31,554 40.292 
Miscellaneous 91,006 O6.4t!] 1.684 6.102 


Teast ‘eo sa.s00 3817,816 138047 veaiea was accepted in full and the houses’ average 

—+— quota was §0 per cent against 67 per cent. 

In New York the bill rate increased 

slightly last weck from 2.148 per cent to 
2.234 per cent. 


Ord. Expenditure 
Oedt interest 
Payments to Northern ; 

Ireland Exchequer S4517 60.141] 3.178 3.564 
Other Consolidated 

Funds 000 5.707 4.92) 42 195 
Supply Services (3250.462 3565.62! 1166440 233024 MONEY RATES l 

Total . 3774, 129 4148,616 21 3099 284379 LONDON 


463,443 517,933} 43,439 47.596 


260 450 Bank rate (from Discount rates 


$',%. 8/12 60) 5 Bank bills 
Ab 1 s 1 60 days 
Defer — areas oF Deposit rates 3 months 
8 4 nee? 77,412 122465 Tennistieen) 4 months 
slow-line” Net Expendi Banks 6 months 
ture* $75,432 55.456 1 16295 Discount houses } Fine trade bills 
3 months 
Money 4 months 


Day-to-Day 2hy-4"4 6 months 


Total Surplus or Deficit #021,259 


| 838s Sess 
eco ecco 


Net rece? ts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates 190,319 

Savings Certificates 55,200 ‘ NEW YORK 

Detence Bonds 108.287 : : a 

Prersium Savings Bonds 35,510 Official Discount % Treasury bil . * On December 30th tenders for 9) day bills at (98 18, 3¢ 
¢ rate Dec 23 secured 41 per cent, higher tenders being allowed wm full. The 

Total ‘ J (from 3';°%. 11,860) 3 30 offer for this w was for £240 million of Si day bith. 

t Allorment cut by £10 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £4 million iv 
960-6! compared with C10 ovnthon in 1999-60 


Effective Limit: 


Market Rates: Spot 


january 4 


December 29 Oecember 30 December 3! january 4 


FLOATING DEBT 


(< muilron) 


January 2 january 3 


United States $ 
Canadian § 
French Fr 
} Total Swese Fr 
» & 0 { F 
Purtic | Goan of ¥ “Suc | Selgten Fr 
Dutch Gid 


Deo: England 
W. Ger. O-Mk 1h 59% eth 92, 
Portug. Esc 79 -00?,-82 00’, 
253 6 03 tealian Lire 1725-1775 
Sweduh Kr 14-27',-14 70 
Danesh Kr 1% 06')-19 42 
Norwegian Kr 19 71-20 30 
* Ofc a! L me 
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2 80',-80'; 2 B05 6-716 2 Bio 2 BM emt lig 
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3 zsle-b 8 7a), | 8 2h ; 13-75-75'¢ | 13-75)0-76ly 

il i" ' ? 12-08" 12-08',-3," | 

139-32. 139 me | iene hese o. 

37", 42, | 35 60 6s 
1056S? | 10-STig-ty | 10-S6%-$7'y  10-57%—-58%y | 10-58% 10 
1} -GPigSy | 116M gry | HGMenty” | EN POety” | 11-70 Phy 1h POE? 
80 20°30 80-20°30 80-20-30 0-20-30 | 90-26-30 80 20-30 
740-34 | 1740-17404 | 1740-1740'4 —N74byRtg | Ia? 
14-51-5i', 14-50,-9, 14 505_-’, 14-5161, | 14-$11,-8, 


Ways and Mearns 


Treasury Bills fabeenene 


2-78 ig, 
13-79h¢-96 
12 08',-') 
1p @- 1399 -5$7',- 


1741'y-2, 

2 14-$1%-7, 
19 335,34 19 33%q-34'g | 19-33% 34's 19 343_-55 
20 O2%,-% 20 02"—-O3', 20-03-03', 20 035_-", 


19. 3405-3, 9 

20 O}5,-", 20 03’5-04’, 
One Month Forward Rates 

lenge. pm 
Canadian $ Sign sac. pm Siem! et pm tig tet. om Siena. pm ten'gc. om Figo! gt. pm 
French Fr theta. pm ae pm 1-!2¢. pm Je-! ae. pm teat. om | belge. pm 
Swiss Fr 2! a-2e. pm ar ‘st. pee Dg 2 ge. pm bk? m = By-Bec. em | Bo-Tige. pm 
Belgian Fe 10-2c. dus 15-2Se. dis 15-25<. dis 13-25<. du 10-20c. dis 5-!Se. dw 
Dutch Gid 2'y-2' ac. pm 2! ¢-2e. om 2'g-2c. pm Bete. pm 2' ¢-2e. om 2 ¢-2e. pm 
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Three Months Forward Rates 
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Gold Price at Fixing 
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UK External Trade 


exports fob. 
Total trade unless otherwise stated 


imports are valued cif : 


imports : 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 
Fuels 8 
Manufactures . 


Exports of UK produce 
7 Ota! 
Manufactures—Total 
° Metals seed 
Engineering products 
Textiles ; aaa 


Re-exports... 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) 


VOLUME(') 
Imports 
Total. aeee ,a% 
. Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 
Fuels ‘ 
Manufactures 


Exports 
Total 
Manufactures 


BY AREA 
imports : 
USA 
Canada ; 
Latin America. ; te 
West'n. Europe—Common Market 
s ‘ Free Trade Association 
Soviet Eastern Europe. . 
Other Non-Sterting... 


sterling area 


Exports of UK 
USA. “a 
Canada ‘ 
Latin America.......... nek 
West'n. Europe—Common Market .... 

; : Free Trade Association 

Soviet Eastern Europe. .. 
Other Non-Sterting 


Sterling area 


TRADE (tw 
Commo 
Imports : 


Sugar, unrefined 


Raw cotton (5) ° 
Raw wool, sheep's and lambs’ (5) .... 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (5).... 


Crude petroleum 


Gayest of UK 
oal, including bunkers 
Woven piece-goods—cotton.....,.... 


Pawsenger cars and chassis 
Commercial vehicles and chassis 
Ag iculturel tractors 


"4 


(*) In 1959 indices for total im 
include trade with the Channel nds 


Monthly averages 


1957 1958 1959 


£ million 
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(°) Average for third quarter 


Prices and Wages Dec 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
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BRITISH 


24th 
26th 


External Trade This week 


Oct. \tSeh 


industrial Profits 


OVERSEAS 


8th 


July 


Cad ee 


w FASKHAO— 


wc O-w ONW 


rts and exports, but not for the commodity classes, are adjusted to include trade with the Channel Islands 
(*) Average for fourth quarter. 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


s'* yours’ N American sales experience with post-graduate 
b 
of 


ssnest echael 


tretshmea . feels this backereund 
value in Europe Potions aff with large indestrial con 
cern = hay included satcerman 
Maneater and assistant 


market researcher, product 
general sales manager loterested 
tm thelds of sales marketing management comsultancy and 
tovesimeat finance Availabic in turope from February ith 
Un Morch te far vlervicwe Box ast 
N ANAGING Director with lone dustrial 
coord tn East Africa secks appropriate opening. Limited 
capital available Please wre t Bos 442 


succesful 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


RITAIN’S best Holiday Perm. Country Guest Houses 
Caravan. etc 1.400 reviews Uhustrated in the 196! Guide 
Send 4s. td Farm Guide «F1), 18 High Street. Paisley 


Common Market 


Bcigian chemical plant located in Brusscla areca 


alongside canal to Antwerp eth equipmem for 


processing of Dquide and powders (grinding, drying 


Milling bicnding packing. cte .) @whbes tw 


diversify present production ranee or Sart sew 


industrial activities covering Common Moerka 


ONOMIST. Bos N 


oe SALT ia t ’ j lunes of la | 
Trdustreel ‘1 7 \ Cuvriere 442 

L Informe ’ n 1925 1948 Ihe ( ommpemer 
1928.14 h suerdian © omer ial Z 
viv naincerons Supmlemern e>t-19h4 

Ihe \ y 1Vls-19% Keesing’s € ontemporary 
Afvhives j-iv%4 We ako sent New Statewmnean as 
follow, 1944 Nos. 620, 660 1944 Nos. 671-674, 717-725 
1945 Now 724-747 1947 No. BS 1948 Nos 892, 91 949 
Nos vit “* 947 .- as4 va so Noe U4 rin 
LOO. | ers HH. Pores, 155 New Cavendish Street, London 
wi MUScum ‘250 


REVOLUTION IN THE ’6os 


Business men apd investors from Kowalt to California 
now subscribe to our Furopeen service They koow 
hey must keep in toh with the cconomi revolu 
ton which will transform Europe m the ‘Ss i 
ou have fot yet hed details write of ‘phone Exchange 
Services id international investment analysts 
14-18 Queen Victoria Street, London, b.C.4 CEN 
cow tw 
OCH Lomond Private island Four modern four-berth 
caravans Satling water shi-intg fishing. pony eou 
Hewitt, Inchfad. By Drymen, Stirlingshire 
OTHING FANCY —EVERYVTHING NECESSARY The 
Botes BASL camera has all you need for good § mm 
movie making in culour or black and white — twin tons, Dwilt 
in cxpesure control, remarkable value at €68 [Its Jd 
From Wallace Heston Lid The Cine Experts 12? New 
Bond Street. Londen, WI 
SOVIET INDUSTRIAL PLANNING & MANAGEMENT 
Seminar Py M y Volkey (Moscow tow World 
Economics), Jan. 28-29. at SCR, 14 Kensington Sq. London 
Wea Detais from SCR (WES. 1572) 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


implovers requiring the services of Chartered “Scoretartes 
to 1 seoretartal and similar enecutive posts are invited to 
communicate with the Secretary of the institute (Dept. £) 
14 New Bridge Street. Londom, B.C.4 
_ Purchasing Officers Asvociation maintains an 
Appointments Register and employers requiring the 
services of purchasing staff are invited to communkete with 
the Assoctation at Wardrohe Court, 146A Quien Victoria 
Street, London, EC 4 (City 3841) 
OP WHISKY firm adviwe coffee-THE BLOOMSBURY 
Coffee Pot ie & lively expanding «sacial cluh (4 youna 
Wewional people which mects above a mocern Central 
Fond a pub Bow 1445 


EDUCATION 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON, DEGREE 


Wokes Hall (fet. 1994) provides Postal Courses In @ wide 
renee of subjects for the two cxeminations for London 
Univ BSc Ecom. Gbree if entrance | included) at moderate 
fees 1.3359 Woley Hall students passed London Univ 
BS Tron cxams [9%0.% Tuttion ako for GCE law 
Stattetkeal, other cham Prospectus (mention cceninetion) 
from t. W. Shaw Fletcher. © BE... LLB... Director of Studies 
DEPT. Pils. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Oetaetantat TRAINING, especially for university 

staduates apd older students, sit-month end intensive 
l4/woeek courses Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 148 
Holland Park Avenue, W It PARK 4644 


B.SC.(ECON,) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


succesvfully prepares students for this Degree (otainatic 
without residence), which & « *talusble qualification for those 
eeching c¥ecutive appotninients in commerce of industry 
overament Of munkipal posts: Prospectus giving details of 
ce Courses for other London Degrees. GCE Law 
txoms . ctc.. trom Registrar. © Baurtington Mouse, Cambridge 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Uxaminations—B. Sc (Beon.). Law, Accouttancy. Costin 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Conmmercia 
General Certificate of Education, ete Aho Many practical 
(non-<tamination) courses m business subjects Write to-~<iey 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning exemination or 
gubjicets in which interested, to the Secretary (09/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at W Queen Victoria Street, London FC 4 


APPOINTMENTS 


Appointment of 


Pao Varig: beer eae 


EXPORT MANAGER 


As a result of re-organisation of the commercial function an engineer is required 
to lead the Export Deparument of David Brown Industries Lid. He will be responsible 
to the Manager of the Sales Department for the control and development of overseas 
sales of gears and transmission equipment through appointed agents and associated 


companies overseas. 


We are looking for one with a good enginecring qualification, wide knowledge of 
overseas markets, and a record of successful selling in our product field. Personal 
qualities of leadership, drive andj ability to work with others are as important as 


engineering knowledge. 


4 
The position is based in Huddersfield, though freyuent tours overseas will be 


necessary 


a great advantage 


Fluency in German and one other European language will be considered 
The af& group preferred is 35-45 years. 


Men ‘with the personal and technical qualities outlined are invited to send full 
particulars of their past experience and posts held, together with relevant personal 


details of age, education, etc., to: 


DAVID BROWN 


The Director of Personnel at 


INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Park Works, Huddersfield 


A CAREER AS A TAXATION SPECIALIST 


A large firm, of Chartered Accountants with an extensive practice in this country 
and overseas has several vacancies on its staff for qualified accountants wishing to 


specialise in taxation. 


Opportunities for advancement in this department are good 


and in addition to a generous starting salary the firm operates a pension scheme. 


Interested applicants are invited to send full particulars of their career to date 


in confidence to Box No. 1434. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 


New Zcaland 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


The Council) invites applications for the above-mentioned 
Dest Applicants should heve special qualifications, tcaching 
and research cxpertience in ctther Biogeography and climatology 
or Cultural ‘especially cconomic) geography 

The salary for « Seoior Lecturcr @ 41.7% per ancum 
rising to £2,000 per annem, by sancal increments. two of 
£100 and one of £50. and tor « lecturer £1.2% by £75 to 
£1,700 per annum Commencing salary within the respective 
wales will De determined according to Qualifications and 
ctperieme 


ravel and other removal expenses are allowed within certain 
leemets 

Further perticulers and information a6 to the method of 
application muy be oPtained fram che Seerctary, Association 
of Universitves of the Brittnh Commmenwesth, 4 Gorden 
waeare Leaden. WC} 


Applkations close, in New Zealand end London. on 
February 17. Mol 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Applications ere invited for appotmament a¢ Professor of 
Mathematics tether Pure or Applied) at «@ salary not lee 
than £2,700 « year. The Choir is intended for o mathematician 
having tescarch interests in one of more branches of mathe- 
matics related in a general of in « particular way to some 
field of technology Applications (sixteen copies) stating 
date of birth. qualifications and aperience. together with 
the mames of three referees, should reach the Registrar, The 
University. Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may 
be obtained), aot tater than Pehruaty 14, 1961 Appl ants 
from overseas may apply in the first instance By cable, 
naming three referees. preferatly in the United Kingdom 


! THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Applications are invited for a “ment as Lecturer or 
Astisiant Lecturer in Pure Mathematics at «4 salary on the 
scale £1.0% & £%O €).400 & £75 — €1.850 (efficiency bar 
at £1,950) @ year tor « Lecturer, of within the range £300 — 
eos) «& year for on Assistant Lecturer, accordinms to age, 
quelificetions sad capericnce. Applications (nhree copies) 
Mating date of birth. qualificetions and cx .. together 
with names of three referees. should reach; the Registrar, 
The University. Leeds, 2 ‘from whom furt particulars 
may be obtained), not eter thee February 7, 1961: candidates 
overseas may apply im ihe first in cadlc. naming 
three referees. preferably in the United 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


& Temporary Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer ia Reonomics, 
able to teach economic theory and the history of cconomic 
thought, is required as soon as possible 

Salary scales 

Lecturer: £1,050 — £1,850 pa 
Assistant Lecturer: £800 — £950 pa 

Applications, giving the names of three referets, to be 
sent to The Secretary of the University, oot tater than the 
24th January. 196). 


nee ec er NR 


For other appointments see pages 66, 67 and 


——— LL NY NU 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 


FELLOW OR SENIOR FELLOW IN SOCIOLOGY 


Applications ave invited for « Fellowship or Senior 
Peiewsinp in the Research School of Social Sciences of the 
Instituse of Advanced Stadies 

While a substantial portion of the appointec’s time will be 
available for research, @uties will include the supervision and 
Wwaining of scholars working directly in the Seid of Sociology 
and maintaining lieson with other Sea in the School 
whose research emters the scialogical 


Initially the successful evgticant will be associated for 


administrative purposes with oft Demography, 
= the University intends to eed at am sur tage tothe 
of within 


ot men 


of 5 

r a «4 Fe s falas? 
£2,601, and of & Pellowship from &A2, te £3,102, 
Dut these frenees are ender review | increments ehow 
£70 per annum. Senior Fellow 645 
applicamt wtil fret place. 
and an inctremental limit flaed by 
and experieme 


leew 

other enpenses in every sin 

seven yeers (if « Fellow) 
mation on the F.5.5 

reasonable 
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THE REED PAPER GROUP | | MARKET 
has two vacancies tn the Market Research Unit, resulting tr taf? RESEARCH 


Promotions The ere for a 


> 


SENIOR and an ASSISTANT We are maaufacturers, of Electronic 


Equipment and require a man for 


' MARKET RESEARCH 
MARKET RESEARCH : oe 
in connection with our laboratories and 
OFFICER ae 


We are developing new devices which 

relevant subjects at + the will be of use to imdustrial and com- 

mercial organisations. The successful 

; . : applicant will be responsible for con- 

The Unit's activities inctuc stig: 1to both home and overseas markets the ma 

e Unit's activities include investigations into both home j rseas markets for the r tacting customers and trade organisations 
of the Group, and will give opportunities for original and stimulating work, coupled with attractive : ; 

uniting ellation and be capable of. making estimates of 

potential markets for these new products. 


Applicants should have a qualification in ecoromia ofr other 
position experience in mdustria! or related fields 


Ceiba FS Aha gl VER KY REN CPT ED AD 


sot yi 


Excellent conditions of service include a non-contributor pe 


scheine and pr 
with house purchase 


Qualifications: Considerable experience 
Appolstments tenshle in Loadoa in market research, preferably with an 


electrical engineering background. This is 
Applications, which wiif be treated in strict confidence, should be address a senior appointment and will carry an 
attractive starting salary 


The Group Personnel Officer, Apply: The Staff Officer. 
Reed Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd., The General Electric Co. Ltd., 


Larkfield, Nr: Maidstone, Kent, gucring refernce MRO MRU 1 Telephone Works, 
Copsewood 
COVENTRY. 


j 


APL) MERE IE TEAL ITE TENT PN Lay pre 


. } LUBS ADVISER Pioneer three-ycar appointment with 
. . z National Old People’s Welfare Counc for man oF 

ASSISTANT ECONOMIC ANALYST coment Seen Sree = eae 

MARKET RESEARCH (aged 22-26) waich lactodes s@neuate maleteeonse "Sieweane. "Aavaet 
required by NW. Enslend. Salory {850 6900. plas wnvelhng eapenses 


| if own car <a00 €a50 if car provided SAE. marked 
I B M ' “ Clem Adviser” for further particulars and application form 


, . J to Nations! Counct] of Social Service. 20 Bedford Square 
Ad in either statist ychology UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED London, "W.C1- Closing date February I, 1961) 

é egree in cither statistic&8 or psycho i 7 : \ 

is desirable but not essential. Men and in their Economic Analyst's Department DEMAND FORECASTING \ 


; British Nylon Spinners have a vacancy in the {Marker 
: Duties to entail preparation of regularly Analysis and Intelligence Unit at the Company's Knightsbridge 
women are equally suitable and there is 


offices for a first or upper second class honours graduaic, 
recurring ¢oonomuc reports under: super- preferably though sot necessarily an Economist The work 


xe 1: ; ~ > ire > —_— 7 « consists mainly of forecasting the demand for the Company's 
no age limit in either direction, vision and assistance in the preparation | seodemn fee @ vasiey af Guapenen, ond bint & eresiel alte 
of special reports and supporting | both im guiding the Company's rapid expansion, and edvisine 
. . : * on short-term management decisions bence we are only 
The job offers opportunities for an statistics. | interested ia applicants who can demonstrate iniciigence “and 
. yoati ~rM . » judg ment he unit is an excelient training ground for a 
original and flexible mind. Minimum qualifications required are an variety of types of employment elsewhere in the Company 
Honours degree in Economics and some and opportunities will arise from time to time for transfers 
. . - ' to Other branches of the Company's commercial departments 
Wriie, giving full particulars and salary knowledge of statistics Applications should be sent to 
in THE PERSONNEL MANAGER 
required, to: The post will be eligible for the Com- BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED, 
, E ” : ne > ; PONTY POOL 
pany s a benefits of free Life MONMOUTHSHIRE 
: nsurance, Pension, etc 
Staff Director, 


Applications stating age, education and 


> . , . . 
Colman, Prentis & Varley Ltd. previous experience fo the Binding Cases 


34 Grosvenor Street, Personne! Manager, , 
LONDON, W.1. 101, Wigmore Street, W.1. Binding cases for Tut ECONOMIST 


quoting Ref. GA EC /218 


The Research Director of Colman, 
Prentis & Varley Ltd., needs an assistant. 


ii 
i 
} 
4 
; 
| 
is 
3 
.* 
3 
| 


are available fr EAsipinp Lip, 
pic The cases are in sig, dark blue cloth 

. pecs covers, and are gilt-lettered on th 

ORGANISATION & METHODS s Saesige 


spine ; they provide an extremely 
é 


DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO.\LTD., effective and firm binding and will 
WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND hold 13 issues of the normal edition 


together with the quarterly Index, or 
B. name 
€>. & M, OF k ICER 26 issues of the air ed{tion with two 


; or] tay ve le . - 

Applications are invited from men witha good general education and at least two quarteriy if dexes. The year can be 

ars’ experience in the field of organisation and method The successful candidate will be stamped on the spine. The cost per 
equired to control a small staff dealing with production ¢pnirol investigations and the 

ise of punched card equipment in the development of integrated data processing syster case, post free throughout the 

xperience in these techniques as well as general O. & M. work is therefore preferable 


' j 
world, is 12/6. Oders, stating 


This is a permanent and progressive position wi h excellent remuneration according t requirements clearly and enclosing 
qualficatiens and experience Large modern works with excellent working condition ‘ 


including contributory pension scheme, sports and social facilities, and within easy 1 a remittance, should be sent, not to 


f the Lake Distrxt ; ] 
of the Lake Distric fue Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Led 
If you are interested write, giving appropriate inf tion for preli R stion (Dept. | ), 
to the Personne! Manager at the above address 
i 


Assistance with housing will be available for suitable candidate 


84 Newman St., London, W.1 
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‘ 


ECONOMIST STATISTICIAN 


and Lioyds, Limited, requires a 
graduate im economics or statistics to assist their 
Chief Statisticiah and Economist. whose office is 
m Bermingham 





Stewarts 





















The work entails cconomic and) statistical 
analysis of past trends of demand and the study 
of current. and future trends. in associetion with 
the market research and product development 
activities of the Company. The man we choose 
will probably be aged under 35 and will have 
good academic qualifications, ability im economic 
analysis and the critical assessment of statistics, 
together with a practical interest in marketing 
problems. Ability to co-operate successfully with 
colleagues in related activities of the Company 
is also important 





Stewarts and Liovds. Limited, is the leading 
stecl tube manufacturing company in Britain and 
one of the major firms in the British iron and 
steel industry Conditions of employment and 
prospects are attractive, and the starting salary 
will fully reflect qualifications and experience 


Please apply to:-- 
STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED, 


Scholarships Abroad 1961-62 


Applications arc invited from British students for sehetns- 
ships offered by Austria, Belgium, 


France. Germany La indonesia. tran. aly. epan. 

Netheriands. Norw . Sweden. 
Switrertend and Vovouavia, The for 

university wack graduates for 


et aduates 
periods varying Sr a few weeks 
the academic year 19142. Full 
f or which « st 


should 
6S Davies Street. London, 1, or from any British Council 
office in the United Kingdom 


STATISTICS 


1) HEAD OF MECHANICAL PROCESSING 
(2) ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 


ngeeens are invited for the above vacencies 
Statistics Department of the National (cal 
Sosed's Loadon Headquarters 
The HPFAD OF MECHANICAL Paar maeene 
and co-ordinate the work the large 
Holtertth Unit end calculating and 
be for the main calculating 
hed wide * in the planning 
and control ef mechanical ate processing and. 
addition t ton 


. modern tacchanical 
techniques im the commercial . 
T are service. 
* and «@ salary to noe Fy 2. * 
. on ations experi- 
ence. (Ref ea) 


ment is superannuadic and the initial 
sala depend on qualifications and caperience 
Ref. X.1974 48> 


Please write giving full dewils of age. qualifications 
and experience to peeagemnecern we Manager, 
Nations! Coal Board, Hetert House. Circsvenor 
Place. Londen, §.W 1. before January 19. 1961 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications arc invited for the ~t of ASSISTANT 
tecTURER IN FOUONOMIK STATESTICS Candidates 
should hewe teachineg etd research interests im one of the 
following fields ee. orm dec! ries input outmxt analyte Uneer 
programming and related iechmigues, decision theory, Datics 
© eOmimenc *& SOGn aS posit The salary wele © as 
follows ‘om: 6 <7) per eonent 
the F S.5.4 and A Nidren's Allowance 
» her than Janw oary ‘1. 196). to the Reagtvtrar 
The Universe y Na achester. | 
and won of applcstion may be obtained 


For other appointments see pages 85, 36 & 88 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL BCONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the post of Amistaat to the 
Liaison Officer to (Carry out work on the coonomics of heorts 
cultore Candi dates should ae @ dearee or diploma im 
Aaricelhure, Horticulture or Eoonommes The eppoimimen: 
in _ the srade of Aes counts Geck and the salary is 
as7S = £0 =~ &? Applications. giving full detaik of 
queticationy be <eemedae w be made to the Bursar, The 
Unie rs sity m=@. ty lienuary 2! 196) Coptes rot 
more then = epum: onials may acoompany the application 





































































CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER—AGRICULTURAL 


Applications are invited from men in their late twenties or early thirties for this 
monly ene Oe ee es ee eee 
Candidates should possess cither : — 


a. Qualifications in with commercial aptitude and experience, 
b. K qaed hananes deases (geaienctly tn counmnica) end erpenianet @ ng ee 
the agricultural sector. 


in, 
ae eT ee 
will be responsi 
a. Analysing trends in UK agriculture. 
b. Forecasting sales of the Company's agricultural products. 
c. Supervising surveys. 
Commencing salary, employee benefits and future prospects = attractive. 
Suitably detailed applications, which will be acknowledged, should be addressed, 
in complete confidence, to: — 
Personnel 


Manager, 
CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


Food distributors and manufactarers, 
invite applications for additional staff in their 


Work Study Department 
at Blackfriars, London, 8.E.1. 


The Company is eens still further to accelerate their continued a: - 
cation of Work 8t to all aspects of their wide range of acti 
Vacancies exist at ous levels of training and experience, but speierence 
will be given to applicants with three or more year's e ence in formal 
Method Study over a variety of fields of activity, who are also fully 
competent in the techniques of Work Measurement. 
Minimum qualifications are:— 

(a) G.C.E. including mathematics 

(b) Formal training and some practical experience 

in Method Study and Work Measurement 

(c) Age 26 to 40 


Salary will be according to age, qualifications and experience, in the range £850 


to £1,400 per annum. 
The t and there is a contribu 


are 
Applications ae Sa eae education, q 


oe scheme. 
ions and experience, 
should be -— 


The Persennc! Manager WSE. 


J. SAINSBURY LTD. 
Stamford House, Stamford Street, Blackfriars, S.E.1. 


CHIEF METHODS OFFICER 


eee eS Bore tilt a a cn ee 
to a nationalised Board of a Chief Methods Officer, to be responsible develop- 
ment of both tion and Methods and Work Study. The functions of his 
Department will to make studies of any part of the d's activities, manual 
operations, organisation structure and control, and clerical procedures. 


It is desirable that applicants should have a University degree, preferably in a science 
subject or engineering, or equivalent qualifications, and should have had some com- 
mercial or industrial experience in an executive capacity 


The initial salary will be 
between £2,500 and £3,000 a year, according to the qualifications of the man selected. 


All applications, which will be treated as strictly confidential, 
Methods Officer and sent to: 


Seadford. Smith, Esq., 
Whitehead & Partners Led. 
} ement Consultants, 


Chandos Court, 
Caxton Street, 
London, $.W.1. 


shoukl be marked 
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PROGRAMMER/LIBRARIAN 


(Aged 23-35) 


required by 


IBM United Kingdom Limited © 


for their Applied Science Department 


s 


Candidates who are keen to combine an interest in computers with library and 


reference procedures will find this a rewarding opportunity 


As the accent will be 


on this programming aspect of the work, candidates who are primarily programmers 


will be given preference 


. 


Applications in writing should be addressee: the 


Personnel Manager, 
101, Wigmore Street, W.1, 


quoting Ret 


(,4 ie 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


invite applications for an Organisation 


and Methods appoimtment at thei Head 


quasters. “Wide experience of conducting organisation and ‘ essential 


Salury range £1,300 £1,490 


Superannuation scheme, certain travel 


4 


[ cilities, medical cAamipation 


Applications stating age, qualifications and experience to the Director of Estab 


iishment, British Transport Commission 
within 14 days 


Comat SECRETARY OR ACCOUNTANT aecd 
. required by Th Bre Shiphusiding Reseatch 
tor a f al and secr sal js adminis 
The IM MeENt 1 ¥ particular respon 
supe ’ ot ashe mon, £ peration 
hDuodectary 
a ther 

sata 

ran 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


LRi MM STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH GRANTS 
IN ECONOMIEK AND SOCTAL STUDIES 


are nvited for the ebhowe Studedtships -and 
search mn be ’ Fc cmomic Mathis 

Social Admintstraty xtal Ambropatogy or 

na foe t im th first inatance and 

« turther reo “unt < % two sears The 

are «nue . the valve Of £2550 OF £4n 

red to Cs fat ho have Otdained the deerce 

Hay by Or Master m this oF any oth approved Univer 
Applications should be sent mot later than February 

jee) to the Keatmtrar the Umiversit Manchester 
from whom further pactihulars and torm of application map 
be oMained 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 85, 86 and 87 


N ARKETING OFFICTR required tm Campridgt aged 
24.32, having a Degree (or equivalent qualification) in 
As iiure. Natural Science Bivtogy Law of teconomics 
ecther with a keen interest in, and some koowledse of 
Asrwoultere and Commercial Pusines« Highly interesting 
watlc post with worthwhile future for right man. Com 
monet salary im the neighhbourh . 100 per annum 
lcpending of ae¢e, qualificat and riers ballet par 
lars Ming Reference Neo n crsonme) Manager 

. Comrel) Lad tHars 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


TL RESHIP ANT) SENTOR LEC TUREISHIP IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 


Acplications are invited for the above mer ned positions 
Salary for @ Lecturct @ within the tenge £A1.7H0 § EAIOS 
£A2.43 per annum, for a ior Lecturer within the 
f £A2.490 « £A95 £A‘.000 per aneum and will be 
' tt deductions under the State Superapmuation Act 
Th eddition, im cach case, cost of living adjustments will 
he peid The commencing selary will be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the mucceusful applicant 
Under the Niall Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases 
approved ty the University and ite Bankers. married mee 

may be atsinted by loans to purchase «2 house 

Further particulars and information as to the. method of 
application showvid be obtained from whe Secoretary Assowta+ 
ten of Universities of the Brith Commonwealth, 6 Gordon 
Sauere, Looden, WC! 

Applications chee, un Ausiteha and Londos. on Ff ebruary 
4. i@6d, 


® 


222 Marylebone Road, London, N-W.1, 


AUSTRALIA 
HE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH W 


Lit TURER IN ACC OUN WNwQY 


Now Vu j 


ed Kinedom and tire 


tw the Londen 


me oop 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


lestitute of Advanced Studies 
RESHPARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUTHIES 


Applications ere invited for appointment to a REST ARCH 
Pe LLOWSHIP in the DEPARTMENT OF LCONOMICS of 
the Research School of Pacific Studies 

The Department i# 8 new one devoted to the study of 
under-developed arcas; # offers scape for research im the 
field. a6 well as theoretical work in the economics af develop 
mem and emphasises the balding up of systematic crmpirical 
knowledge of the Pacific and South East Asia Mudics in 
current ohicm of aconeomi growth and of Austraha's 

nomic relations with the region sre contemplated \ per 
trowher eld af study of sever Deng iments of the Schou! is 

development af New Guinea 
salary range fot Research Fellows t* £A1.4 14 
mems« of EA per annum, but the ran ‘ der 
nite! salary will depend 
As oi ment ‘ ' 


a the scree 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
NEW ZEALAND 


TURTR IN POLTTIOC AL SCIEN 


ed tor the aborcane 
The salary i 7%) rr anner 
imtementsa of £100 and ane nm 
per annum The initial salary til elermine 
wi the gualifications and caperiome Of the appoi : 
Approved fares to Wellmaton will De allowed for the 
appointee, his wife and hin dependem children ip addition 
actual removal expenses @ili be allowed within certain timits 
Further perticviars and information as to the method 
ap~mixation may be oMteined from the Secretary Ae 
“# Universities: of the Brits (Commonwealth M Ca 
Square, Londen. WC |! 
Aprmlications close im New Zealand and Londor 
Februery, ive 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 
THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by 


ordinary mail £4.10; overseas £5 
i 


By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually. 


quicker by about 24/48 hours Where only one 


service shown this t because the alternatiwe 


the not available or not reco 


apa 

snada i>’ . Ja 
Ceylo Os ‘ eba 
China 10 és Malaya 
East Alru Os 7 10 N. Zeals 
Egypt 1Ss Nigeria 
Europe <6 O Pakista 
Ghana £9 Os ' Philippines 
Gibrattar Rhodesia 

Malta cS OO ~ (iN. &S «9 
Hongkong _ S. Africa “9 C7 10s 
India <? O Sth. & Cen 
indonesia. £9 Os America €9 _ 
tran a? 1Ss Sudan o <6 iSs 
Iraq a7 tSs USA $25erc9 
israel &? 15s West indies «9 -- 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
ALSTRALIA 45 tt n & Ss) Miller Street, Sydney 
New & ale BELGIUM “ Hi Seanth & Son 71 
4 ‘ Moat Brus BRAZII ' le Crogze 
he CANADA Wn 
Mount Pieasant Koad 
Lake WH ¢ Bookshop 
DENMAKA binar 
nhagen A fave 
Lakor " lis Cairo. 
FINLAND Ak r Kirke 2 Kesk usk ato 
H nk PRANCE w H. Smuh Son, 248 Rue de 
kK Pars GERMANY “ t Sasa ch Crertrudenstrasse 
%. Koln 1, Mf troumuecticon. Rarisitrasse 34. Hamburg 22 
GHANA Travel Service Lia P< fox aol ra 
GREEGH Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade we 
HOLLAND Vaa Gelderen. Hoofdkanto NZ Voorburesal, 
? Anatcrdam HOUNGKONG the Advertising & 
t 701-706 Marina House INDIA: 
te Lid frre Marke New Dell ft, 
‘ Calcutta 16 IRAN traman 
m Ageny AY , Shah. 62) Yashma 
IRAQ ( eronet Hook store Merjag 
Building. Southaste. Baghdad ISRALL Weiss Subscriptions, 
22 Allenby Road. Tel Aviv {TALY Messagecrie Haliano 
Via Lomazzo $2. Milan 12 JAPAN. Mareszen & Co., PO 
Bor 60* Tokyo Central JORDAN. Joseph |. Bahouws & 
Ce PO. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: East African Standard, 
PO. Bos 0080, Natron LEBANON Librairie Antoine, 
A Naufal & Freres. Rue de Emit, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: 
Messrs. Marican & Sons. Subscription Dept.. 74 Orchard 
Road. Singapore, 9 NEW ZEALAND: Gorden & Goted 
NZ) Lia PO. Box S84, 75 Anzac’ Avenue. Auckland: 
Gorden & Gath (NZ) iid i2 Wortoe-Tavier Street, 
Wettingto NIGERIA Atlas Nigeria Lid. 6 Lebinio Lane, 
PMB a) Lage NOKWAY ‘AS Narvesens 
acsic, PO, Hos 115, Oslo. PAKISTAN: Pat 
mmercia in Liptinst one reet r ” fos 
sad 6404 Ldwerdes Road, Rewdipindi, 
PHILIPPINES Morris ( orporation ro 
a POLAND ARS Polone rakowskte 
Warsaw. RMODESIA: Kingstons Lid PO 
wayo. Souther Khodesia,. SOUTH APRICA: 
Overseas = Publications PO Box ws 
SPAIN. Distribeidors International, Duque 
Apartad< 916 Madrid SLDAN Sudan 
». PO Bow 156. Rhartour SWEDEN Wennergren 
W i iitans AB Nordenfiye tts. ‘ Stovkbolm 
SWITZERLAND Ageme Acherhart ¢ 12). Rerne Transit 
TANGANYIBKA The Tanganvika Standaed, PO Bon 34 
TURAELY Lirairic Machette io? fetklal 
Caddesi, Bevi stIvianbal UGANDA Pawt African Standard 
ro Box UNITED STATES Brith 
Puikations Inc ’ mith Street. New Yorke 22. N.Y 
The boonomnet ional Press Building. Washington 4. D¢ 
Notional Publi. at SS Wilshire Bivd.. Low Angeles 4 
Calitornis VENEZUELA Distriduidora Santiago) «€6C A... 
Quinta Odnssis Seeunda Transverse! Norte Urbanizaciog 
Guanaipure Apatiado, Ne. 2589. Caracas 


tur @ Sa 
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A medal > | 
forthe 
chairman 


He insists I travel 
by the “Golden Arrow’’ 
to Paris...says.it’s 
important, notaonly to 
me but to the Company. 
; Question of peace of 
mind...time tothink... 
prestige. Feel good 
too, the way they look 
after you... wonderful 
Puliman service... you 
really are somebody 
ee | 








Starts next Tu way. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
ANNUAL 
ECONOMIC REVIEW 


to be published in 5 sections : 


Tuesday, January 10 
U.S. Financia) and Business Review 



































Wednesday, January Ll 
International Economic Review 
Thursday, January 12 

South American Economic Review 
Friday, January 13 

Caribbean Economic Review 
Saturday, January 14 

Canadian Economic Review 






Make sure of your copies. Order them 
today from your regular newsdealer. 


oa . 

The New Pork Times 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION 

** Today's New York Times Published in Europe Today” 
























Ask your Secretary 
to get you details from your 

Travel Agent or from the Continenta] Enquiry Office, 

Southern Region, British Railways, Victoria Station, §.W.1. Tel: VICtoria 2345 | 


Extending your business 


to AUSTRALIA? 


If you are interested in the unrivalled 
opportunities offered by Australia’s widen- eo - ; 
ing market and growing economy you are : , BD 7 a 
invited to consult us. We have a specialised . : os r 
Information Service in London whose 
expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. Full reports are available on all 
matters connected with business establish- 
ment. Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. 

As a preliminary, why not send for a copy 
of our free booklet ‘‘Australia—A Guide for 
New Companies”’. 


ae! 


‘ 


Write, call or telephone 


THE NATIONAL BANE 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Iroerporated in Victoria) 
CHIEF LONDON OFFICE: 


6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C8 
Telephone: MONarch 6070 





JAPAN : 187 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 


NERveRSRRNT 


ee 


cK THIS UP 


To solve your corrosion problems 
I 

get in touch with Plus-Gas the 

Anti-Corrosion Specialists: their 


Technical Advisory Service covers 
the whole country 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling 
Fluid (Rust Remove 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘B’ Protective 

Fluid 


Do you know of 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘E’ 
External Metal Treatment 

the tannating pre-treatment? 


1/11 Hay Hill, 

London, W.1. 

Tel: HYDe Park 
9566 9 
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Ce ewe 


From Kenya to 
the Cape 


OS Se SE Ae a 


sett p Hi: 


we maintaina network of 800 offices 
Their services, covering every field of 
banking in South, Central and East Africa 
are at the disposal of all with interests 
in those areas - whether residents 


or travellers, businessmen or tourists. 


The Standard 
Bank 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 


Hamburg Agency: Jungfernsucg 
y. jung 5 


000 branches and agencies thr f 
* Central and & ifr 
CEE ED ERERE BE SEs FE AE SRS GEE SURE SERRA ESR SS Te 


authority on trade happenings 


(@) THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


‘ . 
a at i ¥ 


7 


Brabourne Koad 





~ 
‘> 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


\ COMFORT ABOARD SQUTH APRICAN AIRWAYS’ 
BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


ON TO AUSTRALIA 
For little more than the 
( London—Austiatie fa 
you can fu en from 
Johannesburg by SAA‘s 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the Coces islands. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCLA TION WITH BOAC CAA BAA AND QANTAS 
QUT AFRICA MOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC? . TEL WHITEHAL( i188 
F er reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 


Enjoy a swift and smooth 
fight to Johannesburg 
es weekly from London 


THE BO“LING’S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 


j 


The best-known 
name in 
Australian Banking 


| 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE 
AND 


BOLD JEWRY. EC? ATAUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, WC2 


os 4 News peper Aathormed as Second, (lees Mail 


Newspaper Led... at 25 Myder 


Regticred Pout Office Dept 


Street. Londen, 5. WI 


Onavea 


i 


Pretcd 
Telephome. W tutehell 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


Has over 100 years’ experience behind it 
ls available to you through a network of 
Branches & Agencies Countrywide 


fy a personal service designed to meet 
individual needs 
Ensures prompt handling of an 


claim you may sustain. 


1, NORTH JOHN STREET 
LIVERPOOL, 2. 


4/28 LOMBARD STREFT 
LONDON, E.C.3 


ri 


Industrial Bank 
of Japan, Ltd. 


Head Office : 

Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japen. 
New York Office: 

30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


i» Enaiead by St 
Sti 


Clements Pres 
Postese on tits: mene 


lad 
CA “2 


Leadon. £4 
Overvens ‘id 





Pubinhed by The Economist 
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ETHYLENE 


A RECORD OF ACHIEVEME 


34 Plants for the production of ETHYLENE are being or have 
been designed by the stone & wesstTer Organisation for 25 
clients in 10 different Countries. The unrivalled experience and technica! 
knowledge which goes into such giant projects is at your disposal-—a completely 
integrated service of design, engineering. construction and initial operation 
Let us tell you how we can assist you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited 
, e & Webster Growp of Companies 





oe 
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